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PREFACE. 


The journey recorded in this volume was under¬ 
taken with the object of seeing the regions through 
which the Baghdad Railway is projected to run. 
Turkey in Asia is in itself interesting country, and 
offers abundant material to the traveller who con¬ 
templates the perpetration of a book; while the fact 
that a railway to the Persian Gulf affords a short 
cut to India gives him something to write about of 
more than local interest. 

Owing to an accident on the I’oad which delayed 
me for some months, publication occurs much later 
than was intended, with the consequence that events 
have overtaken me with disconcerting rapidity. My 
journey was completed at the moment the Young 
Turk seized the reins of government. The book deals, 
therefore, wuth things as they were under the old 
conditions. As general politics ai’o but slightly 
touched upon, however, the situation, so far as it 
concerns my narrative, remaius unaitc®‘ed, and it is 
only necessary to remind the reader that * had crossed 
the Taurus Mountains, and written the chajiter upor; 
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one and two of the Baghdad Bail way, before 
the announcement that guarantees for another four 
sections had been allocated to the Germans by the 
Turkisli Government. Final chapters deal with that 
announcement, and generally bring the subject of the 
Baghdad Bailway up to date. What I hope may 
prove of service to students of the question are the 
appendices, which include the Convention, the Cahier 
des Charges, the Statuts, and the Convention Addi- 
tiomtelle, documents relating to the Baghdad Bailway 
which, so far as I am aware, have not before been 
available to the public. 

I hav-j to express my indebtedness to the editor 
ol‘ ‘ The I'infies of India ’ for permission to make free 
use of a series of letters which appeared in that paper 
under the heading of “ The Diary of a Traveller.” 

D. F. 

Jar>*ary 1900 . 
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THE SHORT CUT TO INDIA. 


CHAPTEE 1. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

When the steamer that brought me * irkey reached 
the wharf at Constantinople, I put myself into the 
hands of a hotel tout. Usually I scorn such gentry, 
but there are moments when even a lord niay as¬ 
sociate himself with a crossing-sweeper, I had been 
warned against the Turkish Customs, and against 
Turkish officialdom in general. Never himself to 
kick against the pricks is one of the first lessons 
learnt by the traveller, and in pursuance of this prin¬ 
ciple I selected a bulfer. He knew me to be British 
long before I opened my mouth; indeed the whole 
fraternity had marked me down as the one pigeon on 
board while the vessel was yet far oft, Itarly in the 
proceedings I had lioped that a kavass would have 
been sent to meet me, but the official channel thiough 
which I had hoped for this assistance happened to be 
temporarily closed, so that I was thrown upon my own 
resources. When I fixed upon one gentleman tboie 
was much gnashing of teeth among his confreres^ A 

A 
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cloth cap, bi'own boots, and a fresh complexion mark 
the great prize of the Constantinople hotel-porter. He 
knows they belong to the simple Englishman, who must 
have the best hotel, who can never speak a word of 
any language but his own, who never knows the differ¬ 
ence between nickel and silver, who is incapable of 
understanding foreign currency, and who always pays 
what is asked for fear of his dignity. Each tout who 
failed to capture me regarded me as a swindler who 
had jockeyed him out of a sovereign. This is a feeling 
that I love to inspire. 

A full Major stopped me as I proceeded down the 
gangway. He read my passport through, blew out his 
stomach, and waved me past. By degrees very un¬ 
trustworthy-looking ruffians accumulated my luggage 
on the quay under the direction of my tout, and when 
all was collected we proceeded to the Douane. We 
entei’ed a big room" crowded with people and baggage, 
whei’eof ray ten pieces formed no inconsiderable part. 
By degrees my things were piled on the counter, and 
wdien the tale was complete my gentleman took me to 
various places where I signed my name, paid for 
stamps, .and said Bon jour. This expression is habitual 
with Turkish officials, its meaning being knov/n to all, 
.and its use implying a complete acquaintance with the 
French language, where usually none exists. Examin¬ 
ation v/.as an important function, to be avoided, whis¬ 
pered my mentor, by payment of a piastre per piece. 

1 got out my money and passfxl a handful over to mj; 


escort, glancing at the Customs officer just in time to 


observe his e 3 mlids Happing downward. I then said to 
him in French that I had notliing dutiable, and would 
lju oliliged if lie would pass my things. My fellow 
corioborated in Turkish, bowed persuasively, and put 
forth his fist in that dejirecating manner which sug- 
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on the part of the right hand an action of which 
the left knows nothing. The little blue labels were 
quickly dabbed on, and the hamals ordered in a deed- 
is-accomplislied-righteously manner to remove those 
baubles. The tout’s I’ight fist gathered courage, the 
officer lost interest in the proceedings, and without 
ostentation the money was transferred. My private 
opinion is that the gentleman in uniform had expected 
a ten-franc piece, and that he was disappointed to 
receive only ten piastres, or two francs. But we both 
hon joured with cordiality, and the ordeal was over. 
Fi'om ship to hotel the whole business cost me exactly 
8s. 4d., and I imagine not many of my countrymen can 
claim to have done so much at so discreet a price. 
“ Thank your stars,” said a new-made acquaintance 
at Constantinople, “ that you escaped the clutches of 
the k.avass. He would have let you in for a couple of 
sovereigns at the least.” 

Constantinople lies on the European side of the 
Bosphorus, and is cut in two by the Golden Horn. 
This estuary of the sea has been formed by t^vo small 
rivers which join together and flow into the Bosphorus 
near its entry into the Sea of Marmora. The last mile 
or so of its course is curved like the horn of an ibex, 
hence the name. The Golden Horn divides Stambo’d, 
the native city, from the Europerm quarters of Calata 
and Pera, and adds greatly to tlie beauty of Constan¬ 
tinople as well as to its wealth. Spanned by a rickety 
old bridge, which opens to let shipping through, the 
Golden Horn is yet crowded with hundreds of caiquoS; 
the picturesque owners ot which make a good livi ig bj 
ferrying i-assengers. T^eoplo crossing ' bridj'e • 
foot have to pay each a toll of a haliiieioiy, while e 
vehicle is mulcted fivepence. The .'esthetic Turk — 
the Turk has taste -frequently prefers to pay a peni 
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a caique, and to enjoy from the blue water a few 
minutes’ peaceful contemplation of his beautiful city, 
rather than pay lialf the money to cross on foot and be 
jostled by beggars and unbelievers. 

The Turkish capital has the reputation of being 
beautiful from the outside, and filthy from within. 
The streets are certainly not over-clean, but they are 
paradise compared with the dirt of Peking, or Teheran, 
or Chicago. The people who besmirch Constantinople’s 
good name are of the kind who travel by train de luxe 
and live in palatial hotels. The homely voyageur who 
wants to be quit of the European aspect of Oriental 
towns, can easily forgive somewhat muddy and uneven 
streets, for he thinks, perhaps, that they are lesser 
evils than the municipal maladministration or corrup¬ 
tion which are so often responsible for scientific 
scavengy. For practical purposes Constantinople is 
quite clean enough; it would cease to be Constan¬ 
tinople if it were any more sophisticated than it is. 

From the point of view of the traveller life at the 
Turkish capital has several drawbacks. He will prob¬ 
ably find himself domiciled at one of the leading hotels 
at a minimum cost of twenty francs per day. The 
price would not be unreasonable if the fare and service 
were good and extras restricted, but where the waiters 
are the worst-mannered and the greediest it would be 
possible to encounter, and the food extremely ordinary, 
one quickly longs for a change. Having been heavily 
charged for a room with a blank outlook, with an extra 
two francs per day for my morning tub, I decided to 
try a more modest hostehy, where I was given a fine 
room overlooking the beautiful Bosphorus, and where 
the cost was exactly half. The Khedivial Palace Hotel 
not so fine a place as its name suggests, but for ten 
'• ’cs a day its polyglot owners and attendants do 
■'f'uderfully well. 




Of\NDW , 
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which one becomes acquainted is the coffee, and there 
being in my memory a recollection of the execrable 
concoction usually served under its name in free and 
enlightened England, it may be that lovers of it will 
be glad to know how the real article may be made. 
The process is perfectly simple and within the reach of 
the humblest kitchen. Needless to say, the bean itself 
should be freshly ground, for coffee soon loses flavour. 
If shut up in a tin, coffee keeps fairly well, but the 
connoisseur likes it new ground every day. Then as to 
the grinding, the little handmills used in England are 
not very effective, for it is imperative that coffee to be 
made in Turkish fashion shall be ground absolutely to 
flour. A hole in a stone and a heavy iron pestle are 
the usual instruments of manufacture, and the poorest 
household boasts this equipment. 

The Turkish cup is very tiny, and contains no more 
than a small mouthful. For each cup to be served 
a big teaspoonful of coffee should be used, and the 
measure of water should be about a tablespoonful. 
The Turks use a little metal pot ^^ith a long handle, 
tall-shaped so as to permit boiling up. When the 
water in this utensil boils the coffee is put m and 
stirred. The pot is then replaced on the fire. In 
less than a minute the water boils again and brown 
froth rises to the top. The coffee is then ready, and 
should be poured into the cup. Connoisseurs demand 
that the pot shall be brought to the boil three separ¬ 
ate times. Usually several small cups are made at 
once, and the one poured out first is regarded by lurks 
as the cream of the brew. This, however, is always 
floury to the taste, and not preferred by Europeans, 
who like the after cups, in which tlui sediment 
Settles if allowed to stand. At the top there will 
then be a strong black liquor, and, below, abour a 
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lird of the cup will be grounds. The Turks shake 
cup and drink all of the sediment they can, but the 
European taste is for the liquor alone. Arabs never use 
sugar, but in Turkey you always order without, with 
little, or with much sugai*. The medium kind is pre¬ 
ferred by Europeans, and consists of half the quantity 
of sugar to coflFee, put into the water to boil with the 
coffee. This may be supposed to be very sweet, but 
the brew is so strong that the sweetness proves ac¬ 
ceptable. The Turk usually drinks a mouthful of 
cold water before taking his coffee, and a tumbler¬ 
ful is always presented with the cup. He drinks up 
at once, but the European generally likes to sip. 
Strength is the aim of the Turkish coffee-maker, and 
the effect on the heavy drinker is sometimes disastrous, 
btit this need not prevent the visitor to Constantinople 
from having all he wants. The coffee vice is not to be 
acquired in a day. 

The streets and bazaars have been described many 
a time, and it is not for me to touch what has been 
beautified by the fancy of poets and poetasters. They 
are unique to those who visit the East for the first 
time, but ordinary enough to the Asiatic wanderer. 
One type of passer-by, however, was new to me, and I 
observed it with interest. Tall the individual always 
was, dressed as well as any duke’s valet in melton and 
bi’oadcloth, very floppy in the feet, knocked in the 
knees, sloping in the shoulder, and generally of the 
kind to be thrown down by a puff of wind. His pace 
was a laboured saunter, his eye contemptuous of sur¬ 
roundings, his face a perpetual criticism on the vanities 
of this world. His colour varied between pure black 
and coffee-brown, with a physiognomy that seemed a 
blend of Negro and Arab. Think of the face of 
liameses 11., whose mummy lies in the museum at 
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and you have the style of thing. Only there 
is no eagle in the eye of these loafers ot the streets ^ 
Constantinople. I wondered who and what they could 
be, until hearing behind me a sti'ange language in 
a sweet feminine voice, I looked round to note the 
speaker. And then I knew, for the voice came from 
one of these tall individuals with the knock-knees. 
Keepers of the Gates of Felicity is their official title 
in the Sultan’s household, and a poor job is theirs, for 
with the cup ever at their lips they cannot diink. 

But everything in Constantinople is eclipsed by one of 
its attractions. Here, between Europe and Asia there 
lies a narrow strip of water. Nowhere more than a 
mile in breadth, sometimes only a bare thousand yards, 
this ribbon of blue wanders to and fro with the aimless 
perseverance of a river. Ihe current stiikes one shoie 
and is headed off to the other in a gentle turmoil of 
bubbles and whirlpools. The stream placidly follows 
the direction given it and crosses its narrow channel, 
until the opposite shore is reached. Here the land 
suffers its soft emhrace for a little time, and the natci 
Hows peaceably onward. Ihen a rock}- point r . ti 
cepts its course, there is a hurrying round the obstacke 
and a troubled departure for the other side. i* 
throughout their path between the Seas the waters are 
tlk' sport of two continents, hustled from one to the 
other, bundled backward and Icrwai- . vuriie aii 
buffeted, until they find rest and In opmess m .he 

laiicyhi; oxpause of Marmora. 

A prevailing northern breeze lxink:v up the waters 
of the ffiack Sea in its southern ndets. \V1 ' v. tbo 
Bosphorus off rs an openiiig they t .nblo tlu-ougo t 
tumultuous w ives t t d ^ south’, v,. until > ■ig' 
by the .dioros of the last narrowmy stred. lijo 
vaves subside, but there is ; o- he rucssure ;n 
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:r to impel them onward. From side to side 
curi'ent races, rebounding angrily from the projections 
that change its course. Peace comes in Marmora. 
Or perhaps a new wind is met that will hurl it back 
whence it came, for the southern breeze drives the 
waters north, despite an everlasting under-current from 
the Black Sea. So here, where there is no tide, there 
is yet eternal ebb and flow, ceaseless eddying, perpetual 
exchange between the great inland seas that are joined 
by this slender thread dividing East from West. 

Though narrow, the passage scoured by the water is 
deep. The fleets of all the nations might here find safe 
anchorage together, and yet leave room for ten times 
as many. On either hand projecting hills rise almost 
straight from the water’s edge, guarding the lane of 
sea below from storm and gale. The Asiatic side is 
bluflP and precipitous, the European soft and rolling. 
Everywhere the slopes are dark with forest, or brilliant 
with lesser vegetation now faintly tinged with the hues 
of autumn. Every shade of colour from the deep leaden 
velvet of the cypress to the pale evanescent green of 
the willow lies steeping in the sunlight. Between its 
variegated banks flows the Bosphorus, blue as the core 
of a turquoise, scored with lines of sparkling water 
w’^here the current runs swift, lying mirror-like in broad 
bays, ever shimmering, ever moving, caressing its 
shores with little lapping waves, reflecting every fleecy 
cloud in the sky, and duplicating its banks upon its 
own smooth bosom. 

Man indeed has been worthy of this triumph of 
Nature. In every direction the rippling water is 
cleft by the prow of tiny shalloj), stately sail-driven 
ship, or mysteriously moving steamboat. Brightly 
painted liners, ugly lumbering tramps, white steam 
yachts, noisy paddle-boats, graceful Levantine schoon- 
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country sailing-boats, and hundreds of darting 
caiques sjjin a perpetual network of wakes upon 
the shining expanse. There is the deep beat of 
paddles, the puffing of engines, and the calling of 
the mariners ever echoing between the hills. Rolling 
over the waters comes the hoarse thunder of a great 
steamer’s warning to smaller craft, the quick fierce 
scream of the steam-whistle eternally cuts the air, and 
at each half - hour there floats by in the breeze the 
unspeakable melody of a thousand ship-bells. 

But most wonderful among the beauties of the Bos¬ 
phorus are the dwellings that line its hanks. To say 
there are ten miles of palaces would hardly be untrue. 
From the mouth of the Golden Horn to Thex’apia there 
stretches one long line of heavy masonry embankment 
against v.Rich the water never ceases lapping. Through¬ 
out those many miles of shore human artifice has pushed 
out into the water a platform of stone upon which 
stands one continuous line of palaces, mansions, 


villas, and bungalows. Occasionally a narrow road 


occupies the frontage, but the bulk of the houses look 
dh’ectly down upon the blue floor from which they rise. 
Each house has its tiny landing-stage, each its river- 
door, and each a low dark canal running underneath.. 
To have a river in the scullery must simplify house¬ 
keeping, but what opportunity it offers for dark deeds ! 
Many of these Water entrances are fitted with heavy 
iron gates that prevent ingress or egress, and give 
niedieval and ominous appearance to places otherwise 
bright and cheei-ful. 

The Bosphorus is well served with passenger steamers 
plying on either bank. At the bridge which crosses 
the Golden Horn is the starting-point, and fi’om liere 
one morning I commenced the little voyage that 1 shall 


believe to my dying day is the most fascine ling the 


A 1: 
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world can offer. The steamers are big 
boats with an upper deck covered with a canvas 
awning. They do not compare with the wonderful 
castles on the Mississippi, or with the river - boats 
of Burma, for they are old and worm-eaten. But the 
engines, which mostly date back to Crimea days, are 
still full of life, and perform their daily task with a 
regularity that says much for the quality of English 
machinery of fifty years ago. The lower deck is 
thickly crowded with several hundreds of the extra¬ 
ordinary mixture that composes the lower classes of 
Constantinople; above there is a well - dressed and 
cosmopolitan throng, speaking nearly every language 
under the sun. Many of the first-class passengers are 
bent on sight-seeing like myself, and among them is 
no less than Sherlock Holmes in the very flesh. 

We shoot out from the bridge and steer northward. 
We are soon in the Bosphorus itself and spinning past 
the piled-up terraces of the European quarter of the 
town. The tall houses of Pera on the hill behind 
glisten brightly in the morning sun, and a few minutes 
later we pass a long shining palace, once the permanent 
residence of the Sultan. On the ridge above stands 
the huge edifice of Yildiz Kiosk, where the Sultan now 
dwells, and where has been hatched so much devilry. 
Beyond, there are the palaces of the Sultanas mother 
and his many relations, all patrolled by sentries who 
keep the water - front free of intruders. For miles 
there is nothing but the palaces of princes and pashas, 
each with Its white landing-stage and its terrace of 
garden behind. Every now and then we halt, some- 
tirno.s before a great mosque, sometimes at a little 
section of bazaar that has crept in between the 
palaces. 

Not far north of the city stand the giant remains 
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Palace of the Sultan's Mother on the Bosphorus. 



The Sultan's old Palace, seith Yildh Kiosk on the hill behind. 




Brldg'e over the Golden Horn. 
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of the Roumeli Hissar, a fortress erected by Moham¬ 
med II. in 1453 to menace Constantinople and dominate 
the northern approaches. Stone balls said to weigh six 
hundredweight were thrown by the artillery mounted 
on its walls. Now an American college occupies a 
commanding position above the ancient fort, and bom¬ 
bards Turkey with semi-educated young Greeks and 
Armenians, speaking English with a twang like a 
banjo. Two more palaces, those of the Khedive of 
Egypt and his mother, are the next landmarks, and 
then the palaces are succeeded by less pretentious but 
altogether charming chalets and bungalows. All Con¬ 
stantinople flits to the 'I'lpp^i' Bosphorus in summer, 
for bathing, fishing, and fresh air. A swimmer takes 
his morning dip straight out of his bedi’oom, while 
children fish from the wiu'^^ows all day long. Life 
is exquisite in these shady, painted houses, with their 
verandahs looking out over the waters and the grec ^ 
jalousies breaking the glare. It is only when a dead 
camel becomes entangled in the wooden piles of the 
landing-stages that the delightful monotony is marred. 
Then it is as if all the tanneries in the world had 
come to pay a visit. 

At Therapia are the sunimei’ quarters of the ^ aiious 
embassies, and the little inlet that holds the ye ov^ 
funnelled, white yachts of the Ambassadors, irom 
Therapia a clear view is obtained of the entrance to 
the Black Sea, whence a never - failing whid blows 
in summer, Beyond Therapia the lieavy stone em¬ 
bankment, which runs iJong the European shore foi 
about ten miles, ceases and gives way to nature, except 
where picturesque little hamlets occur. 1 he noitlieni- 
most poifit touched at by tlie regular 6team</rs is within 
three miles of the Black Sea, and here my boat crossed 
over to the otl*er side and commenceil the return 
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journey. The Asiatic shore is not so fashionable, and 
the stone embanking is much broken, while the houses 
are often tumble-down. Still for mile after mile they 
fringe the water, sometimes standing one behind the 
other in terraces, sometimes throwing up the hillside, 
while in rear are beautiful gardens bright with flowers 
and shady with overhanging trees. 

Who lives in all these wonderful places and in the 
densely-inhabited streets and lanes of old Stamboul ? 
The Turk is much in the minority. Every nationality 
in Europe is represented, from the Finn to the Greek, 
from the Portuguese to the Hungarian. Easterns of 
every race swarm in the city. Egyptians, Arabs, 
Abyssinians, Syrians, Chaldeans, Persians, Armenians, 
Afghans, Hindus, Jews, Zanzibaris, Japanese, Tartars, 
Siamese, Malayans, Burmese, Turcomans, Philippinos, 
negroes of every shape and shade of colour. What do 
they all believe, what do they eat, wherewithal do they 
live ? Every possible degree of diversity of thought 
and custom is here gathered together on the shores 
of the beautiful, magnificent, fascinating Bosphorus. 
Its hills have looked down for thousands of years upon 
the changing phases of human existence, have seen 
fleets and armies, civilisations and religions, come and 
go like gusts of wind. Common to every age and 
every period must have been at least one feeling the 
feeling that the blue Bosphorus has no rival in the 
world; that man might wish for no more than to live 
and to die upon its lovely shores. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

RAILWAYS IN ANATOLIA. 

Much as I should have liked to lingex’ in Constanti¬ 
nople, it was always necessary to I’emember that the 
whole length of the Turkish Empire lay before me, and 
that I must travel several thousand weary miles ei'e I 
could return to the shores of the Bosphorus and sit me 
down in Paradise. For the poor scrivener there is little 
• x’est in this world, little reward in lucre, little meed of 
human sympathy. He is hustled from pillar to post, 
from Dan to Beersheha, with a heartlessness seldom 
accoi’ded even to the commonest criminal. Regarded 
by the established as a mossless rolling stone, by his 
publisher as a mere machine for the concoction of false 
literature, he becomes a cynic whose only recreation lies 
in the telling of traveller’s tales, and in the drawing of 
innocent legs. A woful profession. 

From Constantinople my road lay along the Anatolian 
Railway to Konia, thence to Eregli by the first section 
of that world-famous scheme, the Baghdad Railway. 
The train knaves Haidar Pasha a station, not an old 
gentleman, as sometimes supposed in political circles 
oil the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, at some uneaithly 
hour in the morning, which suggested the advisability 
of leaving Constantinople the evening before and spend¬ 
ing the night In a hostelry adjacent to the railway 
terminus. Once committed to this plan, I found that 
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o boats were allowed upon the Bosphorus after sunset, 
and that I must catch the last ferryboat at six, or get 
up at three the next morning to make connection with 
the train. Upon inquiring the reason for restriction 
of the water traffic, I was informed that the Sultan 
objected to his subjects moving about after sunset, 
when he could not keep his eye upon them. Because 
of this the Bosphorus is deserted at night, and for the 
same reason trains are not allowed to run after dark. 
The Sultan lives in continual terror of assassination, 
and of revolt against his rule. One of his precautions 
against the latter is restriction of travel throughout 
the country. To this end has been invented the 
teskere system, whereby travellers of all nationalities 
must carry from town to tov.m a document requiring 
visa by the police. A tesker<5 is easily procured by all 
Eui’opeans except Russians, but a Turkish subject does 
not get one lightly. The price of a teskerd, and its 
continual visa, is a source of considerable income to 
the Government, while the system affords a magnificent 
opportunity to the official, who usually makes his un¬ 
fortunate countryman, wRo wishes to travel on business 
or pleasure, pay sweetly for the precious privilege. A 
realisation of this obstacle to free circulation of the 
population is essential to an understanding of the con- 
flitions of life in Turkey. The restriction shows the 
fear that is in the mind of the ruler, and the despotic 
power that he wields. 

JJaving reached the quay whence the steamer started, 
I had a brief encounter with the Turkish official. A 
brass-buttoned individual came up and intimated to 
niy servant—a Greek youth yclept Socrate—that he 
was going to examine my luggage, but that be was 
prepared to desist for four piastres — eightpence. 
Socrate has great respect for the Turk, and advised 
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payment. But the irritability engendered 
by civilised travel—it is only upon the real road that 
one's disposition warms into geniality—made me stub¬ 
born, and I argued that having been through the 
Customs on my entrance into Turkey thej^ had no 
right to examine my baggage thereafter. The man 
showed me his gold buttons and declared himself of 
the Douane. But I hardened my heart, and ordered 
Socrate to tell him to go away, as I would neither give 
backshish nor allow my baggage to be touched. With 
tears in his eyes Socrate begged me to pay and avoid 
trouble. So then I addressed myself to the Turk 
direct, and told him to GO. To emphasise my mean¬ 
ing I shouldered myself between him and . my bag¬ 
gage, and turned my back upon him. He hung about 
sheepishly for a while and then departed. At the 
time I thought it a try-on, but I afterwards heard 
that baggage was really subject to examination at the 
quay. Anyhow Socrate's respect for his master wont 
up several degrees, and ^v^hen a few minutes later I 
gave two porters exactly a quarter of what they de¬ 
manded he began to realise that he served a citizen 
of no mean country. He had never dreamed of such 
cavalier treatment of the Turk, and, ever since, his 
ambition lias been to become a British subject. 

At the other side we were taken by porters to a low 
haunt which the proprietor described as the first hotel 
in the place. I was shown the best room in the house, 
one with three beds, and told the price was a franc per 
bed. I asked for a smalha’ room, and was shown one 
with two b('dR, which 1 said I would take at two francs. 
When all ray baggage was bestowed, the man said to 
Socrate that a mistake had been made, and that the 
price was tsvo i'rancs per bed, or four for exclusive use 
ot the room. One gets very tired of Greeks, t found, 
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however, that one gets much more tired of Greek beds, 
for during the night I was literally devoured. Never 
have I welcomed daylight so heartily, and the necessity 
to be up and off. 

At the station the Customs people tried me again. 
This time I utterly declined to take any notice of them, 
and warned them off my baggage in an unmistakable 
manner. A great commotion ensued, and business-like 
gendarmes surrounded us. Then the station-master 
appeared and respectfully enough —he was Ai'menian 
—asked me why I objected to the examination of my 
baggage, I declared my'self British, and that having 
been examined when I landed in Turkey I would not 
submit to it again. He pleaded that it was the regu¬ 
lation of the railway and a mere formality. Finally, 
we came to a compromise by my allowing them to open 
a small handbag. Then all my things were tumVded 
into the train, British prestige having been vindicated 
and the Turkish face saved. 

One hears much of German commercial entor])rlse in 
Turkey, and particularly in connection with the Ana¬ 
tolian Railway, which is a purely German concern, 
though bearing a Turkish name. But on the railway 
there is little to indicate Teutonic surround- 
All the police are Turkish, all the minor 
officials Turks, Greeks, and Armenians, while the only 
languages used are French and Turkish. Through¬ 
out the whole of three days' journey T saw only a 
single ' Jerman, the engineer for the Baghdad section. 
The system is Prussian as regards the permanent way, 
and most of the rolling-stock comes from Germany. 
But the fact is that the people who run the line, 
though Gormrii, care first for their ov/n pockets and next 
f(jr Germaiiy. 'J'hey buy or employ what is cheapest 
or most suitable, and do not care a finger-sna[> fin* tlie 
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ongin of an article or a servant. True, much material 
must be of German manufacture in order tliat they may 
retain the political and diplomatic support essential to 
their welfare in the future. But that support secured, 
in the case of most German enterprises in Turkey, and 
schemes fairly afloat, patriotism occupies a small place 
in the calculations of promoters. The tendency to deal 
with the Fatherland must always be strong, but it is 
founded chiefly upon the fact that the German knows 
the goods available in his own country better than 
the goods of other countries, that his manufacturers 
are induced to make according to sample more readily 
than according to standard, and that credit and bank¬ 
ing facilities are more easily obtained at home.. But it 
remains that the majority of German commission agents 
in Turkey do as much business in English goods as in 
German, and that they are perfectly indiscriminate in 
importing into the country what they can sell, regard¬ 
less of its origin. It does not do to under-estimate the 
political importance of commercial enterprise on the 
part of Germany in Turkey, but at the same time it is 
easy to over-estimate its significance. The master ini- 
[)ulse i)i every German engaged in business in Turkey, 
as in business men of every other nationality, is to 
make money for himself as tjuickly as possible. We 
have only to look at the defunct Transvaal, or the 
flourishinji United States of America, where naturali- 
satiou was, and is, an aid to business, to see how many 
Englishmen and Germans are prepared to exchange 
their nationality for tinother which shall atford them 
the opportunity to attain greater personal prosperit}*. 
Patriotism is a great and overwhelming sentiment in 
moments of crisis, but in the everyday atfaivs of life ’t 
is frequently forgotten. 

Hardly is ILiIdar Pasha left behind tliaii the rail- 
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I'oad swings south-east towards the shores of the Sea of 
Marmora. Sometimes the train runs along the top of 
a cliff which affords an extensive view of the lovely 
islands dotting the blue water, and again it descends 
to the very edge of the clear tideless sea whose tiny 
Avaves lap the embankment within a few feet of the 
grinding wheels. Little bays curve the coast-line, 
in each a miniature Naples, with its white houses 
and green background reflected in the placid mirror¬ 
like Avater. Small fishing-villages appear every now 
and then, each with its little fleet of boats suspended 
in the transparent depths. The small stone piers are 
picturestjue affairs, busy in a somnolent sort of fashion, 
occasionally given up to red-fezzed and baggily-trousered 
urchins who play with the shrill abandonment of ii're- 
sponsible childhood. For half the day w'e skirted these 
idyllic shores ; then the scenery changed. 

At Isrnid we entered a great level plain, thickly 
populated and widely cultivated. This broad stretch 
of alluvium presaged the neighbourhood of mountains, 
and soon we found ourselves in a maze of foothills 
amidst which the train wound in and out with much 
lieavy labour. Consultation of the map showed a dis¬ 
tant snow-capped peak to be the Mysian Olympus of 
old, and it came home to one that the train rolled over 
cl.aB.sic ground. Two hours out of Ismid we began to 
I'.se in earnest, and at a station called Biledjik tVie 
altitude Ava.s lecorded as 900 feet. This, however, 
proved to be but the beginning of the climb to the 
central phueaii of Asia Minoi'. From Biled’iik the 
railroaxl makes a most remarkable ascent. In exactly 
ten mile.s we- rose just 1024 feet, which amounts to the 
iici.i.vy g; adf- of 1 in .50. Speed fell off to six and "ven 
miles per liovir, and in place s it seemed a:; if wo must 
stick altogether, Meanwlide the a'icw w.is mo.st ira- 
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i, foi’ we curled in and around and through the 
spurs of a great wall of rock that dominated a narrow 
valley far below. After one wide cur^ e the little town 
of Biledjik seemed to lie at our feet, the people to be 
no bigger than flies, the foaming river a mere thread 
of silver. Up and up climbed the train, through a 
dozen tunnels, over innumerable bridges, along magni¬ 
ficent gorges, until darkness came and I could see no 
more. For varied scenery, exquisite on the shores of 
Marmora, dark and forbidding in the gorges that give 
approach to Guiveh, grand and impressive on the 
mountain side above Biledjik, there are few railways 
in the world that can equal the first day's journey on 
the Anatolian line. At Eski-Shehr w^e halted* for the 
night, having taken thirteen hours to cover the moder¬ 
ate distance of 194 miles. Deducting stoppages our 
average speed came to no more than eighteen miles per 
hour, while inclusive of halts we progressed at the rate 
of only fifteen miles in the hour, showing that if it were 
not for the scenery travelling on the German railway 
would not be an exciting pastime. 

Eski-Shehr stands at a height of 2400 leet above the 
sea, and is wwthy of notice on account of the remr-rk- 
able development it has undergone since the advent of 
the railway in 1892. From here diverge the lines to 
Angora, Konla, and Constantinople, constituting Eski- 
Shehr the coiitre ef a system totalling 1033 kilometres 
m length. A mere village in pre-railway days, 
enterprise h?is changed it into a flourishing town. Being 
selected as the principal depot of the railway, ii: quickly 
sprang into prominence, an 1 now it is one the bu-Iest 
places in Anatolia. The railway alone voj)rese.ntB pop¬ 
ulation of (>00 families, the adults of whom are flrivers 
or guards for the trains, erigineers for the wo’'ksnops^ 
or poi'ters to deal with the iieavy traffic. The total 
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Ing-stock of the system, said to number 50 locomo 
tives and 2000 carriages and trucks, is housed and 
repaired at Eski-Shehr. The workshops are large and 
finely equipped, all the plant, said to be worth several 
hundred thousands sterling, coming from Germany. 
Over 400 men are employed, of whom very few are 
Germans, the great majority being Turks, who seem to 
show much aptitude for engineering, with a sprink¬ 
ling of Greeks, Armenians, Italians, Austrians, &c. 
Out of 700 men connected with the railway at Eski- 
Shehr, I was told that less than twenty were German. 
Two doctors maintained by the co)npany for the benefit 
of the employees are Greek. A school, established by 
the company for the education of the children of em¬ 
ployees, is conducted on purely German lines, instruc¬ 
tion being given in the German language, the subjects 
including German, Armenian, and Greek Turkish and 
French lieing obligatory. The school has an attend¬ 
ance of 100 altogether, of which GO are Greeks, and 
of the others only a few are Germans, or Gennan-speak- 
in'r Au.sti’ians or Swiss. From all of which may be 
deilucted the conclusion, already indicated, that the 
Gernians are much more concerned to run their line 


economicaliy, than to bring swarms of their country¬ 
men fi’orn home at high expense. 

The cliief export from Eski-Shehr is grain, but a 
]es3 bulky and much morc^ valuable commodity found 
in the neighbourhood runs it close. Of meerschaum 
Eski-Shehr is the largest producer in the whole world, 
three separate mines 'situated witliin a few hours’ 
journey of tiif t(»wu being the rmly important ones 
kriowii. Native miners rent a claim bom the Govern¬ 
ment and do their own digging. The raw product is 
sold to agnni.s for Austrian firms, who clean and 
poliRh it, and export it t<> Vierma in a half-finished 
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ondition. The Government makes X8000 per annum 
out of the mining rights and royalties. Tu our school¬ 
days we were given to understand that meerschaum 
was petrified sea-foam, but I understand that it is 
nothing but clay of a fine and peculiar quality, with a 
chemical name of no profit to know. How one's illu¬ 
sions drop away with increasing years ! Eski-Shehr is 
celebrated for one other thing, and that is the hotel of 
Madame Tadia. Madame's nationality I know not, nor 
do I know whence sprang Monsieur, long deceased. But 
I do know that Madame provided me with a sweet, 
clean, and comfortable bed for one franc, and that her 




ability to manufacture Scotch broth and cafe au lait is 
descended upon her straight from heaven. 

From Eski-Shehr the original line of the Anatolian 
Railway runs due east to Angora, known to the 
ancients as Ancyra of the Phrygians, and to Europe 
as the home of a scarce breed of goat. This is the 
route by which the Germans originally planned to 
proceed towards Mesopotamia and Baghdad, but from 
which circumstances diverted them. The branch line 
to Konia leaves the old main line to continue its 
course along the northern half of Asia Minor, and 
makes a long southern detour until at Atium-Kara- 
Hissar it enters the territory of the rival railways 
from Smyrn.a. Of the Smyrna-Aidin it is sufficient 
herv to say that it is a Britisli concern, costs the 
country nothing, and gives a dividend to its share¬ 
holders. It is to the Turk a standing illustratioii ot 
what honest fTite. jirise can do for all concerned. Curi¬ 
ous that, in spite of the object-lesson ailoided l)y this 
railway, the Turkish (Jovenimejit h is deliberately per¬ 
mitted another concern, at i^reat expeusi’* to Tuik.^y, 
to encroach upon the hinterland inn i Led out Iw n.' . nre 
for extiusircn of llie British line. 1 he Anatolian Rail- 
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^ from Constantinople costs the Gov'ernment untold 
trancs per annum for every kiiomet)’e of its length, and 
it h.as crossed the path of the Smyrna-Aidin concern 
so as completely to check further development. Nearly 
all that the German line has done the British line 
nught have done for Turkey, at no expense to.Turkey. 
Not only has this Britisli railway been disappointed of 
its reasonable hopes, hut it is denied the right to con¬ 
nect its line with its German rival, which would give 
the oj)portuuity of quoting through rates to its patrons. 
In this respect the other Smyrna line has had more 
success, for it has effected a junction while the Smyrna- 
Aidin has never got within fifty miles of the German 
line. 
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The Smyrna-Kassaba Bailway owes its existence to 
British enterprise, and in 1873 had reached Ala- 
Shehr, the old and original Philadelphia, a distance 
ot some 170 miles from Smyrna. After the lapse of a 
certain period, under the terms of thc: concession the 
Turkish Government possessed the right to take over 
the railway, and thi.s they exercised. So far the 
railway had done very well commercially, but the 
Turks were heavily hackshished by a French syndi¬ 
cate, and exorcised their right only to transfer the line 
ii'OiM British to French control. Heretofore this rail- 
oaj had enjoyed no guarantee from the Tiu'kish 
Goveiiimei't, out as a French company was to 
finnish the funds to buy out the British company, 
the new capitaii.sts stipulated for a guarantee. This 
Was p) ovajt'.ij at th(? ruin of ii,310,000 fi anc.s ner aTinxini, 
b. r the wiiole distan -o of 266 kilometres. For exteu- 
of the ln,c to Afinm-Kara-His.sar, another 18,881 
jraiws of am.iial guarantee per kilometre was to be 
oiuid hy^ tlic iui kisii ‘ kavernmeat. 
lie oi.ginal poition of tlxj Tme has cost Turkey alto- 
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er no more than £160,000 hi guarantees, for by 
the terms of the agreement the gnai’antee declines as 
the takings increase. During the last few years there 
has been steady improvement in traffic, and hereafter 
it may be assumed that tlie original portion of the line 
will constitute no charge on the revenues of the coun¬ 
try. In regard to the extension, however, the position 
is very different. Commenced in 1897, the line was com¬ 
pleted during the following year, since when Turkey 
has ]jaid an average guarantee of £140,000 annually. 
There is little perceptible improvement in traffic, and 
I believe it is a fact that the company are making 
small efforts to effect improvement, being content to 
rest on their oars and draw the guarantee.- This 
guarantees as already mentioned, amounts to 18,381 
francs per annum per kilometre. Allowing foi* an 
expenditure on construction of £8000 per mile — I 
ajn assured by a railway expert who knows the line 
and the country that this is an ample estin^ate—we 
h^ fl that the guarantee is equivalent to 15 per cent 
per annum on the capital sum involved—viz., kilo¬ 
metres ] 57 miles x £8000 = £1,256,000. Tin: company 
of course is hound to maintain a .service of trains, which 
runs awav o ith a good deal of Ihcir income irom the 
Turkish Government; but it remains ihat alter deduc¬ 
tion of working expenses, calculai ‘d on the same scale 
a.s paid by the Baghdad Hallway to the Anatviian 
Railvvay for mancigemieut of their line (r?dc page 58), 
there is still enough L ft to pay the dividen'l 12 per 
cent to shareholders. The Company s account-, ho^v- 
ever, show onlv divuleiiJs of a most mude.sl cliarnctcr, 
and one woialero where the discrc}; u c'* Ic's. But 
when It is discovered iluii debentuirs lor 70.00u,eu0 
fiaiics, <’r £‘J 800,000. vvrri issued Ui eoTn *ctioji with 
the proiougtiUon, . nd it i . .r'cro]k,cte<l d at tho pr(»- 
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longation must have cost less than half this sum to 
build, we realise that upon construction were made 
enormous profits, which it has been thought discreet 
to conceal. 

Here we have an excellent illustration of the utter 
perniciousness of the guarantee system as imposed 
upon the Turks by greedy foreign financiers. The 
company exploiting this section of railway have found 
for* them annually a sum of money which pays work¬ 
ing expenses and a dividend. Every penny earned 
by the railway, up to the limit of the guarantee, 
goes, not into the pockets of the shareholders, but 
towards diminution of the guarantee provided by the 
Turkish Government. Obviously, while traffic receipts 
remain far below the figure of the guarantee, it is a 
matter of indifference to the company how much the 
railway earns. In fact, the company have only one 
real anxiety, and that is to comply with conditions 
as regards maintenance of a train service at the 
least possible expense to themselves. Every penny 
they save in working goes into their own pockets. 
Th(: trifle they make in earnings does not enrich 
them, but merely reduces the Turkish liability for 
gnnrantee. Under these conditions it pa 3 "s a railway 
company positively to discourage traffic. Certainly 
vve c.Minot conceive of the purchase of new rolling- 
stock, i>i the lowering of rates, or of any other steps 
which vfill add to working expenses. The company 
hrhie rnu on commercial and not on altruistic lines, 
we cjmnot expt^et from them anything but a policy 
of /co'/v:, a situation extremelv unfortunate for 
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^on was effected with the Anatolian line, whicL 
niglit Smyrna into direct communication with Con- 
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stantinople. From a western point of view nothing 
could he more desirable, or more propitious of advance¬ 
ment, than the establishment of railway connection 
between the two chief commercial centres. The dis¬ 
tance between Smyrna and Constantinople by the 
railw^ay route is about the same as that betw'een 
London and Inverness, and capable of being traversed 
in twelve to sixteen hours. But instead of the joyful 
inauguration of an express service, which would cany 
mails and stimulate business in a variety of ways, 
something quite different happened. 

Smyrna is the ancient outlet for the trade' of Asia 
Minor, and most of the important caravan routes 
converge upon it. The tendency for commerce to 
gravitate towards the markets of tlie world along 


the lines of least resistance remains true whether 


transport is by railway or cart or camel. No sooner 
ivas tht^ Smyrna line linked up Avith the Anatolian 
system than exports from the central plateau of 
Asia Minor began to show an inclination to desert 
the Constantinople route and to revert to the old 
oiic. to Smyrna. For instance, grain from Konia 
could be passed along the Anatolian line to Afunn- 
Kara-Hissar, transferred there to the Kassaba line, 
railed to Smyrna and shipped, more ^d’^ aply than if it 
w^ere sent through Constantinople. The consequence 
was a raisiug of rates between Konia and Afium- 
Kara-Hissar w'hich defeated this tendonc}. It now 
costs on ihe Anatolian Kailway to send wheat horn 
Konia to Constantinople (751) kifanetr^ - ) £T2U pin- 
tinck, as compared with fTl^- to AfinM-Karn,* 1 
(272 kiloins.), a discrimination dial enf irel kills trans¬ 
port the last narasi place, wle'Cee tla are slill. 
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be incurred the rates to the coast at Smyrna, an¬ 
other 517 kilometres. There has been established at 


Constantinople (Haidar Pasha station) in recent years 
a quay company which charges heavy dues and other 
expenses on goods arriving at the terminus. There is 
Identity of interest between the quay company ami 
the railway company, which results in co-operation in 
the endeavour to bring as much traffic as possible to 
Constantinople. Already stultified by the rivalry be¬ 
tween the two companies, the junction next suffered 
complete destruction, for the Sultan, in pursuance of 
his futile and disastrous policy of restricting travel and 
communication, ordered that the rails connecting the 
tv.'o stations at Afium-Kara-Hissar should be torn up 
altogether. This, be it noted, is the doing of a 
Government who subsidise the railways concerned to 
the extent of some £350,000 annually, money spent, 
presumably, with the object of developing the economic 
condition of the country. Turkey would seem to 
have a monopoly of this preposterous variety of in¬ 


consistency. 

My lonely journey along Asia Minor was to be 
jdeasantly interrupted at Afium-Kara-Plissar—Afium 
is Turkish for opium, a commodity widely cultivated 
in the neighbourliood—by a meeting wiih tw(. British 
fslficers, engaged upon the characteristic pursuit of 
game. They had made an interesting trek in the 
interio)’, and were making use of the la'dway to reach 
a. n .iw base of operations at Konia. They were Loth 
young, which did net prevent their [lossession of beards 
vmtuy of Abraham. I gave a tea-pfU'ty in mv com- 
]!urlinejtt and found my newly laid In butter, sardines, 
jam, ,Vc., greatly .appreciated. My guests innl been 
-vvithc/ijl many of itie, frill, to existence for rsome tlno', 
and ate with a be.artine.ss tli.at did Liu; 8ei\ice credit. 
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F«iw things delight the British taxjiayer so much as to 
see his hard-earned money spent in the manner chosen 
by my young friends. They knew nothing of Turkey 
or its language, but just launched themselves into the 
only big game country within reach of their limited 
leave. They had roughed it with a vengeance, and 
were keen on continuing until the last moment possible. 
What better training could there be for field work, 
and what finer expression of the soldierly spirit could 
there be than this deliberate choice of the hard and 
enterprising life entailed by a sporting expedition in 
a semi-civilised land ? We are prone, some of to 
grudge our soldiers their frequent furlough, but when 
is spent in this manner the soldier is keeping himself 
in condition and fitting himself for his profession to 
a degree possible in no other way except by active 
service. It has been my privilege in recent years to 
see a little of the Continental oflicer in contiguity 
to his Britisl) confrevc^ and if I may say so without 
the appearance of patronage, I would like to express 
the opinion that the British officer has nothing i o fear 
from comparisoK. It is possible that the foreigner is 
a trifle more scientific, though even that is not sure 
in these days of strenuousness in our army. But f r 
the practical man, with a knowledge of woodcraft, with 
an eye for chantry, with experience of camp Lfe, with 
highly developed stamina and pow^<*rs ed’endurance, for 
in faet much that makes the ideal >egim(;ntal ofiicor, 
give me the British oOlcer to back againsi air otlici ie 
the world. It seems a little uaneces.-iay thus tY> paiiit 


tfie lily, but it has happened witl\in the las'< year or 
two that I iiave frcquontly heard it i ilro. the 

joui-nalist shorJd lie so down oit the suld.i- r. 1 e.uniot 
answer ior tl?e wLidr of pixilossion, Iril 1 am glad 
to lake tlie opportir.nly speak fw n VRoli. 
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Konia reached, we all made for the local hostelry, 
AN'hich tiii-ned out to be a palatial building entitled 
the Hotel du Chemin de Fer de Baghdad. At the 
station we were interested to find a beautiful 


train de luxe, with a saloon decorated with flowers 
and upholstered in crimson morocco, compartments 
luxuriously fitted with beds, toilet, &c. This we 
discovered to be the special train of the German 
Ambassador, who was engaged in his annual tour of 
inspection. While we were arguing about our luggage 
at the station, there came a rush of obsequious Turkish 
officers brushing everybody out of the way of a modest- 
looking but Imposing gentleman in a top hat. I was 
facing the movement, and at once gave way before 
my betters. But one of the young officers had his 
back to the Ambassador, and when the Turks tried 
to hustle him out of the way he just turned mildly 
upon them and wanted to know what they meant 
by shoving him. Meanwhile the Ambassador walked 
round the obstacle without ado, but the Turks were 
completely flabbergasted to find the great man so 
treat'd — unintentionally of course — and the culprit 
showing no signs of guilt. At the hotel with the 
sii nilicant name there was a better dinner than usual, 
(jwlng to the fact that the Ambassador was giving an 
entertainment to his compatriots. We each had two 
rr/i-ids of ice-cream, and I was rejoiced to think how 
oneophisticated my inside remained, after all these 


long yetirs. 

Koiii,.. Uie um'-ient Iconinm, is a vei v old city, and 
.-aid to lit tin- jtrst place to emergi- aftei the Deluge. 
St fhud , tsiied it twice, once in company \sith 
liarnabas, riiid the other t"' ic with Timothy, It 
■aao here that the great ajv'ith- was taken for a 
liea lKO! >.• 'vl, and had rmiqb ado to pi'eveut the 
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priests of Jupiter doing sacrifice to him. There are 
very few signs of the ancient civilisation visible, the 
town being now entirely modern. The advent of the 
Anatolian Kail way has brought considerable prosperity, 
many Greeks and Armenians, and a few Europeans, 
doine: a largfe trade. A branch of the Ottoman Bank, 
managed by a Syrian Agent who speaks excellent 
English, pays very well. 

Konia is the scene of an endeavour on the part of 
the Turkish Government to populate a wide region 
that only needs inhabitants to blossom foith into great 
productivity. Even the Sultan cannot augment the 
population, either by natural or supernatural means, 
so that the civilised device of immigration has . been 
employed. The Government keeps agents in the 
Crimea, the Caucasus, Roumelia, and elsewhere to 
invite Mahomedans to transfer their place of residence. 
The great inducement is the change fi’om Christian 
countries to a Mahomedan country. Immigrants are 
promised land, houses, seed-corn, &c., and all the 
facilities for making a new start in life. The object 
is plain enough, and would be entirely laudable if 
effectively striven after. Increased cultivatioi- wall 
bring increased revenue, the influx will provide further 
population from which to recruit the army, " hile tht 
strengthening of the Mussulman, as compared with 
the Christii'ii element, will tend to rase the qia stion 
of Mus.sulman n rsns Christian, which is always to the 
ibio in Turkish politics. Unfortunately, however, this 
excellent policy Is not pursued in a maimer like!} to 
Imve the desired result. An Emigration Coinmissii*)! 
in (/on.star-tinople discusses with local auiiio.i itier- the 
allocatior, of h»<migrants arriving iu the cuoiitiy. 
Nnrabers of unfortunate famili. : ar duinpod oj.oK 
communities whose ofliciai; \vouiu nuhei ’mt i'avo 
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them. When arrived they are given land, of which 
there is plenty, but the houses and com are quite 
another matter. The local authorities are already 
harassed by demands for remittances to Constan¬ 
tinople, and the infliction of immigrants simply adds 
to their difficulties. The consequence is that the 
unfortunate newcomers fall between two stools, their 
sufferings usually being of the kind that only the 
patient Oriental can endure. W’'ithin the last ten 
years some 2000 families have been brought into the 
Konia district. Terrible mortality occurs among the 
children and old people, and when at last something 
is done it is often after the sufferers are broken in 
health and spirit. I saw in Konia long rows of miser¬ 
able huts in which were a remnant of people who had 
arrived two years before, many of whom had died of 
starv.-^ tion, and some of whom were kept alive only by 
charity. Apparently most of the promises made to 
them by the Turkish Government had been broken. 



.‘i jVe^rro Sj'dar//e. 





















CHAPTER III. 

THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY CONVENTION.' 

One of the biggest feats of legerclemalu performed 
in i-ecent times is that involved in the formation of 
a company to build a railway to Baghdad. Com¬ 
mercially such a railway would seem to be of great 
importance, while politically and strategically its con¬ 
struction might have far-reaching re.sults. I’lie maker 
of the line is Germany; by its means German}' is 
to colonise Asia Minor, reduce Turkey to vassalage, 
absorb Mesopotamia, oust Great Britain from tin* 
Persian Gulf, and finally to extend the mailed fist 
towards India. I am not aware that any p.in-Germau 
h.as ever actually Siiid that India is to be the ultimate 
reward of Teutonic entei’prise, but I have no doubt 
that many have thought so. Anyhow, many sanguine 
Germans expect that construction of the railway yiU 
letwl to some of the other coasoquences set forth, and 
it w'ould seem, also, that some pessimistic Englishmen 
think that what Germans desire must come to pass if 
England stands by and permits Germany to procci >1. 
To endeavour to discover what Germany ha.s to gain 
by <;onstructiou of tlie railway, ,ind what Eiigland 
stands to lose, was the main object for which the 

• The U kia of the Coitvciilicit and .‘Gi'Mitii.uy documents aijpcir in .ho 
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j^rney recorded in this volume was undertaken, 
route followed closely along the pi’oposed alignment of 
the railway, and as the country traversed suggests 
observations bearing upon the subject, they will be 
interpolated in my narrative. Meanwliile a brief 
review of the history of the scheme, and of the cir¬ 
cumstances that led to its development, may iiot be 
unwelcome to readers who have not studied the 
question. 

The idea of a railway to Baghdad is a very old one, 
the first to push the matter, so far as I am aware, 
being Mr, latterly Sir William, Andrew, an Indian 
railway official of considerable renown. Sir John 
Macneill and General Chesney in 1857 reported upon 
the route between Alexandretta, in the north-east 
corner of the Mediterranean, and Bussorah, the rivei* 
port near the head of the Persian Gulf. Their esti¬ 
mate was for 1000 miles of railway, at a cost of .£7500 
per mile, giving a total of about seven and a half 
millions sterling. They apprehended no serious en¬ 
gineering difficulties, and wei'e of opinion that the rail¬ 
way must soon pay its way. There was then, of coui'se, 
no question of a guarantee. For twenty years the 
entliusiastlc Andrew advocated his scheme, writing of 
it that it “ will bind the vast population of Hindoostau 
by an iron link with the people of Europe,” grandilo¬ 
quent sentiment that did not sound sufficiently attract¬ 
ive to the financiers of those days. l>ut in 1872 Andrew 
triumphed io the t- xtent of obtaining the appoint- 
menr of a .Select Committee of the H.)use of (.'ornmons 
to examine the question. The Committee went deeply 
into the matter and finally apprewed of tiie idea, tlte 
Government of India concurring. Nevertheless the. 
nimble financii-r was not to l;e drawn, and funds were 
never forthcoming. The Pigyptian trouble in the ea 'ly 
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Sixties gave the Euphrates Valley Railway scheme, 
as it was then known, a tremendous ullip, for it was 
feared that Arabi Pa-sha would damage t!ie Suez Canal, 
and break our line of communication with India. Our 
occupation of Egypt immediately thereafter, and the 
assurance of the safety of the Canal thereby secured, 
put an end to all idea of the necessity of an alternative 
route to India, and Sir William Andrew’s hopes w ere 
finally blasted. 

Before proceeding to discuss the more modern 
histoiy of the scheme, however, it will be instructive, 
in view of the present political situation in Turkey, to 
note the then relations between Turkey and ourselves 
as indicated in some of the papers placed before the 
Parliamentax’y Committee of 1872. The projectors of 
the scheme entered into correspondence with the 
Turkish Ambassador in London, and obtained from him 
the assurance that his Government gave it their full 


support. You are well aware,” wrote Musurus Pashr. 
to Sir George Jenkinson, M.P., one of the projector.^, 
“ that I should like to see constmcted ;■ r; ilwav from 
Constantinople to Bussorah, and the rm])orial (hxvern 
ment would readily grant the same terms for loakinii 
it; but as i fear i liis is more than can be ;xccomplisiie<l 


at present, I content myself with the line from thr 
IVlediterranean f>r the Persian Gulf: wheiler tl" 
valley of the Euphrates or Tigris lx pref i red is im¬ 
material for me ; but it seems tb.vt by the former, 
which has been .dready surveyed, the railway v •.old 
iji the cheapest and easiest to be ma<le, ii c<>i> , • juviic 
oi the flatness of the try, aiid ihev< n!' vh- 

•he:' 2 'e;;t. 8;* biat yorj see it is ntd u-o -wiuIm i-i'i . 

of the Turkish Cover;i;neiii which are w.iiit’: y 1=' ■wy 
otbe line, but v•.^vijo^ !■: eae of the o -ini'-.-', -ok; 
oatiira! ad" ;-icwd Kiytow' < V ;iii(y 
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e, especially to England, Tvliose assistance 
i^uislte." 


Sl 


Phis letter was written in 1871, when British influ¬ 
ence was paramount in Constantinople, and when we 
had only to ask for concessions to receive them. One 
ot the great advantages presumed for the railway was 
that it could be used for the transport of troops and 
military material to either India or Persia—the latter 
contliigcncy always possible in view of Russian activitv 
in Central Asia. Turkey had nothing to sa}’^ against 
our plans, and indeed every aspect of the question was 
discussed in a manner that suggested that the territory 
in which the railwa)^ was to be built was British, and 
noi Turkish at all. Contrast English influence of 
those days, as indicated by the tone of the Turkish 
Ambassadors letter, with our position in Turkey to¬ 
day ! fhe reigning Sultan was then our special pro¬ 
teges England was the sworn protector of Turkey, and 
the Kaiser still in swaddling-clothes. ISTow we are the 
Sultan s deadliest enemy, to the fate of Turkey we 
would appear to be almost indifferent, and the K aiser 
is tlie .special guardiau of the Sick Man.^ 

Mr lari stone’s I’eturn to power In 1880 marked a 
great change in our relations with Turkey. Hitherto 
had regarded the Ottoman Empire as cojisiituting 
' valuable defence against :xggres.sion upon our line of 


eovnniuaioation with the E;.r>1, ;:nd to maintain its in 
dependenee we liad intervened v/hen the Hufi.slaii airny 


was at tlie gates of Constantinople during ilic Iluaso- 
'I'urkislj war. It »vas the presence of our fleet in the 
llo.spborus that atone preveiitral Russia from obtaining 
po.ssrssiojj of the waterway between the Black Sea and 
'•lie iVlediterraneau. Wir saved Turkey then, not for 


' l'ii < ■ till' .Mii.i'itiiin wl, :u tl'i; ivnu,-.- 

Kcorit I", VO 1,.,' ,l -.cl ii h u •■o.C.i".. 


los jojil'M. v in 'ruikcp. 
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philanthropic reasons, but because we were compelled 
lor our own sake to keep Eussia within bounds. Our 
action earjied for us in Turkey great gratitude, which 
exists among many Turks to this day. But our occu¬ 
pation of Egypt followed very shortly, and the good¬ 
will entertained for us by the Sultan disappeared. 
With England in possession of Egypt, and with the 
key of the door to the East in her pocket, Turkey's 
strategic position as regards our eastern communica- 
ti(jns declined in importance, and our former policy of 
bolstering up the Ottoman Empire was abandoned. 
This desertion, combined with our occupation of the 
territory of a Turkish vassal, our attitude towards 
the Armenian question, and such pinpricks as Mr 
Gladstone s denunciation of the Sultan as the “ Great 
>v.ssassin, resulted in complete loss of the prestige we 
mid hitherto enjoyed in Constantinople. 

1 his state of allairs gavt* German}^ her opportunity, 
and the Emperor William’s steadfast friendship for 
the Sultan, maijitained even when .dl Christendom 
was aghast at the Armenian atrocities, earned fur 
Germany the place we had wantonly vacated. German 
influence became paramount w’here formerly Hrii ish 
counsels were regarded as law. Germany lu.a no time 
in protiting by her opportunities, a course deemed 
highly Machiavelluin by many people in England, but 
tor v. hlob wo, at least, ought to venture no cundemna- 
ti >n fu view of our own strict adherence to Nnsiiiese 
in our dealings witit Turkey. The moment Turin \ 
ceased to be valuable to ns we dro])pe<l ner a h 
coal, while we had no iie.src'iMon lu i-^norinc' TuiLe !' 
simceptibilities hen tho Egyptian 'iportunitv y^nhrod. 
No won h'r the Sultan gave f coly to Ins new tiiend, 
cor i iU'H we forget that (foiomc c h as had pry c r 
her privnoges ic oiouc oclilicc? 

An early exprtc^Ton of ChMciciny'- rmwly c::v.;iucad 
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e in Constantinople was the granting to a 
German syndicate of a concession for the construction 
of a railway to Angora, a town in the middle of Asia 
Minor, hut considei'ably nearer the Black Sea coast 
than that of the Mediterranean. There already existed 
short line to Ismid, on the sea of Mai’mora, and from 
this point the Germans commenced construction in 
1889. In 1893 the line was completed to Angora, 
measui’ing, together with the section from Constanti¬ 
nople to Ismid, which was transferred to the new 
Anatolian Company, 578 kilometres altogether. The 
Turkish Government, in consideration of the capital 




expended, guaranteed a gross return of 15,000 francs 
per kilometre, with a reduced guarantee for the section 
taken over; that is to say, the Turkish Government 
atrreed to supplement the annual earnings of the 
railway up to a total, per kilometre, of 15,000 francs. 
This appears to have been the beginning ni Turkey 
of that pernicious system which enable? a railway 
comj)any to enjoy a guai-antee to obtain funds for a 
dividend without making a real eftbrt to c.irn one. 

1 shall have much more to say on this subject here¬ 
after, utid in the meantime will content myself with 
remarking that between 1889 and 1907 Turkey ha.s 
sp'uit over nine millions sterling on this variety of ex- 
tr:iA agauce, and that there presently exists upon her 
revenues an annual charge of €600,000 sterling, which 
cannot he mati rlally diminished for very many year.s 
Lo come; indeed it would be : i erfied were the Baghdad 
llafilway ever cornpletf’d or the ieiins provided in tlie 


existing Conv-mtimi. 

The eonstruetioii d. ihc hno to Angcira 'vas iin- 
mediately folio',red by a resvcc'tathm of rho idea of 
e. iaiiwii.y to Ittnhdad and. i're Gulh New 

schemes 'bireird frojii tOe. old in. that they now 
inc! ided thi' n uJisst’en of tlio wish, i-xpresvvt! in the 
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etter of Miisurus Pasha quoted above, for a line to 
link Constantinople itself with Mesopotamia. Angora 


was well on the way, ideas in regard to communi¬ 


cations had been gi'eatly enlarged, and Turke}^ was 


awaking, not indeed to the desirability, but rather 


to the expediency, of development of the provinces 
upon European lines. Various • applications for a 
concession were made, but the Germans held the 
field against all comers. They obtained permission 
to extend their railway from Angora right through 
Asia Minor to Diarbekir, a town situated on the upper 
reaches of the Tigris. From Diarbekir they were to 
have the right to extend to Baghdad, and ultimately 
to the Persian Gulf. The superiority of this scheme 
over the British one, which aimed to connect Baghdad 
only with the Mediterranean, and not wdth Constanti¬ 
nople, is obvious. The British plan secured little or 
no strategic advantage to Turkey, whereas the German 
proposal involved a tremendous increase of military 
power. It made available for war in the Balkans all 
ihe troops bottled up in the inaccessible regions ot Asia 
Minor. It would enable Turkey, in the event ot 
trouble with Russia, to throw troo})S upon her I'avStern 
border, an extremely difficult task under existing 
Conditions. It simplified the Armenian and Kiinl 
questions, and ofi'ered various other advantages that 
the British EuphratiiS Auilley scheme could never 
afford. 

But it was all too good to be true, as the Sultan 
speedily found out. Russia strongly objectod to the 
prospect of her tancumt enemy being put in possessioji 
of so exceUeiit a wenpon. Much diplomalic pressure 
lesuUf d in there h(‘ing tin ust upon Turkov the Ifiack 
StM Basin Agreement, wliich resin ved to Russui the 
riglit to uudertnfe railway enterprise in Ih'* iw>rth 
Asia Mnor, to the exclusion of cvevybeilv si--, 


in 
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Russian zone included a great portion of the 
Anatolian Company's route to Diarbekir, and the 
iigreetnent, which did not take documentary form 
until^ liiOO, etiectually put an end to Geiman and 
Turkish ambition in this direction. Meanwhile, how¬ 
ever, the Anatolian Company had not been idle, for 
they had obtained an extension of their original con¬ 
cession which gave them the right to construct a long 
branch to Konia, a new development of considerable 
significance to British interests. 

Hitherto it had appeared that German and British 
railway enterprise might proceed through Asia Minor 
upon parallel lines without interfering one with the 
other. The natural sphere of the German line was in 
the north, while the south would seem to have been 
clearly ear-marked for the British Smyrna-Aidin con¬ 
cern. But the concession for the Konia extension of 
the German line brought the Anatolian Company right 
across the natural line of advance of the British 
compan}^ thereby putting an end to its legitimate 
expectation of extension along the ancient trade-route 
between Konia and Smyrna. For this unfortunate 
result we have nobody to blame but ourselves. Our 
diplomacy quite unable to cope with German 

influence at Constantinople, owing to tln^ change of 
policy in regard to Tiukey already mentioned, wdiile 
the vSiayrna - Aidiii Company Inid been so far an 
utrprofitable conceni owing to inefficient management, 
and was utterly unable to help itself. The dlscoveiy 
ol^ all attonpt to smuggle dynamite, the iiuportation 
of v/hicii into Turkey w\)s forbiildou bv Jaw, hel])ed 
lo [)r(^ju('ucn the t*'»ver;n)ient ugainst the company, to 
. hose appr aih tor i coognilioii of tb(*ir cLiims deaf ears 

NVCH' tlJIiH-d. 

i lie Ot. iinMn com party, be’og drf'ale*] in k's intcn- 
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tion to extend, along the north of Asia Minor, now 
proceeded with its Koiiia branch, which was completed 
in 1897. The advance to Konia marked a step nearer 
Mesopotamia, and once more the Baghdad Railway 
project became the subject of discussion. Nobody now 
attempted to dispute the German claim to construct 
the long - talked - of line, and various schemes were 
formulated and laid aside. Finally the Emperor 
William, during one of his visits to Constantinople 
neither of which, by the bye, has ever been rc'-turiied 
by the Sultan — clinched the matter and earned for 
himseil the title of Imperial Carpet-bagger. Ihe 
direct outcome of his visit was the famous Baghdad 
Railway Convention of 5th March 1903. 

This Convention, by mutual arrangement, was »sub- 
stituted for the concession held by the Anatolian 
Railway, and provided for the constitution of a joint- 
stock company under the name of Societe Imperiale 
Ottoman du Chemin de Fer do Baghdad, which was 
to take the place c:f thr Anatolian Railway Company 
in all that related to the extension of their line from 
Konia to the Persian Gult. The j^arties concerned 
were practically the same, the chief interest behind 
both the Anatolian Company and the Baghdad 
Company being the Deutsche Bank. Salient iCv^Uncs 
of the Convention were that the company was be 
Turkish and not German, that a lieavy^ kilomelric 
iruarantee was provided, that the concession vj; to 
lust for uiuety-nine years, that the terms m uliicb 
the Turkish C ‘verurnont might taht‘ ovct the railway 
were prohibitive, and that const ruction might l>o do- 
layex! irideiinitely v/wing to circumstances arising out. 
of force viChjc - re, sorb as a w ar bolaveen ljUV(>|)oau 
P(e,ver&, oi' ii radic-al eliange m the iiuaucj il situation 
of .England th;ruienv, or 1* ranee. 
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o sooner had the Convention been signed than 
the world was made aware of the fact. The wildest 
rumours became current in England regarding the tei’ras 
of the Convention, which was universally declared to 
be highly menacing to British interests. The point 
chosen for the terminus of the line was Koweit, the 
Sheikh of which was under British protection. The 
Germans admitted that the good oflSces of England 
were required to permit the carrying out of the 
final stage of the scheme, and they were prepared to 
admit the participation of British capital on equal 
terms, in exchange for the necessary facilities. They 
declared that the railwaj’^ might easily be built as far 
as Baghdad without our assistance, but they were 
prepared to let us in, partly on account of the question 
of tlie terminus, and partly because there was in¬ 
volved a great detil of money which it was more con¬ 
venient to obtain by contributions from all the Powers 
than from Berlin alone. It was, indeed, far better to 
bring in England, France, Austria, and anybody else 
who wa.s prepared to share in the enterprise. If 
Turkey defaulted, then the Powers would , work 
together and add the railwaj guarantee liability to 
the obligations administered by the Dc-Ue PvMiqvc, 
and no one Avould suifer—except Turkey. 

Nobody in England relished the idea of a German 
railway penetrating into our nreserves in the Persian 
Gul f, a l id cutting into our monopoly of the trade of 
Baghdad. But M'' Balfour’s Ministry admitted their 
’uclinatiori id particip.-ite isi tlie .scheme, on the ground 
thiiv it was hi tter to Hhaic in tlie i iilway chan to 
cof: it constiuctod withinit us. Wo had learnt the 
uawLsdom o*' r jfraimng from [lui ticipat ion in projccta 
we o'/.iifl not provL-nt by oni' o' perionce in connection 


with tho Suer, 


!ana). I'hero would be in the jiresent 
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no hard-up Khedive to sell us his shares, and 
the Gei'inans made it quite clear that if we did not 
come in at the beginning we could not expect to be 
allowed in afterwards. 

While the British press was hammering away at the 
scheme in ignorance of the actual terms of the Conven¬ 
tion, Herr Gw inner of the Deutsche Bank, one of the 
signatories to the Convention, sent to The Timea the 
text of the document itself, wherefrom it appeared that 
all the anathema heaped upon it was abundantly justi¬ 
fied. The Government Avas severely attacked fo)’ having 
coquetted with a scheme that was obviously detri¬ 
mental to our interests, and in which existed clauses 
that seemed deliberately designed to undermine our 
position in the Persian Gulf It can only be said for 
the Gal)liiet that nothing had actually been done, and 
that perhaps nothing w'ould have been done without 
assurance that the equality promised should bo actual 
and opei'ative. But suspicion of the Government in 
its dealings with Germany Avas deeply rooted in the 
country at the time, and in saying that “ it see>ns 
almost inconcel\able that the British Government 
should have entertained suggestions for the promotion 
of the scheme, without having fully informed them¬ 
selves as to the contents of the Con\’ention Avhich 
determines the constitution of the company and the 
conl;rol to be exercised oA'or the undertaking, a 
Times loader uccur.ately A'oiced the general j'’eling. 

CoJi'ing to the rernis of the Convention, which ex¬ 
cited so mueij oppri»brium, Are find 'lomo Ashich suggest 
more gj eed nj)Oii the part, of the t humans than soiisc. 
and that A\e should liaA^" beeri expectorl to })artici]>attt 
in it schetme of wliicli tbo I’ollowijig is a, C'>nditioii 
jti\giie.' 11 .'to e of ;i bigli ijualny. Ariiele ..'l* loi’bids the 
ivovkiu!’,' of aiiA section, of the line bi*tA\i--n iliissorab 
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and Baghdad which may have been built before com¬ 
pletion ol the main line from Konia to Baghdad. It is 
well known that British and Indian trade virtually 
monopolise the commerce of Lower Mesoi)otamia. Our 
position at Baghdad is unique, and is the reward for 
much good work done in the Persian Gulf and its 
littoral. Given a railway between the Gulf and 
Baghdad, it is obvious that whatever impetus to 
tr.ade might ensue British trade would be the prin¬ 
cipal gainer. If. on the other hand, the railway de¬ 
scended from, its German base in the north, and broke 
ground by degrees in what may reasonably be termed 
British preseia'es, it is equally obvious that German 
trade would be the gainer. 

An important feature of our position in the Gulf 
is the concession for the navigation of the waterwa}' 
hi Baghdad. The port of Bu.gsorah, situated on the 
bhat el-Arab, the great river formed by the junction 
ot the Tigris and the Euphrates, and distant some 
.sixty miles from the sea, is open to the shipping of 
all the world. But the remaining 500 miles of the 
wati.i route to Baghdad, via the Shat-el-Arab and the 
Tigris. IS strictly closed to the outside world, and the 
only toreign steamers permitted to ply upon it are 
those of the Lynch Company. This privilege has been 
gicatiy sought after in the past, and Germany, in par¬ 
ticular, vrould pay heavily to obtain a similar conces- 

Fortunattdy, 


Sion, or ii 


transfer of the existing one. 


the latter contingency is highly iuqwobable, for the 
firm of Lynch Brotl cis, though said to be a trilio 
querulous m their dealings with the Foreign Office, 
aie patriotic to tlie last fleoree, and their custody 
ot a privilege highly important to British eommerce 
wi never puss to Germany except over- the dead 
•'f the principid partnei'K. "But Article 0 of 
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Convention allows the company, (luring con- 
struv-’.tion, to acquire and use steam and sailing vessels 
and other boats on the Shat-el-Arab, the Tigris, and 
the Euphrates for the transport of materials and other 
requirements. Will any sane person, knowing the 
ways of Turkey and Turkish officials, and realising 
the German faculty for magnifying an irich into an 
ell, maintain that this condition, together Avith the 
right to establish ports at Baghdad, Bussorah. and 
the terminus on the Persian Gulf, conferred by Article 
23, would not effectually destroy the value of tlie 
navigation privileges in these waters now enjoyed b}'^ 
British shipping ? 

The manner in which the kilometric guarantee was 
to be provided is unusual, and there can be little doubt, 


in view of subsequent proceedings, that the object of 
the method adopted was the milking of the Turkish 
Government. The object of a guarantee all the world 
ovei'—except, apparently, in Turkey—is to secur.d to 
px’OA’iders of capital a minimum rate of interest until 
such time as the enterpri.se iinanced has developed into 
a paying concern. But there is to bo no ficn-ce striving 
after business in tl;e case of the Ch min <4 I'cr do 


Dfvjhdad: r.n even, uneventful, Oriental repose is to 
1 h' the key., 'te of its policy. Turkey is to pay this 
peaceful piper with a vengeance. The guaraniec is 
not to last onlv until the railway earns a dividend, 
l)ut is io coiitiuuo ibr nino-and-ninety loag years, ;it, 
the end of whicli Meavy period tlie Imrdon iUlLs autO' 
matieillv fVom Tuil/ey’s M'un-out sliouldt-is owiiiL;; to 
the operation of a siiikinp: fund, and the hue becouie.s 
Tnrkibh pr<»])ert 3 '. 


A dlflKmlty in Tinker' is to make licit, wlim 

a liahility is incurred, the oblication to j»ay will Iv* tliily 
oljhcrvfHt. Europe lias ntercirully invented one \^;<y 
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insures prompt settlement of debts, the w; 
the Detfe Fublique. This institution is an outcome 
of the Russo - Turkish War, after which European 
holders of Turkish bonds combined, at the time of 
the Turkish default, with the aid of their respective 
Governments, to force upon the Turk effective service 
of foreign loans. Various sources of revenue were 
assigned to the Dette Puhlique, which thereupon 
took over management of its assignments, and there¬ 
after paid interest on loans from its own pocket. 
So effectively has the Dette administered its rev¬ 
enues that there is now an annual surplus of half 
a million sterling, after payment of interest on all 
of Turkey’s original foreign indebtedness. To have 
a guarantee secured on the surplus revenues of the 
Dette Fiiblique, uf which one quarter goes to the 
lediiction of debt and three-quarters io the Govern¬ 
ment, is the golden dream of the investor of money 
in Turkey. For the present it is impossible for the 
Baghdad Company to touch the surplus of the ceded 
revenues, the half-million pounds mentioned, for it has 
already been mortgaged for several ) cars ahead. In 
1911, however, three-quarters of this sum again be¬ 
comes available to the Sultan, and therefore available 
for the promotion of any preposterous enterprise sup 
ported by the Palace clique.^ 

According to Article 35, the Turkish Govern- 
meob is to hand over to the company the bonds oi' 
li loan, representing the capitalisation of the 

;( 4 U;iiantec, u-si<jfriiii<^ for the service thereof various 
odds a)‘d cmds of revenue. The guarantee consists 
of an r'innuity of 11,000 francs per kilometre, whicli 
raj/llaiiscd i‘(*|)r( siaiis a (ohd ol 54,000,t»00 frma .'. uii 
the. fb-st section of ‘JOO kilometres of tlie projected 
lino. Besides ibis guarantee on aecouni of capital 
ri •; l:.o. ii-.w l> he Ba-l d:..l in-J v/ay-•.-./c n. 
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Kliture, however, there is a further provision 
against loss on the part of the railway company. 
To cover working expenses the Turkish Government 
agrees to provide an annuity of 4500 francs per kilo¬ 
metre, against which falls to be set off the kilometric 
earnings ; which means that if the annual receipts per 
kilometre in a year amount to 2000 francs, the Turkish 
Government will only have to find 2500 francs per 
kilometre on account of the guarantee for working 
expenses. When the kilometric receipts exceed the 
figure of 4500 francs, the whole of the surplus goes 
to the Government, up to 10,000 francs, after which 
figure there are arrangements for division between the 
company and the Government in the proportion of t^o 
to three. As the prospect of an excess of earnings 
over expenses, however, belongs to tl'e milleiunuin, 
there would seem to be no advantage, in dwelling 
upon this feature of the arrangements. 

To proceed with examination of those terms of the 
Convention which excited distrust in England — the 
Statutes provided for the constitution of a company to 
exploit th(' railv/ay. The compaT.y was to recoix'e 
from the Turkish Government the state bonds f<n- 
54,000,000 francs, and to sell them in Europe. With^ 
the proceeds tl'ey were to build llu' first section ol’ 
the railway, and subsecpient sections were to he fin- 
uced in similar fasinoii. Article ^35 of tlie Conven¬ 
tion providt's that the bondholders are to exercise no 
control over the mhninistration, which is entirely vested 


ill the company. Tliis is an interesting feature of 
the scheme, for the hoiulholders will have to -ubscrib*' 
somf‘ £20,000,000 sterling, whereas tlic eapiial of the 
coiiipany i::.- more than 15 000,000 fi :oe m, li ilf’pitid 
up. So far as England wa.s eenct rneil, then, the ernx 
oi' the iiolu quesifm lay ni tho diyp’oe ol' control of 
the eomjKtny allotla^d British shareholders. 



This was the rock on which the whole scheme sti'iick, 
So far as concerned English capital. Article 12 of the 
Statutes provided for a Board of eleven members, three 
of whom were to be nominated by the Anatolian Rail¬ 
way Company, a German concern. Of the remaining 
eight, three were to be Ottoman subjects. Allowing 
for appointment of an equal number of directors from 
the countries concerned, say Germany, France, and 
ourselves two each, one to smaller countries, and one to 
Turkey, there remains the outstanding fact that Ger¬ 
many could command, out of the eleven directors, the 
votes of no fewer than six—the Anatolian three, her 
own two, and the Turkish one. The “ absolute 
equality” which the German promoters pnited of was 
in reality an impossibility under the terms of the 
Oonvuntion itself. 

ihere were various other features of the scheme 
which did not commend themselves either to politicians 
or t(> financiers in England, and the country as a whole 
siglied with relief when it was announced that the 
Government had decided to take no part in the project. 
Germans, of course, were highly indignaiit at wliat 
they called our retraction, ind many sarcastic things 
-many of which w-ere true — were said about our 
(loveinmentV; impotence against the ravings of the 
press. G-Tmuny declared her-self j.erfectly able to 
proceed without oui aid, and within a few months 
con.-truction of the first section was ;ictua]ly com¬ 
menced. Two hundred kilometres of the railway have 
been iinilt, and the line has been open to traffic .since 
Dot' -b -. I Ge t. Since tlieii nothing whatever has been 
lone, and t'lo cause of the delay resolves itself into 
an extremely cirri ju.s sto'. v. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SECTIONS ONE AND TWO. 

Between Konia and Eregli there exists the best 
proof possible that the Baghdad Railway question 
is a living issue. Two hundred kilometres of the 
line have been already constructed, and are open to 
traffic, showing that a substantial beginning has been 
made. What the value of this beginning is, and what 
are the obstacles that delay further construction, I 
shall endeavour to show. 

Certain points are important to realise in connection 
with the scheme. The character of the country 
between Konia and Eregli lent itself to easy inaugum- 
tion of the line, for the route chosen passed o\ er le\’el 
ground, upon which, with one small exception near 
Eregli, there flow no rivers. Thus, embanking, 
cutting, bridging, and all the forms of engineering 
which render railway construction expensive, were un¬ 
necessary. Little more was needed than the placing ot 
ballast and the laying of rails. Under these circum- 
sLances it will be understood that coiistruction of the 
preliminary section of the Baghdad Railwax was 
extremely cheap,—as cheap probably as that of any 
other railway ever built. 

Let us now turn to the Conventioi> again, and siav 
what were tlu arrangements made lor provision of 
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Under Article 35 the Turkish Government 
were to issue a State Loan for 54,000,000 francs, and 
to hand it over to the company which was to build the 
railway. The company was then to take the Loan to 
Europe and float the bonds. The proceeds of the sale 
of the bonds would give the company the required 
funds. It is necessary to remember that the capital 
of the company, 15,000,000 francs, of which only half 
is paid up, is quite apart from the Loan. 

In due course the Loan was floated in Berlin at 
86’40, and realised the sum of £1,868,000. The length 
of the section is fixed by the Convention at exactly 200 
kilometres, so a simple sum in division shows that the 
amount available for construction was 233,500 francs 
per kilometre, or £14,944 per mile. Bearing in mind 
the nature of the country and the unique simplicity of 
construction, it is obvious that nothing like the sum 
provided was required. For permanent way, rolling- 
stock, stations, &c., it has been estimated by people 
who understand such matters that between £4000 and 
£5000 per mile is all that the section can have cost. 
Taking the higher figui’e, which is really an outside 
estimate of the expenditure, one finds that 200 kilo¬ 
metres = 125 miles X £5000 = £625,000, the total cost 
o(‘ lie section. But the company had in hand the 
juv'ioeeds of the Loan floated in Berlin, .£1,868,000. 
CleavJy thei’e must bo one million and a quarter 
sterling pounds unspent. What has become of this 
money? Much of the politics of the whole question is 
involved in the answer, which Ls that, the shav' holders 
of tiiu comfHtny, wIk-s*- working capikd is no more than 
.£300,000, have pocketed sum of, appvoximat*'!}, 
£',243,000. A righleous denial of thin soft imiiBjiffn- 
tnciit I.’:) cnsily poHsibl.'., for pe.rhiqw tho sluin.lnildors 
a tve Iliad* no su( li profit at all, iJut the protii has 
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made sure enough, and if the books of the com- 
pany do not show it, the accounts of the construction 
contractors, a subsidiary company formed to do the 
work, and composed principally of the interested parties, 
certainly must. With the exception of the backshish 
paid to palace officials, to whom even the blandish¬ 
ments of the German Emperor were as naught without 
a backing of solid recompense, this sum is sheer down¬ 
right profit. Think of it—a return of capital fovr 
times over in one year I People make 400 per cent 
only in dreams—and in Turkey. Thus, in addition to 
the double annuity for construction and working 
expenses, there is enormous profit in the building of 
the line. If a similar profit could be extracted from 
the construction of subsequent sections, we might feel 
confident of there being very little delay in continuing 
work, if the matter depended solely upon the initiative 
of the company. 

From Konia the railway proceeds over a dead level 
plain, unattractive in itself, but full of interest if con¬ 
sidered economically. Here and there are tiny mud 
villages surrounded by odd patches of cultivation. 
What strikes one at once is the sparsity of population 
along the line ; also that the smallest fraction of the 
interminable stretches of countr}^ on either side is 
cultivated. From which arises the natural reflection 
that the neighbourhoo<l is cajnable of supporting^ many 
times the number of people now settled in it. A 
hundred and one kilometres from Konia lies the town 
of Karaiiian, the ancient Laranda, dominated by tl o 
well-preserved ruins of a medieval fortress. Betwoeu 
Karainan and Eregli, the virtual te-rmirnis ol the 
section, there is nothing to be seen but miles upon 
miles of Hire plain, with beic and there . ring 
villages, which merely empha^sise the extreme desola- 

if 
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Everywhere the character of the soil is the same, 
and always one notes that cultivation is limited to 
areas ridiculously small in comparison with the sur¬ 
rounding wastes. Eregli would seem to be the point 
where the section should have terminated, but as the 
Convention stipulated for sections of 200 kilometres, 
the railway company, instead of arranging matters 
with the Turkish Government, continued to the bitter 
end so that not an ounce of their pound of flesh might 
be omitted. Eregli is an important little town, and 
marks the end of a comparatively populated stretch of 
country. Beyond it there is nothing but desert. 
Nevertheless the remaining ten kilometres of the 
stipulated 200 were duly constructed, and the terminal 
station biiilt where it can profit nobody. The euphoni¬ 
ous irarne of Boulgourlou was given to the station, for 
a village so called la} on a wide plain over four miles 
distant. Between Eregli and Boulgourlou there is not 
one single h.'bitation. At Boulgourlou there is no 


house, nor any dwellings that I could see nearer than 
the village giving its name to the station. But even 
Boulgourlou station did not complete the stipulated 
d stance, and for another kilometre the aspiring B:igh- 
dad I’ail way pursues its way into the lonely wllih.'i’ne.sR, 
to end with its pair of rails gauntly projecriiig- front 
the permanent w- y, and poiut'mg in dumb amaKomeut 
where the Taurus shares the horizon with the very 
skies. 

A mile or two beyond Eregli the great plain ot 
which I Itave written ends, and there cemuiiuces 
a gradual ai,';';nt into tiiC foothille of the Taurus 
Mouu;aina. The Viiiiway pushes ii’tst as far into the 
m.)ze of ]' n rolling lulls as is ceri)[)0tible with cheap 
con.strr.ctiou. It nanst hov>. hemi •atht r a protilein 
ii"W to coMpIeto llii" :’[}Q kuometrH.s withect actual 





llie last Station oti the existing section of the Baghdad Railway• 
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. . the aspiring Baghdad Railway pursues its way into the 
lonely wilderness . . .*’ 
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but it was managed by making a wide an 
unnecessary detour just before Boulgourlou, which 
added a kilometre to the length. A single hundred 
yards more and the route would have compelled cut¬ 
ting through rock, and that expense in construction of 
which the company has so natural a horror. This sort 
of meandering across country is a favourite device of 
concessionaires who are animated by the thought oi 
kilometric guarantees, and is much in evidence on the 
Hirsch railways in Macedonia, and on the French rail¬ 
ways in Syria. Poor Turkey seems to have learnt 
no wisdom from those modern examples of commer¬ 
cial morality, for in the clauses of the Cahv r des 
Charges relating to the Convention of the Baghd&d 
Hallway the Government seems to have taken to itselt 
insufficient power to prevent inferior work or undue 
extension of the line. Article 2 of the Cahtcr des 
Charges .stipulates only for a longitudinal section, but 
not for the contour plans that would enable detection 


of unnecessary curves. . . > ■ 

In October 1904 the first section of the Baghdad 
Railway was completed and opened to traffic. Every 
day a train runs from Konia to Boulgourlou and back 
—I had no opportunity of seeing whethei- it travels 
over the blank kilometre beyond the last s.a ion. o 
rolling-stock to support this daily <‘ffort nwt not oe 
We, as cau be- imagined. My tvain consisted ot an 
engine and fonv vehicles, in ehioli were abmil i weilty 
passengers, and a few empty sacks as freight. lave 
been told that in the wheat season goods trams hav.t 
been known to mn, but tliey must have oeeii t'.^sv and 
far between, for the total traffic, loth ways, lu the 
year 1900 only amounted to ^.I.OOO tons. The kilo- 
uieiric receipts averageil only 130 H Italics, giving a 
total for the year’s working oi a little over .fio.OOO. 
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Owing to the scarcity of population and the impossi¬ 
bility of expanding cultivation, there seems no likeli¬ 
hood of improvement in the situation in the next few 
years. Perhaps in twenty years, if a new spirit is 
infused into Turkish administration, there niay be such 
advance as will begin to justify the establishment of 
so expensive a means of communication as a railway. 

Meantime it costs Turkey 11,000 francs per kilometre 
per annum to finance this concern, paid in the shape of 
interest at 4 per cent on the State loan which provided 
the capital for construction, together with 4500 francs 
per kilometre per annum for working expenses, less the 
trifle earned. This means 2,200,000 francs, or £88,000 
sterling, plus the allowance for working expenses, 
which, in 1906, came to £25,000. So that for the 
whole concern Turkey is paying £113,000 per annum. 
Of this aiuount £5650 represents the annual expense 
of the utterly gratuitous extension from Eregli into 
the desert beyond Boulgourlou. One cannot contem¬ 
plate the smug complacency of the backers of the 
Baglidad Railway Company, with their million and a 
quarter of loot and their handsome dividend besides, 
without coming to the conclusion that whatever causes 
Europe ma.y have for holding up its hands at the 
unspeakable Turk and his deeds, the Turk has just 
es much reason t< » stand aghast at the treatment meted 
out to him by Europe. There is, of coimse, another 
side cO the picture which I have endeavoured to draw, 
aij'l it can b(^ sliown that the Turk himself is much 
to blame for the im])osltions which have been inflicted 
liim. But there is never much excuse for taking 
ad veiitr'ge of ignorance, or wllfuliiesR, or foolishne ;s in a 
ciiild, for tiiat is all thiit Turkey is in comparison witJ} 
the gro vii-ap political orgaiiisations of Europe. 

Uioro T.ouit is v;orth noting, for it Uivows light 
Oh \hh qi nstifn of working expenses in connociioD with 
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Eregli^ typical of the Stations on the Baghdad Railway, 



The Market-place oj Eregli. 
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railways to which I have made extended refer¬ 
ence. In order to save the expense of setting up a full 
establishment, to operate so short a section of railway 
as the 200 kilometres built, the Baghdad Railway 
Company handed over the working of their line to the 
Anatolian Company, agreeing to pay for the service 
at the rate of £148 per kilometre. As the Baghdad 
Company is guaranteed by the Turkish Government 
for this purpose the sum of £180 (4500 francs), there 


remains for the shareholdex’s the royalty of £32 per 
kilometre. £32 by 200-£6400, or the nice little 
dividend of 2 per cent on their capital. This fact is 
interesting, as it shows what it costs to run a railway 
in Turkey, and because it suggests what a large margin 
remains for the shareholders of the Smyrna-Kassaba 
extension, discussed in the previous chapter, when 
their working expenses have been deducted from their 


guarantee. 


The sketch on page 56 makes clear the difficulties 
that confront the engineers of the second section of 
the Baghdad Railway. We have seen how simple 
was construction of the first section, laid along the 
level wastes of the plateau of Asia jMinor, and how 
delightful its completion, putting as it did no large 
a sum in the pockets of the promoters of the 
scheme. Section number two, however, falls to be 
constructed in that region where the great central 
plateau ends abruptly, and where there exists a suddei. 
drop from 3600 feet to sea-level. The fringe of broken 
"-ountry bordering the plateau presents to the railway 
engineer no easy problem, for there are involved climb: 
niifl descents of no ordinary character. N ir ir: ttic 
financial problem i lOve simple than die physical. T 
have already exuressed tiic opinioii fluif ■ de:>.l 

ef tlie politics oi' the; vvLc) ; e’lastion la bouad up in 
fhe difficulties of coitstrncvaig Ih’.: .'..eccfrid- licotion. 
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That is hardly an exaggeration, for while section one 
resulted in a profit of over £1,000,000, section two 
promises a loss of something like the same sum, owing 
to the expense of construction. The same financial 
arrangements hold good for both sections—that is, 
the Turkish Government issues a loan for 54,000,000 
francs, which the railway company floats, taking the 
proceeds for construction expenses. The loan against 
section one fetched £1,868,000, and the state of the 
money market in Europe makes it probable that the 
flotation of the loan against section two would produce 
at the present time a smaller amount of cash. Yet 
section two will cost to build at least £3,000,000. In 
>L>ther words, the promoters of the Baghdad Railway 
Company, in order to proceed with the scheme, must 
disgorge the million and a quarter of profit already 
pocketed. This is more than human flesh and blood 
can be expected to do. Hence the halt at Boulgourlou 
for all these years. 

From a mere company, especially one registered as 
Ottoman, no lofty standard of commercial morality can 
be expected, and one^s sympathies go out to those 
wirepiillei’S of the Baghdad Railway Company who 
would prefer to keep the fat profit in their pockets and 
to allow the grand, unselfish scheme for the regenera¬ 
tion of Mesopotamia to melt into thin air. But that 
is hardly possible. The German Government is beliind 
the scheme, the Emperor William himself was persoji- 
ally concerned in obtaining the concession, and it is 
to the interest of the Fatherland that construction 
shall proceed. IJow then do the financiers manage to 
eva«le their resiionsibilities ? IIow is it that there has 
been so long a delay at Boulgourlou ? The answer is 
simple—tho Turkish Government is always in firianeial 
straits, straits that ordy in i bo Orient ar^-t compatible 
with continned existence. Nevertheless tho Turks 
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laiiage to find the guarantee for section twc^ 
n my infoi’mation is correct, it has actually been 
intimated to the railway company that the v^^'cessary 
allocation of revenue can be made whenever the com¬ 
pany is prepared to do its share. It is here the 
company takes up a strong and righteous position. 
No, says the company, we decline to construct section 
two by itself, for we should then be heavy losers. 
Provide your guarantees for three sections, however, 
and we will resume work at once. 

Now the estimated cost of three sections is as 
follows:— 



2nd Section (Taurus) 

8rd Section (Giaour Dach) 
4tli Section (Mesopotamia) 


£3.000,000 

1,600.000 

900,0(HJ 


Total . , £5,500,000 


against which the three State loans of 54,000,000 francs 
each are estimated to produce in the European money 
markets five and a half million pounds. In other 
words, the Baghdad Kail way Company could construct 
the next three sections of their line without touching 
the profit ali*iady pocketed, jiro', ided the Tmk’sh 
Government furnished the necessary security. l>ut all 
the world knows very well that Turkey is belter able 
to fly than to convince European financiers as to Ixt 
ability to .secure, satisfactorily, revenues for the s i vice 
of loans aggregating 162,000,000 francs. Interest '>n 
tin- loans, and the guarantees for working expenses, 
would come to .£360,000 annuelly. and it is ‘ dead 
certainty that for some years to come Tnrk(>y canni t 
possibly find so large a sum.’ The si<;na’i'.’ii, therefore, 
plainly i.s that the railv/ay cotepai.y has l'i(ni__,ht. 

' Ti( .\ia.y I'h.S th'"* ruikisb OGvcruiat it < - lc- r-^veaath'^. r/'l) be 

lilablo ill 101 i, Tor the io]' ’.n ■■•i ip p •- 
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^ mt a deadlock from which there is no apparent 
escape in the present condition of Turkish finances. 

Une thing may very well happen, and that is that 
the vjerman Government may intervene and insist upon 
t ^e company proceeding with construction of section 
3WO loss or no loss. The disgorging of the million 
ot loot, however, would be a bitter pill—the affinity 
between these two metaphors is so remarkable that 
le mixture may as well stand—and it is difficult 
o think that the German Government, which seems 
always to be borrowing, would venture to force it upon 
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the financiers who are so useful in other directions, 
at rumour has recently been very persistent in con- 
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^ (a) the rif f ^ the accompanying sketch 
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e watershed near Ulu-Kishla, (h) the drop to Bozanti 
Khan, (c) the transit of the mountain spur of which 
Tekir is the pass, (d) the descent to the sea-level. 

Boulgourlou lies at about 3700 feet, and the ascent 
to the watershed involves a grade of about 1 in 50. 
The post road which runs from Eregii to Adana follows 
the proposed route of the railway, the grade at this 
portion of the line averaging about 1 in 63. The rail¬ 
way can choose its own grade as far as the watershed, 
for the country is open and rolling, allowing for wide 
sweeps and the avoidance of sharp rises. Underneath 
the coarse grass and gravelly soil there lies solid and 
very hai’d rock into which there will of necessity 
be much cutting. No engineering difficulties present 
themselves in the earlier portion of the section, the only 
bridges necessary being a few small ones over water¬ 
courses. Tht' important feature is the open cliaracter 
of the country, which enables engineers to choose their 
own ground. Arrived at the watershed, the line will 
run along a level upland for two miles or so, and then 
drop down to Ulu-Kishla over country siuiilar in char¬ 
acter to that on the westei’n slope of the watcisljed. 

At Ulu-Kishla there occurs a remarkable change in 
the nature of the ground, and downward to Bozaiiti 
construction of the railway will be both ciltficult and 
troublesome, while expense will be on a very high scale. 
Near Ulii*Kishla there is the mouth of a long* and 
narrow gorge extending for over t a*enty-five mik'S, and 
fl.inked by high and jagged hills which ov«n’haiig the 
route. Tlu re is no choice hut tin gorge, for on t‘illiev 
^L-ide of It lie impenetrable ranges of broken monutalns. 
Thnmghcait the whole distance there are practically no 
flats bordei’ing the plunging stream iii.it sconvr} out the 
bottom of this remarkable gut in the mountains. The 
existing' road, the result of thou'^ 'TM.ls of vea}'S tiiik^a*- 
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and building by the long list of conquerors men- 
tioned hereafter, is to a great extent cut out of the 
so 1 C rock. Considering that grades range from be- 
^\een 1 m 50 and 1 in 80, in a narrow ravine which 
permits of no wide curves or sweeps, it will be under- 
s 00 f ^t the rai^oad must go straight down, tacking 
lom side to side in the endeavour to reduce gradients 
and to avoid broad spurs of rock. Many bridges will 
have to be built, nearly all of the track will have to be 
cu, out oi the solid rock, galleries and small tunnels 
wi be numerous, while the amount of masonry em¬ 
banking will be tremendous. Work will have to be of 
the most siiostantial character to avoid washouts. The 
post road, too, occupies at many points the ground that 
would naturally have been taken by the railway, and 
m view of Its strategic value, in the event of a break- 

m time of war, it is certain that 
the liu-Kish Government will not allow it to be inter- 
lured with, or at any i-ate will insist on an expensive 
alterii.aive alignment. 

dhe long i.tvine described above debouches into a 
canons valley known in ancient times as the Vale of 
I'odandus, and in present days as Bozunti. Completely 
gut round by magnificent mountains, the Vale is one of 
t he nr>Bt picturesque that cho mmd could well conceive. 
Aiiont four ndles long and one and a half broad, it 
onn; deep pit m (lie Taurus system, from w/iich 
• .ere uo exit to tl.e :-outh. The sides of this strange 
are thickly co.^eied wiHi foresr, Iron, wbicb rn^,- 
t l oather-bca te’i lock i fu ownout by 

sa'nrlv fcurround it. Lho.'nl 

wdtl? i * p j of running w.-dcr, 

‘ bmYlcruig rnradrv/8, wbil, l],e b w, r 
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ly a busy and populous settlemeut. To-day, how¬ 
ever, Bozanti is deserted but for a few lowly khans 
and a hamlet or two in the neighbouring hills. 

The grand problem of the railway scheme is, how to 
get the line out of the Bozanti valley. The river 
which flows down the long ravine from Ulu-Kishla is 
here joined by another stream, and the two are hence¬ 
forth known as the Chakut Su. South of the valley 
there is a high ridge which blocks the natural outlet. 
This ridge is nearly 2000 feet above the level of the 
Bozanti valley, and over it the road is forced to ascend. 
The Chakut Su, however, plunges into a deep and dark 
canyon which vdnds ii\to the heart of a mass of precipi¬ 
tous hills and ends in a blank wall of rock. Here the 
river rushes into a great pool and disappears entirely, 
to emerge, after an underground coiu'se some miles in 
length, at the other side of the mighty barricade of 
rock. 


The German plan is to follow the course of the 
Chakut Su until absolutely blocked by the main ridge, 
after which it will be necessary to pierce the obstacle. 
The railw ay will strike the ridge far above the level of 
the river, and it is said that the main tunnel mod /lot 
measure more than a mile in length. At the same 
time T have heard it estimated that the total amount 
of tunnollinor throu^fhout tlie section will come to no 
less than six miles, which means that construct.'on will 
work out on the most expensive scale. 

The post road, meanwhile, leaves the hanks of the 
Chakut Su at Bozanti and climbs the opjrjsiiig ridge. 
Li a distance of perhaps fi^e miles as the crow flies 
tliere is a rise <T 160U feet, which gives the severe 
gi'ade of 1 iit lo. 'J'he road, howevc'r, winds in an«l out, 
zigzags backsvardR ai^d lorward'-. to sucli V'eel that 
the distance ’s; inoeased and lu .nerugu gradient 
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reduced. Nevertheless there are some very severe 
ascents, and the road can only be compassed by the 
strongest of vehicles and the toughest of horses. It is 
the abrupt character of this ascent, entailing as it does 
gradients quite incompatible with railwa)’' traffic, that 
has forced the company’s engineers to survey the diffi¬ 
cult gorge of the Chakut Su. Personally I am inclined 
to think that the Chakut gorge may yet be deserted 
in favour of an alignment surmounting the ridge and 
crossing it via the Tekir summit, a small plateau on 
the top. This course would seem possible if the vail- 
way, instead of descending to the floor of the Bozanti 
Vale, struck up the side of the valley so as to encoun¬ 
ter the ridge high above the point where the road 
meets it. Nothing but scientific surveying, however, 
can settle the feasibility of such a course, and the 
matter must rest entirely in the hands of the engiiieers 
It is because German engineers are still wandering 
about these regions that I suggest the probability of 
their searching for a routo alternative to the enor¬ 
mously ('Xpensive one of the river gorge. 

Having negotiated the ridge south Bozanti, the 
railway has to make the long and s^eep descent to 
Adana, which lies no more than sixty feet above sea- 
level. The actual distance is something like fnrty 
iw’lometres, but this length will have to be considerably 
exceeded bj the railway if grading is to be kept within 
rcsMson. On the v/hole the ground is open, and thougli 
tht:- e l drop is so great it can be obviated by curves 
and sweeps, such as would practicable in the ascent 
iioPi the Hrngli pi.-on. An I saw oiJy a portiou of this 
pnrl of tlie route, that burd' ring the Adana plain, I 
canriot spt.ak •.bservL. llrfii, thougl’ ; have been 

^oid ifiat where the r^iiw'ay will enwrge from thn 

tuiiiiol th.: ground ic extrcfirdy dirlicult. Farther 
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down, however, the foothills are low and rolling, pre¬ 
senting no obstacle of importance to the engineers. I 
should mention here, too, that I was unable to follow 
the gorge of the Chakut Su to the point where it 
disappears into the ground—no European has ever 
been able to do this, so far as 1 am aware, owing to 
the extraordinary nature of the ground and the fact 
that it is only possible when the water in the river is 
abnormally low. Natives, however, have often stated 
to reliable travellers the facts mentioned above, and 
there is no doubt whatever that the Chakut Su comes 
out at the other side of this ridge. 

It remains to be remarked that there is praciically 
resident population throughout the whole length of 
section two, and that all the necessary labour will have 
to be imported, a coui’se that adds materially to the 
cost of construction. As regards distance, from Boul- 
gourlou to Adana is considerably less than the 200 
kilometres prescribed in the Convention. I'lu' railway, 
however, will be forced to wander backwards and for- 
^vordn at many points in the endri>vour to attain a 
^vorking gradient, with the result that its length may be 
spun out so as to achieve the required 200 kilc*inetres 
between the terminus of section one and Adana. 

The question of cost is one that can only be detilt 
with by experts, if any degree of exactitude is to f e 
attained, and any remarks I can offer in that resj)oct 
luust, of course, regarded as of merely general iq)p]i- 
cation. But it seem? to n: ' clear enough that if the 
first section of the Baghdad liaiiway cost to e(,nstruct 
sometliing like £5000 per mile, then j^colion iwo ma.'t 
cost at least four times that amvc;at, Judging, irvin 
'vhat I have seen of Himidnim and otlio) mouiitcin 
Vaihvays, I should say tbat parts tlie Taurus ixmle 
present engineering problems of tho first .magnitude, 
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that construction in these parts will parallel in cost 
that of any other mountain railway yet constructed. 
We know that where tunnels are concerned construc¬ 
tion expenses frequently I’un up to untold figures, 
while many bridges and viaducts add infinitely to 
cost. How many of the latter will have to be built 
in section two is only for the engineers to say, but if 
what I saw in that portion of the Anatolian Railway 
which climbs from the plains to the plateau of Asia 
Minor is any criterion, then thirty to forty costly 
bridges and viaducts of varying sizes will be required 
at least. Without inflicting upon the reader further 
details, I will merely say that after calculations made 
according to my limited lights, 1 have come to the 
conclusion that every penny of £-3,000,000 will be re- 
quiied for the building of this next section of the 
Baghdad Railway. In Constantinople I have seen 
other and lower estimates, made by people who had 
not. seen the ground. What the official estimates are 
onlj' those directly concerned know. If they were 
made public pei'haps it would be more generally 
understood why there has been so long a d,.:lay in 
the advance towards Baghdad. 







CHAPTEK T. 

THE TAHlltrs MOUNTAINS. 

Ebegli, I had hoped, would mark the end of civilised 
travel. Thereafter followed about a hundred miles of 
mountain, of so desolate a chai’acter that our Consul at 
Konia, in conjunction with the Turkish authorities, 
decided that it was necessary that I should be escoi'ted 
by troops. I hoped to fit out a caravan, and to start 
in the good old fashion that makes travel so delightful 
and entei’taining. But to ray disappointment it turned 
out that pack-horses were not available, and that the 
only way to i-each Adana, my next stage, was by mt'ans 
of a carriage which would occupy three or four day.s on 
the joumey. Three golden sovereigns ^vas the price 
demanded for this unpleasant variety of transport, and 
ray mind went back to recent disagreeable experiences 
in Tui’kestan and Persia, when the absence of any otlier 
mode of conveyance compelled me to drive. 

Arrangements were quickly conclude<i with an Ar- 
inenian individual who possessed a specimen of the 
carriage of the country, and two creatures which he said 
\/(.'re horses. My sei’vant Socjate and tlie baggage 
were stowed in front, I reclined at length under a 
canopy in the rear, w'hilst my escort marshalled itself 
and its horse on the left rear. The Armenian ibeii 
Cracked liis whip and we started. Then? had been rain 
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Eregli the day before, and no sooner were we clear 
of the roughly paved roads of the town than the carriage 
became bogged. The driver, Socrate, and self then 
descended, and after some pushing effected release. 
Thereafter we all walked. After some miles of laborious 
dragging through mud we left the plain and entered a 
region of low, rolling hills. Though out of the mud, 
\ve were now faced by an ascent, and the horses seemed 
po distressed by past efforts that I decided to continue 
walking. Thei’eupon the escort offered me his horse, 
which I accepted. As he tramped beside me I thought 
1 could do no less than carry his rifle, and ray px’oposal 
to this effect met with acceptance. It was a fearfully 
heavy old Martini, and though it gave me a thrill to 
find myself once more a mounted infantryman, I wished 
the weapon might have been the same light sporting 
piece with whjch I have shot so many Boers—shot at, 
I slK>r.ld say. 

Exce pt for my inspection of Boulgourlou Station and 
tlie lonely terminus of the Baghdad Railway, the day 
passed without interest. Just at nightfall we came to 
a village, and were informed that every house was full 
of pp(*ple. The cold we.s very great by now, and we 
were .nl weary ol‘ '/alking, but were forced to procei'd 
in senreh of shelter. To pass the time, the Armenian 
driver, the Turkish soldicu*, and my f>reek servant 
all commenced singing the tunes of their respective 
countries Each sang \vithout any regrrd for tho per- 
funomice rd his neighbour, and each seemed to find 
cor\(Mii in his own efforts to aroust the cohoes of tin 
surroimding liill.s. 1 bethought how David had 
been voni to soothe the sovd of Saul with 5 ^^'ecl music, 
.oai Mg ret ted to realisa that, my own sense of hannouy 
'■ nojfh inferi(;r to that of my name.s.'.kt^ of tmg agM. 
li \'a': weii'd ti'ia, cillnt; ia the midst of t.hrse old 
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hills to such stransre sounds. After a while, however, I 

o 

began to find that the three voices chanting their quaint 
droning airs formed a curious symphony not unpleasing 
to the ear. It was Oriental to the backbone, and I 
remembered that the Greek boy had been brought up 
in Constantinople with Spanish Jews. He sang some 
old Hel)rew air, with which the Turkish and Ai'menian 
tunes blended into something that carried the mind 
away fi’om present surroundings and into the dim for¬ 
gotten past. Xenophon had travelled this very ground 
with Cyrus, Alexander had passed it, St Paul had used 
it. The villa<re that had been unable to take us in was 
the Faustinopolis built by Marcus Aurelius. Far back 
into the vast depths of ancient history this very road 
had been the grand route between the Orient and 
Europe. I'littites, Assyrians, and Greeks had used it; 
Eomaiis, Byzantines, Persians, Mongols, Crusaders, 
Ertoogi'ul, the founder of the Turkish Empire, and a 
long train of conquerors, down to the Ebrahim Pasha 
of half a century ago, had passed and repassed with 
their armies, their captives, and their spoils. If only 
they might all move in panorama before one ! 

We travelled far into the night before obtaining 
accommodation. At last, however, an indiv idual who 
sold chopped straw to passing camol-driveis said we 
could use his roof for the night. Stooping double, I 
♦'iitered a low mud hut which was piled root-high with 
the commodity in which our ho.st dealt. The only 
vacant spaces were a small platform on which lay the 
bedding of the ovnier, and about four feet s([uare in 
front of a hole in t he wall, sii|)po.sed u> be a lireplace. 
In we all crept, the Armenlain the furk, the Ufivek, and 
the humble Scot who pons these lines. ()iir enteiTauior 
Avas a Kurd. I felt myself a vi-rilable Danud in a den 
of lions. 


K 
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Socrate piaimed a pillav for the entertaiument of my 
following. I had a cold chicken, which, when I had 
stripped it of limbs and every attainable scrap of flesh, 
Socrate said would impart a fine flavour to the pillav. 
So in went the skeleton into the boiling rice, together 
with pepper, salt, and a big lump of butter. I had made 
a frugal meal on the leg of the chicken and a hunk of 
bread, washed down with milkless tea. I was finished 


before the pillav was ready, but when once Socrate s 
party commenced work 1 realised that my appetite was 
jar from appeased. I only needed an invitation to make 
a second supper. I chided Socrate for the manner in 
which he heaped up my plate. I lived to chide him a 
second time, and again a third time. I ask the polite 
reader if he has ever imagined himself eating three 
platetuls of plain boiled rice, flavoured with a pat of 
liutter and a suspicion of fowl ? Let him then travel 
for thirteen hours In winter air at 4000 feet above the 
oc'.an, and see what he can do. I had walked fully 
twenty milrs uphill, and had suffered grievously from 
cold, BO every mouthful of that pillav found room and 
losp'iro. When at last I could hold no more T lay 
down to rest in complete comfort. Tbv snK*oth, easily- 
di[y;RL d rice weighed no more heavily upon me than a 
do.vii juilt. ft aided sleep, quickened sweet dreanis, 
iii<i I awoke 'a the morning with a mouth like a 
n/V. lorn babe. What does the eater of the heavy 
dysp -ptic dinner of .Murope say to such an experience ? 
Truly the KmsI. knows 'vhat good just as well rs tbo 


I ' pbbticfd nd Wt st. 


::;g tlu nigtit, hov^cver, 1 wns not altuuf tber uii- 
o'SiiiiL d, b r rate tnund a corner nnud the chopped 
' awl J of coarse took the Kuidish }»rr’prwjliiT^s 

0 '’d ■ met l!a3 Lrn’Opean for tli.o. Biit the Tur.kj the 

Kurd; oncl tin; /trineTaiJit hod iiowtare tn lay their 
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SO they stopped up all night talking, Heaven 
knows what about. Perhaps they planned to rob and 
murder me. I had thought of it before I went to sleep, 
but cared not, for the pillav had brought me the peace 
that passeth understanding. Anyhow I was awakened 
during the night, and sat up to find the Turkish soldier 
and the Kurd struggling together. When I showed 
signs of consciousness they stopped, and sat down in 
apparent forgetfulness of the fierce contest of which 
I had been witness — another instance ot the power 
of the intellectual Occidental eye over tho untamed 
Oriental. It appeared that in tin' course of conver¬ 
sation the Kurd admitted possession of a revolver. 
The soldier then said that a damned son of a burnt 
father had no right to such a weapon, and demanded 
the revolver in the name of the Sultan. This char¬ 
acteristic attempt at robbery was defeated by no h ss 
than my humble self—who had apprehended violence 
to my own sacred person ! To what heights of egotism, 
to l»e sure, can one not attain. 

Socrate woke me betimes, and we went forth to sf ake 
the chaft‘ and dust from our clothes. We were promised 
fine weather for the tran'^it of one of the most famous 
rnnges of mountains in the world, a feature in histoiy 
for the last 5000 years, and intereBting in these days 
as tl)(* buLfbear of those who would link l*orlln \iiii 
the Persian Gulf. As already mentioned, we were fob 
lowing the exact route de.scribed bv Xeiu)pbon in Lh(‘ 
AnalKKis that helped to make our youth bmTlensiane. 
We began the <lay by waiting two hours for oin/ escort 
tie hafl arranged the evening before r*4ie1, l.uit iii 
view of the pillav had spent tlio niglu with ns. In 
r)i»- morning he departed "vith Ivs Kicksl''>>l\ and a iulJ 
Stomach, intinialing that his ^-ubstltute would arrive 
Anuii io Turkish we discovereil to be tlic 
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^uiyaleut of God knows when, and after lon<? delay 
we aeparted without a guard, hoping that he" might 
^ c 1 us on the road a hope that was never realised. 
Gown the wild and narrow glen already described we 
rattieu at a great pace, for the road was good and 
the horses fresh. On either hand frowned high rocky 
s opes, dotted with trees bearing the deep tints of late 
autimiii. Great jagged peaks in every direction cut 
fantastic fibres out of the blue sky, while beside us 
iae.-,,| the founimg water of the Ohakut Su. Above 
and beyond all there floated, serene and white, the 


Hnow-covere,] ridge of the Taurus. Contrast it is that 


creates effect, not great bulk. Placed beside the o’ver- 
whelinmg niaases of rock and glacier that look down 
upon India, the Taurus would be lost to the eye. But 
m its own environment, supported by lesser purple-clad 
hills, the Taurus has all the beauty and majesty of 
greater mountain-ranges, and fills the heart with just 
as much of still joy as comes from gazing upon Nature’s 
gi’eatest symphonies in shape and colour. 

e followed the road down the long ravine, passing 
every now and then entrancing corners where houses 
nestled close to the rocks, and where a few richly- 
leaved trees grow peacefully by some little murmuring 
canal. Old-fashioned, high-peaked bridges took us 
fiom sid*- to side of the Chakut Su, deep rock cut¬ 
tings through vbich the road proceeded ojieried out 
new vistas of endless mountain scenery. One of my 

f',"* the fiot sulphur spring at 

u te Khan, and to spoi il an afternoon and night in 
le \vaim .'.n v-j ^•.•hicil covered its comfortaljie bubbling. 

I niaids had warned me to fook out for this pleasant 
in e, .ude to the journey, an.l in the bitter cold of 
an o\(:mt«er 1 hioivoti forward with anticijration to 
aroug huiling. There als<) haunted my recollec- 
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tion an incident of the distant veldt of South Africa, 
when a much worn and dirty column arrived at Warm- 
bad after a bootless chase of De Wet. There were 
warm sulphur baths there also, and we folks from 
India (Lumsden's Horse) rejoiced in the luxury of a 
real scraping and polishing. The baths were in much 
demand, and we had to arrange turn about. One man, 
who came from better-not-say-where, annoyed o^ery- 
body greatly by occupying his bath for double the 
time allotted. We had the satisfaction, however, of 
knowing that he afterwards found himself so impreg¬ 
nated with the sulphur that ho could not icratcli 
himself without catching fire. But there was to be 
no sulphur bath for me this time, for the idi(»t of a 
driver took us miles past the place before we discovered 
the mistake. 

An interesting feature of the ravino was the reiUiuns 
of the old Roman road which traverses it. At oiauy 
places the modern road runs over the ancient bed, but 
evt vy now and then there occurs a ledge at tli«^ side, 
showing wdiere the floor of the old road h::< been 
blasted away to make the floor of the new 'ue. 
Marks of blasting were numerous in the modern wm k, 
but all the ancient construction must have been sheer 
cutting of the solid rock. Like n'.ost Roman roai . , 
this one used to go slap through everytlang- with the 
result that much cutting was lecessary and alr.o much 
embanking. At points where v e ihe ohi road 
running at high levels, it was evident that ther.* must 
ijave beeii much substruotural w'or! lorrappviri I-. 7i>rR 
latter feature of vhe road . ou'd ha. ve lieeii retSf K>usihf 
for its deterioration, fc only constant rejialr wont; 
preserve such places from wusimd out. The 

same ^mature lent : ten of lIj Tam hc 

iOr when ehe delendoin were a/id wrv(- m'tnieg 
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Ore an Invader, they had only to destroy the sub¬ 
structures to render the road useless. In Byzantine 
tinies one reads that the Arab armies were greatly 
impeded by such tactics. 

After a full day spent in negotiating this long 
ravine, towards evening we suddenly emerged upon a 
lonely hollow completely encircled by mountains, and 
realised ourselves in the vale of Podandus, celebrated 
in history as the Camp of Cyrus. King Syeunesis 
OL Tarsus was waiting for Cyrus on the hills to 
the south, aiid after a long delay at Podandus, the 
latter appears to have eluded the Cilicians vand reached 
the plain beyond by means of the remarkable gut in 
the mountains through which the Baghdad Railway 
is designed to pass. Alexander the Great, however, 
adopted a difterent plan. He occupied the Camp of 
C yrus, and from there reconnoitred the Ciliciau Oates 
from the Tekir plateau. Then during the night he 
brouglit his troops up the hill by what is no\v the 
post-road and rushed the Gates, thereafter marching 
straight iri':o Tarsus in a single day, a distance of 
thirty-fvan Roman miles. Overlooking the \ale is a 
magniJicent Byzantln*^. castle, built of black marble, in 
neighhourho*‘rl of which are many relics of famous 
crusaders. 

We halted for the night at a lowly khan in the 
Vale, snei for the first time in Turkey 1 got thoicughly 
The readt^r 1 nows the aromatic scent of the 
bveetnes^ curls round the cocklos of 
merrily the fir logs burnevl, and how 
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or thlckl)" clothing an eminence, their rich scent hang¬ 
ing heavy in the morning air, their dark masses in 
warm contrast with the chill grey rocks that towered 
above them. There was no wind, and where there had 
been bitter cold the day befoi*e there was now the I eat 
of a bright sun on a still morning. As we zigzagged up 
the declivity the voices of drivers and muleteers floated 
to us from above and from below, sometimes shrill 
and clear, again in deep reverberating shouts that rang 
from rock to rock in perfect harmony. Stately camels 
sailed noiselessly along in endless strings; bunches of 
tiny donkeys pattered by, care in their steps and 
deep wisdom upon their thoughtful brows; silly pimk- 
horses neighed loudly as they recognised their own 
kind toiling up the hill-side. And everywhere beyoiid 
floated w hite peaks suspended in translucent air. ITow^ 
simple life would be If only the soul were content witli 
sights ibr the eye and sounds for the ear. 

On the Tekir plateau a modern conqueror has left 
his mark. The great Egyptian commander of seventy 
years ago, Ebrahim Pasha, halted here, and the bom d- 
ary between the Ottoman and the Egyptain power was 
fixed in the neighbourhood. The platt^au was m lected 
for defence against the Turks, and eight forts, moimL- 
ing a hundred guns, were built across ni .i line tli.d 
measured two and a half miles. On the oast'OTi side 
was vmected a huge round watch-tower, which rdcn 
so muv-.li w ork remains in a state of comparativpreser¬ 
vation. I’he forts, however, have melto’l OAvj.y bcdni.- 
tfi'^i ploughadiare, and vindicated, heir at It Oit, tliC 
righ.tei asness of peace as compared \vith war. Tlnoi 
not fer below rlie plateau, down n raviiu* ot‘ iht inusi 
i rqui^^lie l)r,futy, w; eomo to the Cilician Oatei, tlip 
finmUR p d V^y i Jyn'si the yoinrr-r . 

.'uidcr the Gi’cat, (s’cero, i i:o euii-jd-Iiaslnd, r. tiosb' -I 
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others classic in history. Truly, sacred ground. The 
gates are just a deep fissure in a mass of rock that 
blocks the ravine. The scouring of a small i*iver, 
erosion, and the handiwork of man have widened the 
fissure sufficiently to hold a fine road. On one side 
there is the bed of the stream, and on the other, 
clinging to the perpendicular rock, and heavily but¬ 
tressed from below, runs the road. On a rock in the 
middle of the stream is an inscription, clear as upon 
the day it was carved, cut by order of Marcus Aurelius. 
At every step in this wonderful land one encounters 
some remnant of the mighty past, some sign of great 
ones of other days. 

The ravine of the Cilician Gates was soon passed, 
and Ave found ourselves on open ground overlooking 
in the distance the famous plain of Cilicia, where a 
dozen great cities once flourished, and w^re known 
to the whole world. Our horses made light of the 
descent, and we travelled at a great pace, greater 
indeed than seemed safe. But the springs of the 
Turkish cai'riage, or yailieh, are foi’ged by super¬ 
natural hands, and they remain unbroken by a series 
of miracles that fill one with wonder. A place to lay 
our heads on the third night of the journey was 
difficult to find, for the road was alive with my old 
friends the hndjis, and evf^ry khan full to overflowing. 
l>ut ai one of the dirtiest places it has ever been my 
lot to vfjst at, the tlroek proprietor gave me his own 
bed - a matti-ess stretched across a row of kerosene oil 
tins. I dlsc.'uded tln» mattress and spread out my 
valise on the tins, praying the while that a cigarette 
end might not set the kerosene on fire. There was no 
wiiidow to this building, which was merely the back 
of a sort of shop and coffee-house, i shared it with 
Hocrate, a, pair of .juile- that were brought in thiongh 





-^Ke shop witli great difficulty, the owner being in 
desperate fear of their being Stolen, and a few sheep. 
There was no ventilation, and the savour of the kero¬ 
sene was almost welcome. If it had not been for the 
bitter cold I would have slept outsitle and escaped this 
dungeonlike corner. But one learns on the road to 
put up with minor difficulties, and one realises, too, 
that civilisation makes the senses somewhat dainty for 
practical purposes. I just cast ,my imagination back 
to the soul-satisfying odour of the previous night’s hr 
logs, and slept a dreamless sleep by the. side of the 
naules and the sheep in whose company I found myself. 
I’bey, poor things, made no protest against my pi’e-Sence 
or my nasty tobacco smoke, or against the kerosene, 
but simply digested their food with a contentment and 
a placidity that mortals might well envy. 

We started at three in the morning in bitter cold 
and almost utter darkness. I went without bi’cakfast 
in my anxiety to get away and i*each a particular 
point in the plain where there would be a train .it 
a certain hour. It rained heavily all the looming, 
and we could see little or nothing of the surrounding 
country, besides which the wet ontered thi* yailieh 
and caused much discomfort. I prayed for the train. 
After several houns’ driving we came to the railway, 
to find only that we had been misinformed about the 
trains, and that there \v;)3 none for several houis. 
Th ere was nothing lor it but to continue in tlio 
carriage, and an hour later we drove into Tarsus, the 
birthplace of St Paul, and no mtju city eveu in these 
degenerate times. 





CHAPTER VI. 

THE CILICIAN PLAIN. 

One of the most remarkable corners of the Turkish 
Empire is that stretch of country known to both 
present and ancient times as the Plain of Cilicia. A 
glance at the map of Asia Minor shows Cilicia to lie 
upon the shores of the Gulf of Alexandretta, that wide 
indentation in the extreme north-east of the Medi¬ 
terranean. Flanking the Gulf on either side are high 
mountain-ranges that run back from the water s edge 
straight into the heart of Asia Minor. In rear of the 
Gulf these ranges merge into one another, thus forming 
a great triangle, whereof part is sea and part dry land, 
the latter being the famous plain wherewith this chapter 
deals. Vv'ithout further explanations the geographer 
will understand that the corner of land thu.s bounded 
by mountains on two sides, and by water on the 
third, has been redeemed from the sea by that ever- 
Instiii ' and universal process of nature, the deposit 
of u!)uvluni. 

Three vi^^etp. that oncf bore the classic names of 
Shi fiB, Cyduus, nnd Pyram:N^, rise in the Taurus, Aiiti- 
Tanrus, Jind Amanus Mountains, and maht- short pass- 
agt'o aciOBi; thv) plain to t!. sea. Tlie importance of 
IhoBe rivei-.s i.- tk'I to be iie risLived by thv^ir length, Imt 
by Dsiir volume, which lepresouts the winters snow 
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three great ranges and the summer rain of a wide 
catchment area. Emperors and empresses used to 
voyage up the Cydnus in great sailing-vessels; on the 
Pyramus lay the port city of Cilicia, a centre of Greek 


trade and influence; the Sams gave rise to a great 
scheme of land reclamation and harbour construction. 
But these glories belong to a period 2000 years old. 
To-day the three rivei-s whose banks were once lined 
with quays and wharfs flow unconstrainedly toward 
the sea, their waters roll over muddy flats or are 
lost in swampy wastes, their navigable channels have 
become impassable ditches. 

Of the once famous Cilician cities, Mallus, Sis, 
Missis, Anazarba, Adana, and Tarsus, there remain 
only the two last, both greatly diminished in wealth 
and influence. The neglect of their waterways has 
brought them down from the position of cii;ies in 


communication with the rest of the world to that 
of towns with only local influence. Cilicia was once 
of mighty strategic importance, for through it ran 
the only practicable road from Asia Minor into »S}rin, 
Mesopotamia, and the great old - time empires tliat 
lay therein and beyond. Every coiujuerur worth a 
mention in history relating to these regions crossed 
its rich and fertile plain. Ever a cockpit in which 
armies strove for its possession, Cilicia, neverlhokss, 
was jvhvays prosperous, always wealthy. Its remark 
able natural I'esources enabled it to siti vivc oil vicis.a- 
tudes, to flourish where places less bountifully pri'vided 


v/ould have v/ithe*ed and died. 

It lias 1)6611 estimated by v British eVfgii cr ollicer 
that there uro iu th*.; lower j lain of Oil.*:is oOO ^ouaic 


miles of cultivable land, all :toi. io.'s .vdl ivium. Be¬ 
tween the l.vvor plain afnl the in* un am at)estiva* 

tract of Ci>uiitry, cojnpoood ul slialLivv valb'Vs ajal k'w 
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rolling hills, estimated by the same authority to con¬ 
tain 600 square miles of cultivable land. There is 
no richer soil in all the world than that of the lower 
plain; the quality of the upper plain is little inferior 
to that -jf the lower. Besides these 1400 square 
miles, there are great tracts of country in the foot¬ 
hills of the mountains at present neglected or covered 
by forest. In both plains are many hundreds of 
square miles of marsh and swamp, the consequence 
ol successive floods from rivers that have silted up 
and are unable to deal with the water from the 
hills. 

Turning from the physical to the economic aspect 
of this interesting region, we find a state of aflPairs 
that is typically Turkish in one respect, and almost 
typically American in another ; for while there exist 
in Cilicia all the drawbacks and anomalies of Turkish 
adruiiii.stration, side by side with them there has arisen 
<’ii industry that has no parallel in Turkey, and that 
has reached a stage of development amazing in such 
an environmerit. Thirty years ago Cilicia had no 
deali/igs with the outside world, nor with parts of 
'fuikey other than those immediately adjacent. To¬ 
day there is a great production of cotton, a large 
proportion of it ginned, spun, and woven on the spot. 
.Seventy thous -.nd bales is the annual product, part 
ot which ir; e:.j .orbed to Europe raw, the remainder 
in a manufactured condition being de.spatched inland, 
w4ierever, aial as far as, transport flicilities ofler. 
Iksidc-H cotton, Cilicia produces sesame, wheat, and 
t'.iile} ii l.:uge quantity; oats, Indian corn, tobacco, 
i'4c . u) i-;mall.: i' degrco. Theie is a small crop of 
sug- .r-c.ii e , i,f,re tlwue might i.e a, huge production, 
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Mnite variety and fine quality is grown in great 
quantity. 

It is to the cotton industry and to the commercial 
and agricultural potentialities of Cilicia that this 
chapter is intended to draw notice. In the year 
1864 a Greek engineer named Trypani imported a 
small machine for cotton-ginning. This was the first 
efibrt of modern enterprise in Cilicia, and, incidentally, 
the beginning of the fortunes of the firm of Trypani 
Brothers, which now has established at Adana fac¬ 
tories and machinery valued at .£100,000. At the 
cud of 1907 the machinery at work, and in course 
of erection, in Cilicia, comprised the following 

Tarms — 


Giiining-raacliines 

150 

Spindles 

6000 

Spindles (being erected) 

20,000 

Weaving-looms (being erected) 

400 

ia^ia — 

Ginning-mach Ines 

300 

Spindles 

12,000 

Looms . . . • 

200 

Flour-mills 

10 

strict — 

Threshing-machines 

60 

Steam-ploughs 

4 

Reaping-macl linas 

1000 

Pumps, large and small 

200 

Steam- and gas-engines 

. 50 


All of the above machinery is British, with the ex¬ 
ception of the reaping-machines, which are Americ^an. 
But for one small German concei*n, which is only the 
beginning of a much larger project, the industrial 
niachinery is owned and worked by Greek.-:, nud the 
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■gricultural machines by Turks. One or two of the 
engines are German gas-engines, but the great bulk 
are old-fashioned steam-engines, built on the Clyde 
oi in the Midlands. Most of this machinery has 
been imported by the Trypani firm for their own 
account, or for others, and the total import may be 
said to be due to their initiation. Thus, though 
there is not a born Briton at Adana or Tarsus, our 
rej>utation for the manufacture of machinery seems to 
have remained undiminished. 


As in all countries deficient in communications, fuel 
has been one of the grand difficulties in Cilicia. There 
are several workable coal-mines in the district, but 
owing to the impossibility of obtaining concessions to 
exploit on reasonable terms, they remain untouched. 
For a long time wood from the foothills and mountain 
s!o]ios was the only available fuel, its consumption, 
as it had to be sought for always farther and 
farther away, proving expensive and ineffective. Im¬ 
ported coal became available at the opening of the 
short Mersina-Adana Railway. Cardiff briquettes landed 
at .4dana cost 44s. per ton,—a piico that handicaps 
Ti'anufacture in no small measure. It is now fotind 
that g..s-engi}ies consuming anthracite are much more 
economical than steam-engines, with the result that 
all new engines are of this type, while it is probable 
that the otlmr type will have to be discarded in order 
to reduce expenses. 

A rough estimate of the total export and import 
trade of Alerrina, the port for Cilicia, during the 
years l‘t04, 1905, and 1906, give ari annual averagi- 
o* £■ o() 0 . 0 uQ. This very eonsivlorable figure, and 
the roiioo)nl.iio dovi-l*:.|)!iu;nt in tl - cotrou induslry, 
s attained, not, as might be imagined, nving to the 
f.rct . Ihit, i.iieri iS a largo ptipul.rtion eug.aged in ox- 
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ploiting the total cultivable ai'ea, but from the 
cultivation of only some five - eighths of the land 
available. The upper plain of Cilicia lies almost 
fallow, not a third of it having been touched by the 
plough for many hundreds of years. There has been 
a steady increase of the area under cultivation in 
I’ecent years, but the writer is assured by those who 
know the district well that production has not kept 
pace with cultivation : that, in fact, production has 
decreased, owing to inferior farming methods and the 
consequent exhaustion of the land. Shallow plough- 
ing, ignorance in regard to the best rotation of crops, 
and so forth, have resulted in a deterioration of the 
soil that would be fatal in a region not so blessed by 
Nature. Cilicia has an average rainfall of some 25 
inches per annum. The presence of three well-filled 
I'ivers, some lakes, and large expanses of marsh, pro¬ 
duces, in the great heat of summer, a prodigious 
humidity that causes great discomfort to human 
beings, but which promotes fertility in the vegetable 
^orld. Cilicia is a veritable Garden of Eden in 
reality as well as in myth—it is one of th;:; naav 
spots in Western Asia assigned to our original parents 
—and no ill-usage can seriously diminish its powers 
of production. 

But it suffers considerably, none the less, from the 
neglect ot mankind. The deforestation on a grand 
scale, necessitated by the fuel requirements of the 
numerous factories established within the Iasi twenty- 
five years, has seriously affected the rainfall. WhrrA 
moderate and regular showers were iurmerly iiulir rd 
by a richly wooded hill environment, the - occ-n 
Violent storms, due to the accumulation in the ai ; n j n 
mountains et moisture - laden elouds. Thest* i inuis 
h;M?st suddcjily, fill ube rj vern a** ith riish'ni^ wni or 
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crnnot accommodate, and result in floods 
destroy crops and property. In 1906 there occurred 
a flood that ruined £200,000 worth of grain. A suc¬ 
cession of floods may end in the establishment of a 
permanent marsh. A curious feature of farming life 
in the neighbourhood of Adana is that people living 
within one or two hours of the town are frequently 
completely isolated from it for many months of the 
year. The soft stoneless soil does not lend itself to the 
construction of good roads, and upon such tracks as 
exist traffic is impossible in and immediately after the 
rainy season. One of the great anxieties of the farmer 
is whether the roads will be good enough at the critical 
moment for tht- transport from market of the seed for 
the ensuing crop. Deforestation is generally accepted 
as being responsible for much of the vagaries of the 
weather, and a recent governor made a laudable 
endey ,’our, following the Egyptian example, to correct 
tlie deficiency of trees. He ordered that every farmer 
fi’iituld pii.nt annually a certain number of saplings, 
and gendarmes were sent round in season to see that 
tiie order was earned out. The gendarmes j-eported 
the trees a’blowing md a’growing in evei y dn cction, 
but ^he fact was that the farmer was much too lazy 
ami c''nsevvative to do a thing that produced no imme¬ 
diate or ol>vious r-csult, and never planted trees at all. 
in the pleasant Oriental manner silence was secured on 
the j.-.a t of the inspectors by the payment of a fevv 
sl»!]ling.s. i6o the efforts uf the good pasha came to 
jiaught. and ’he plains around Adana remain treeless. 

It -vil) l>e ohserved t^at agricultural machinery 
H.'iares imiiei , in tVie list o.t pag<* //. In this con- 

l<ir exceedingK interestiug cum- 
it w :■ custoLiiary fc'r 60,000 
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^sting with the harvest. They came from all parts 
of the northern mountains within a range of 200 miles 
of Adana, and returned to their homes after three or 
four months’ work with sufficient money to keep them 
in idleness for the rest of the year, 


This annual migra¬ 


tion, for all practical purposes, has ceased within the 
last few years, because the resident population, aided by 
steam-ploughs, steam-threshers, and reaping-machines, 
are now able to undertake the labour themselves,—a 
magnificent object-lesson in the utility of agricultural 
machinery, by which it would be well if other provinces 
could profit. One reaping-machine, which can be pur¬ 
chased for .£15, is said to do the work of forty men. 
It is unfortunate that British reapers have not found 
favour, the reason being that they are too expensive, 
and too heavy for the light draught-animals available 
in this country. British ploughs have been tried, and 
have been found wanting for the same reason. Last 
year American ploughs were tried with success, and it 
is expected that hereafter they will have a great sale, 
which hope, if realised, will effect much improvement 
in the method of preparing the soil, and generally 
cause reduction in the cost of agricultur*'. 

In discussing the que.stion of agiiculture, it ma\ U. 
mentioned that various endeavours have lieeu ma.le 
to establish European enterprise, all failing, howevc:', 
owing to the difficulty of coming to terms with the 
authorities. A German company proposed to start a 
farm for the grow ing of beetroot and a factoi' foi the 
making of sugar. They wanted various privih gcs and 
a luoiiopoly, so jivs-liaps th*:* 'I’urks were within i-'ason 
in retusi.'ig a concession. Several English syndicates 
wished to start farming on a large scale and on 
tific lines, but gave up their jilans owing to the dlff- 
ciiltles raised by gioedy ofunals, A fre' cli company 
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,nted to drain the large lake near Tarsus, but could 


not get a concession. The Sultan has estates aggre¬ 
gating some 150,000 acres in the upper plain, at present 
practically untouched. An English syndicate offered 
to rent this land and grow cotton upon it, but could 
not arrange matters. For permission to mine coal, 
iron, copper, lead, chrome, &c., there have been endless 
applications, none of which has been successful. 

The condition of the rivers watering the plain is of 
extreme importance to the welfare of Cilicia. In the 


entire absence of conservancy they are in a deplorable 
state, and simply serve to flood the country at unseason- 
aole times, and to augment the already large marsh 
land. The Sarus during certain months of the year 
is navigable to lighters from the coast, and a few brave 
the difficulties of the channel. Twenty years ago 
steam-launches used to come up to Adana, but that 
is said to be impossible now. The fact is that all three 
rivers might be made navigable for shallow-draught 
vessels, but, of course, at considerable expense. Much 
expenditure is out of the question under present condi¬ 
tions, but comparatively little money would render the 
Sarus navigahle, and decrease the liability to disastrous 
floods. There being a fair rainfall in Cilicia, the neces¬ 
sity for irrigation is not so great as in regions less 
blessed. Still there are seasons of the year when water 
would greatly add to the fertility of the land, and it 
a pity that greater enterprise is not shown in 
this jospect. It is generally agreed that pumps, 
of which numbers hav'e recently come into use, are 
more practical than- canalisation, owing to the nearness 
of Jie water to the surface of the ground. As the 
vitihty of pumps becomes more generally recognised, 
it is probalde thiit there will be much increase in their 
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number, especially in the smaller kind that cost about 
a couple of pounds. 

Enough has now been said of the plains of Cilicia to 
show that there exists a great field for the further 
development of the cotton industry, for agricultural 
enterprise, and for the importation of machinery that 
might as well be British as any other. It will be inter¬ 
esting, therefore, to see how British interests are repre¬ 
sented in a region where there has been so much 
commercial activity in the past, and which promises 
so much for the future. During the last twenty-four 
years there have been vice-consuls stationed at either 
Mersina or Adana. Of these, three were unpaid, serv 
ing for an aggregate of thirteen years. The remaining 
two were mill* ary men, drawing pay on a special scale, 
who served altogether for nine years. For the last 
three years a Greek gentleman has acted as unpaid 
vice-consul, strangely enough during the period when 
enterprise has been most active, and when it might 
have been thought that a capable paid official would 
have been required to report on the progress being 
made. In the consular report of 1906-7 for Aleppo, 
under which is the vice - consulate for the Adana, 
vilayet, there is no mention of Cilicia, or of Adana, or 
of the port of Mersina, through which passes £1,500,000 
of trade. In the reports of the Constantinopla Con¬ 
sulate-General, which usually gives a list of Turkish 
ports with their imports and exports, for the years 
1902, 1903, 1904, 1906, the only ones in the possesBion 
of the writer, there is absolutely no mention of Mersina, 
though several other ports whoso trade is not a quari-er 
of that of Mersina are mentioned In laci it may be 
said that, so far as British interests ace concerned. 
Cilicia has hitherto been an entirely forgotten corner 
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Turkey. True, our cotton and machinery have 
enjoyed a fair share of the importations, but that share 
has been gained through the inherent merit of the 
goods, and the reputation for them which has been 
established in the past. But now other and cheaper 
goods are in the market, and we can hardly hope to 
maintain our position without energetic commercial 
action backed by official support. 

It is satisfactory to note that the Foreign Office 
has recently begun to take an interest in Cilicia, 
and that in February it was decided to allocate 
to Mersina a paid vice-consul. The officer appointed 
to act has already shown aptitude in dealing with 
the commercial aspect of consular work, and there 
is every prospect that British interests will be satis¬ 
factorily represented. Much, however, depends upon 
the encouragement and support which the vice- 
consul will receive from headquarters. Nothing 
strikes the traveller in Turkey more forcibly than the 
immense influence wielded in the provinces by strong 
and tactful foreign consuls, amongst whom, without 
any arrogance, it is fair to say that British consuls are 
ui:ually second to none. The presence of an efficient 
consul v.’ith a turn for diplomacy at the seats of local 
governments leads to marked improvement in social 
conditions, such as the administration of justice, the 
prosecution of public works, security, and so forth. 
When a consul is backed by his ambassador he is a 
great power for good in his district, he can do much to 
vtduce abuses, and he can do something material to 
foi' .vard the interests of home commerce. Cilicia has 
had very little representation of this kind in the past, 
to the loss of all concerned except the officials, who 
pr.ffii by the abserice of wholesome supeivislou. Some 
of tlu; Briti.sh efforts to obtoin concessions in Cilicia for 
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larming and cotton-growing might perhaps have been 
successful had we been represented by an influential 
consul. 


Cilicia is in many respects behind the times. There 
is a short railway built mainly by British capital, which 
has now passed under the control of the Anatolian 
Railway Company, but there is an almost entire 
absence of roads and of many other things that make 
for advancement on modern lines. Administration is 
none of the best, nor of the cleanest. Broad questions, 
such as afforestation, navigation of rivers, public water 
and light, are all waiting discussion,—discussion which 
will be slow to take place where officials are ignorant, 
inefficient, and conservative. Let us be ably repi‘e- 
sented in Cilicia, and we will be doing something 
towards furthering the slow but sure progress of 
modern civilisation in Turkey, and something sub¬ 
stantial, too, for British commerce. A consul cannot 
make a horse drink if he is not thirsty, but horses are 
sure to bo thirsty sooner or later, and if the consul 
knows where the water is he may perchance lead the 
horse to the spot. If we are lackadaisical with regard 
to Cilicia, we shall find ourselves completely out of 
court when our great commercial rivals bring the 
Baghdad Railway to Adana, and find nobody to 
compete with them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE ROAD BY CARAVAN. 

Our arrival at Tarsus occurred in heavy rain, which 
had messed everything from top to bottom. I read in 
the guide - book that Alexander caught a dangerous 
fever in the local river; and the same authority in¬ 
forms me that Cleopatra, disguised as Aphrodite, 
sailed up tho Cydnus in a magnificent vessel, and 
was I'eceived at Tarsus by Mark Antony. 1 read 
further that Tarsus was one of the three great 
universities of the pagan world, that the Emperor 
Julian lies buried here, that Justinian built a canal 
through it, that Haroun-al-Rashid of precious youth¬ 
ful memory fortified it; while we all know that the 
greate.‘?i: of brands ever plucked from the burning, 
Saul to wit, came from Tarsus befoi-e he became a 
saint .and an apostle. There ai'e hosts of other gTeat 
names connected with Tarsu.s, great memories a ml 
great events, that might well give pau.se to those v/ho 
c . i alogiie the attractions of this ancient and celebrated 
u])'>t. Bivi,, ahuj! for the modern spirit, which respects 
ne‘tiu r ptu’sons nor places, hut like a blue-behiuded 
ape skijjs gieofully amoiig the graves of Paradise—to 
, itjcent writer in Bhickwood. Nor in tli(?v.; 
niucli I'll yii(< Tajvi.is of to-day to induce reverenci>. 
jiie Old 'I'ar.Hus lies -jeep di wn under the siM, of Lor 
‘.ivei’, as s| the mojeslio v; .ijpavt of whilr'i> oui'nTin ii-. 
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the north had been ashamed of her fall, and were 
wishful to cover up her dust with dust from his own 
crumbling sides. Conspicuous chiefly in the Tarsus of 
to-day is an American college, half finished for lack of 
funds, a disgi’ace to America, even as another half- 
finished building that I wot of is a disgrace to the 
land of my own birth. 

Instead of wandering around in this classic atmo¬ 
sphere, and braving the elements, I was content to wait 
in a dirty khan where I might be dry, for of such un¬ 
romantic stuft* is the journalist. Out of the v indow 
I noted a tattered beggar buying expensive hot¬ 
house grapes for a farthing a pound, saw the shop¬ 
man cheat the beggar in the weight, and saw a small 
boy rob the shopman while he was busy with tho 
cheating. When I discovered that the boy was the 
grandson of the beggar, I marvelled at the justice 
of Heaven. Two hours of the khan, and wo load 
up the carriage again and proceed to the railway 
station; two hours in the station and the train con>os 
in ; three hours more in the. train and we are at Adarui, 
the modern capital of Cilicia. It still rains, and every 
thing is wet and dirty. The tiny hotel whore I am 
taken is squalid and uncomfortable. At tiiis oarh 
stage I have nothing good to say ot Adana. 

But when next morning broke, and 1 saw^ stretching 
as far to the west as the eye could reach, and as fai tc» 
the north-east, the white-capped ridge ot the fauin^, 
one realised that to be at Adana was a bloj.s' d priv?- 
lege. Tlie town is encompassed in the far distance 
i)y the lovely vision of everlasting snow croovning 
purple lat.mntain slopes. The season was almost mul- 
winter, so tlie distant wlntcness wa-^ ,u i^s b»'sl, aud 
would not fade away until the hcigl^t ul suimia i, 
])t\haps not even then, for in tho dark jiiaCi S oi Uw 
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mountain-tops the snow is never quite absent. Then 
the air of Adana was as balm from Gilead, soft, warm, 
aromatic, carrying sounds to the ear with languid in¬ 
difference, to the mind a peaceful narcotic drowsiness. 
After the bitter winter cold of the Anatolian plateau, 
and the perishing winds of the Taurus, here was a 
taste of the tropics, something of that East that draws 
mankind with the strength of iron chains. 

Ten long days I spent in Adana, grinding away at 
its cotton and its reaping-machines, and at its rivers 
that w’on’t flow properly, whereof the previous chapter 
is proof, little though it may have pleased the reader. 
But things economic off my mind, there was the road 
to be thought of once more. In Korea, in China, in 
Tibet, in Turkestan, in Persia, it has always been my 
lot to encounter people who wanted me to travel by 
routes different from the routes I wanted to follow. 
So persistently has this experience pursued me, and in 
such divergent lands, that I am sometimes almost per¬ 
suaded that I am of that temperament that is always 
agin’ the Government. In the present instance I left 
my ain countree with the full intention of getting to 
Turkey and following the track of the Baghdad Rail¬ 
way, even if it led me into the uttermost depths of 
Jehanum—surely an eminently reasonable and traveller- 
like resolve. But at Adana they tried to lure me off 
to Mersina to catch a steamer to the Dee-knows- 
where; they tried to get me to take a carriage to 
Alexandretta; and if there had been a railway 
tl.ence they would surely have packed me oft’ to 
Jericho. 


Nobody ever crossed the Giaour Dagh and the Kurd 
Bagh, and there was no proper road to Aleppo that 
way. No carriages went, and no pack-horses could be 
hired for such a journey. They found for me an 
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went hither and thither carrying whatever they could 
pick up. He would transport myself and goods to 
Aleppo for a price that stopped the beating of my 
heart. When he heard that I meant to cross the 
Giaour Dagh, he intimated that gold would not tempt 
him to traverse so wild and unknown a solitude. 
Through Alexandretta was the only decent route by 
Avhich to reach my next halting - place, and only 
Shaitans in the guise of men and horses would take 
me any other way. 

Nevertheless it came to pass that the old parlia¬ 
mentary hand had his way. The kiraji was an Arab, 
and when I expressed surprise that one of so bravo a 
race should be afraid, he came to hand like a racing 
cutter. He and his horses were held in the palm of 
Allah, and everybody knew that Allah was on the side 
of the English. I refrained from complicating tills 
simple faith by explaining that I was a true-born Scot, 
and we struck a bargain, I pledging the Almighty as 
collateral security against robbers and ruffians. Still, 
it stuck hard in the kiraji’s gizzard when he found, 
on the morning we started, that we were to proceed 
without an armed guard. He said that no Englishman 
ever travelled without a zaptieh, and I said, in my 
folly, that every Englishman was a battalion in himself. 
It rained, too, as we loaded the pack animals, and the 
morning was drear and comfortless. But much experi¬ 
ence of the ways and weaknesses of the simple mule¬ 
teer has made me cunning in my dealings with him, 
and I prevailed—like Samson of old, though with a 
different weapon. 

After five hours’ marching we came to a plac^e 
called Missis, on the ancient Pyramns, and here I dni 
some serious archiuological work — that is co say, I 


called a kiraji, an owner of horses that 
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climbed a hill and looked at the wall that had once 
surrounded Mopsuestia, a city founded by Mopsiis after 
t o rojan war. The remains of the massive masonry 
ot an acropolis and a stadium are clearly visible, as 
as the defences which had looked down upon a 
att e between the two great crusaders, Tancred and 
Baldwin. These gleanings from the guide-liook are 
not without interest when one can actually see the 
places discussed, and can find fault with the compiler. 
Besides, I have never before possessed a guide-book, and 
the novelty of using it is still upon me. This guide- 
book came into my possession by accident—never 
shall it be said of me that I deliberately bought such 
a thing. A triend in London referred to it in con¬ 
nection with ny projected journey, and expressed sur¬ 
prise that I did not possess one. He said he would 
end me his, but if I would excuse him he would 
first wTite his name ou the title-page, as fellows were 
so internally slack, you know, about returning bor¬ 
rowed books. He held the pen in his hand while 1 
turned up the blank page at the beginning fo’’ him 
to write. A.iid when I touud it, lo ! there was already 
w.i ill, ■ii the name of a mutual acquaintance. Fellows 
ari' slack suinetimes, it would seem. 

.i' rom Missis we proceeded due east until at niglitfall 
’V'o arrived at Hamid eh a place not mentioned in the 
'.'■nidc-li'iok owing to the fact that it iias only sprung 
into existence witliin the lust few y. ars. We .ere 
now in tiie ujiper plain of Cilicia, a region specially 
tavr/iir:il)le to cotton cultivativm. '’'Ik re h.i.d abva^s 
bo.'ii a nuali production of cotton in the noighboor- 
iiood blit owing t'- tlie great aiivance in theindiisirv 
't Afbtri,!, ■JVo.suR, de.'db wirh in t’le previous 

chapter, t l>cro Iv. - hi eu a strong impulse heic oi t'le 
s oiie rllreciion A s- lad gina.big fiictoiy, ■'st.ililisiiud 
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by a Frenchman, since deceased, is busily at work, 
and his widow is extending the concern by the im¬ 
portation of new machinery. A native has also begun 
a ginning factory, while on all sides cultivation is 
increasing. But the busy little town of Hamidieh, the 
consequence of this activity, is still in its infancy, and 
if the resources of the upper plain in which it is 
situated to be developed it will certainly blossom 
out into a city. If the Baghdad Railway comes this 
way, as it is planned to come, the future of Hamidieh 
is assured. I wonder if any British business people 
have ever heard of Hamidieh, and if they realise that 
the values there of to-day will l)e increased fifty-fold 
within ten yeai's ! Hamidieh is further notable on 
account of the failure of a scheme for the immigration 
of Circassians. After the Crimean War the Turkish 
Government brought about seventy families from the 
(.^niicasus and settled them here. To-day there is 
hnidly Ji Circassian alive in the town, though the 
burynig-grouiid is full of them. The change of cllniaLo 
kills <hcm off like Hies. A similar experiment at 
liKK (1 Ain. also on the line of the Baghdad Raibvay, 
has met with still more disastrous iailuie. koit\ 
years ago no fewer than 12,000 families of Circassians 
were imported, with the result tluit to-day ihtso 
only aV)out 100 families left. Buch is die ciinsequence 
of the change of environment upon peoph' wlio eain 
their living by the s\Neat of the brow. Si*deuiai\ 
work may he carried out undor ;ill sorts oi conditions, 
but; the moment hard physical lal)our is invoked the 
human conaiitutlon declines to adapt lt<>elt to railicii 
changes of <'limate. The fate of these iJircasKcans ‘S 
iuieicsting, toi it bears upon the frot|uently diseussi’d 
jiroposition of the possibility settling to rmau tMiiners 
fllon the line of tlu> Baglniiel Bailway. Anybody svle> 
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Knows this country will at once agree that north 
European labour could never flourish under the con¬ 
ditions that prevail in summer in southern Asia Minor 
and in Mesopotamia. 

En route for Osmanieh, a place about fifty miles 
distant from Adana by the road, we pass several -won¬ 
derful old medieval fortresses perched upon tall rocks 
in a marvellous manner, that would seem as if it must 
have made them utterly impregnable in days prior to 
the invention of artillery. The existence of these old 
defences, in such magnitude and frequency, proves how 
valuable in ancient times were these regions that to-day 
are almost neglected by mankind. Osmanieh itseli is 
a beautifully situated little town I’esting beside the 
foothills of the great Amanus range of mountains, 
known locally as the Giaour Dagh, and constituting 
the second great obstacle to the construction of tlie 
Baghdad Eailway. This last fifty miles of the route 
we travelled was of marvellous richness, hardly a mile 
of it that might not grow the richest of crops, though 
much of it at present lies fallow, used only as pasture 
land for cattle. Here we observed several little hold¬ 
ings marked by huts of the dirtiest and most primi¬ 
tive description. These were occupied by Roumelian 
peasants recerdly imported by the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment from European Turkey. They had been able to 
improve their condition considerably, and doubtless 
they have a future before them. But curiously enough 
these little settlements were not placed where the 
giound wiis best, but where it was stony, and decidedly 
iiiferior to soil iii the immediate neighbourhood. As 
already remarked, the Turkish Government oiteii 
makf s most laudable endeavours at improvement, but 
generally damns its own elforts by hopeless methods. 
Immigrants who cost the Government a good deal of 
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lEoney ai’e left to the tender mercies of local officials, 
who hate to spend a penny oi them, and who do not 
care a fig for the fulfilment of promises. 

To live under Mussulman government, strange as 
it may seem to those who have heard something 
of it, is the ambition of many good Mussulmans, 
especially those in the Balkans who have sampled 
Christian government, and if the Turks would only 
carry out their immigration schemes in a proper 
manner, they could obtain from the Peninsula, and 
from Russian territory, an endless stream of immi¬ 
grants of a desirable kind. But the treatment meted 
out to those who have trusted the Turk has be¬ 
come known, and immigration has gi-own difficult in 
consequence. At Ronia are colonists that would give 
their ears to return to the country they have left, but 
who are powerless because they have spent their all in 
getting to the land of promise. At the same time, it 
should be admitted that some immigrants have fallen 
on their feet and are really doing well. But the whole 
business seems to be an utter lottery, wffierein are far 
more blanks than prizes. 

At Osmanieh, the most easterly town on the Cilician 
plains, the question of the Baghdad Railway obtrudes 
itself once more. Right in the track of the projected 
line lies the great wall-like obstruction of the Giaour 
Dagh, whose steep scarped sides solemnly overlook, 
the great and wealthy country stretching westward 
to the foot of the shining Taurus. To penetrate 
the mighty clifi'-fike ridge that bars advance to the 
east is out of the question for a railway planned on 
economical lines, so search must be made for a break 
in the obstruction. Two are to be found in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood,—one rh-. AslaiVli Bel, the other 
a pass of which I have k'een uuable to obtain t he ruune 
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eight, hut across which 1 believe the i*ailwa 
esigned to proceed. The Aslanli Bel lies 3140 feet 
above tlie sea, and the other pass must be approxi¬ 
mately of the same height, and is probably higher, 
as it is a little frequented route across the Giaour 
Dagh. Thus the problem involved in the transit of 
the Giaour Dagh is an ascent from Osmanieh, 470 
feet, to a pass, say 3100 feet, and a descent on the 
other side to 1700 feet. No very great feat for en- 
gineei’s, one would suppose, but the fact is that, owing 
to the restricted nature of the ground, construction 
will be both difficult and expensive. 

Osmanieh has been touched with the modern spii-it 
that pushes Adana ahead of the times and its environ¬ 
ment. Cotton buyers and others come up from the 
lo\vei' plain at seasonable moments to purchase what 
they can, and perhaps to ti’ade for the payment in¬ 
volved. So a khan has ai’isen where polite food and 
lodging can be obtained. My room contained two very 
decent beds guarded by mosquito-nets, a small table. 
Mid several windows. Washing arrangements, of 
course, and other conveniences, were absent, and it 
would 1)0 folly to expect them in Turkey. Nor was 
theie a dining-room on the pnanlses, a delielency 
supplif'd bv a restaurant and coffee - house that did 
a roaring tradn ne:-:t door. 

While I sat ii' my room and bit my pen in the 
intercots of unborr litvrature, a knock came to my 
d -or f .llowed by tlm apparition of a Turkish officer, 
wit.li satellites. Nf'edless to say ti*at here, as elsewhere 
at ) he t )iie il. no person of dignily ever moves without 
nUentlamu Ms visitor’s friends broegln chairs I'or 
Lhnii. ha»r a-i''! f"*' theMi.selvc.s, aijd jSoi’.i ate pio- 

cendf.d to •olf-.ct 'hb ’'vits for the purj-.ose of inierpvota- 
tii>ii, C< 'li'eo o[)('ni.d ' C'>nver.satK>n, and the inevit- 
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able cigarettes. My whence-come and iny where-go 
having been discussed, we tackled broader subjects, and 
gradually fixed upon military matters. Socrate, off 
his ow’n bat, told the Turk of my remarkable experience 
of war and battles, and I heard in return of my guest’s 
service in the Russo-Turkish War, in which he had 
fought thirty years ago. In the east the Turks had 
been victorious all along the line—according to him— 
and would have won the war entirely but for the 
muddle that had been made of matters in European 
Turkey. At this stage I discovered that my guest was 
drunk, and so the value of his declaration that Turkey 
could whip a dozen Bulgarias was discounted. 1 ad¬ 
vanced the opinion that all Europe thought the Bul- 
gaj'ian soldier extremely efficient, without eliciting any 
acquiescence. The Turk said that the Bulgarian was 
a dog, and 1 was afraid he was going to say that 
all Christians were ditto, when he slipped from his 
cliair, fell across the charcoal brazier around which 
we wer<5 all seated, and began blazing. When the fire 
on his fur coat was extinguished his friends c.Ti’ried tlie 
Turk away, and Socrate Avas free to remark that all 
Turks Avere dogs,—a sentiment AA^hich he would never 
have ventured upon in any language within errsliot 
of an Ottoman. Bravo lad ! 

Next mornino we sallied forth to ciiMi) tlie Oia^air 

O 

Dagh, Yusuf the muleteer displaying a large sackful 
of magnificent oranges which he had purchased for ttm- 
p^ iice. Socrate had also bought some? for m*a at tw«/pence 
each, a discrepancy \N lnch 1 remarked upon, and svHh 
i(‘gard to whicli lie could only reply tliat aii 4rab wrijld 
rob Ills own mother. Fur a fcAA' miles our ro? d lay nci'osh 
tlio plain III a north-easterly d!iecti<vs:, uniil sli nek 
th<' Bagche Su, a tributary of the Pyvamus. Wo fibh 
tins stream U]) a vallev ibat g)aduel]y closeil in 
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became a narrow gorge through which the river 
ro3.red and tumbled. Ten miles from Osmanieh the 


track divided, one half proceeding along the gorge 
to Bagche and thence over the Aslanli Bel, the other 
following the more easterly line leading to the south¬ 
ern of the two passes. The latter road ran through 
magnificent scenery, climbing an abrupt spur at the 
severest possible gradient, and twisting and turning 
in a bewildering fashion. After steadily ascending for 
about two hours we suddenly found ourselves on a 
wide plateau or shelf thrown out by the main range. 
Beyond was a low gut in the great ridge that barred 
tiie way, and I was astonished to find that we had 
practically attained the height of the pass we intended 
to e.' oss. Tlis-re can be no doubt that the Giaour Dagh 
will prove to be an expensive obstacle to the Baghdad 
Tiailway. I calculated that from the point where rr e 
left the plain to the point where we reached the 
plat I an could be little more than five miles. In that 
distance we ascended nigh on 2000 feet, which give?; 
an average ascent of 1 in 13, a gradient quite out of 
the question for anything but a purely mountain rail¬ 
way. ]\ioreover, the track we followed ran along the 
edge of a sharp spur, on eithe. side of which lay 
d<o p gorges, and which ottered no alternative ground 


wli.itever to a railroad. So far as I can make out from 
iri.juiries made, the other route rid Bagche is much 
of the Same : Ir u fcier. The proMem confrontin ', the 
efigii) -.er-s is tlimo.fore a difficult one, and there will l)e 
nothing lor i: hut a rduuge into one of the two gorgjes, 
much Ijridging of torrents, much embanking, bla-sting, 
aiio buihling of galleries, raid deah.;les6 one loair and 

• f f ^ ^ O ‘ 

;.ern.'ly osjjcnsAm ianneh Hitherto 1 had been und r 
•he inipressioii : lent i.io transit of the Giaour Dagii 
\iould he. Cnopuralivol r .-iiriple. l>ut it would Seem as i.f 
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the difficulties are almost as great as those presented 
by the worst part of the Taurus. The chief difference 
is that the transit of the Taurus involves a distance of 
nearly a hundred miles, whereas that of the Giaour 
Dagh will require little more than twenty miles from 
the western to the eastern side. But I shall be sur¬ 


prised to hear that this distance can be compassed at 
an expense less than thirty or forty thousand pounds 
per mile. In this calculation, of course, I include the 
descent on the eastern side of the Giaour Dagh, which 
I shall mention hereafter. 

Having attained the plateau we were rather puzzled 
to see in front of us a long line of arabas, or native 
carts. The track we had ascended had once been a 
road of sorts, but it seemed quite inconceivable that 
any vehicle could have passed along it in its present 
condition. Nevertheless, when we overtook the arabas, 
we found that they actually had climbed as we 
had done, with disastrous results, for two bullocks 
had succumbed from the exertion. Anything more 
pathetic than the story of the people with the aralias 
can hardly he conceived. According to their own 
story they were Roumeliotes, who three years befoi e 
had been happy dwellers in a Macedonian vlUege. 
A murderous ni^ht attack by oho of the notorious 
bands left them homeless and ruined, and so placed 
]V;litically that the future had no hope for them. 
Accordingly they had accepted the Turkish offer to 
emigrate to A.sia Minor, where they were promised 
Innd. homes, ajid allowances for starting life afresh. 

T*.tveiling to Rodosto on the Sea of Marmora, 
crossing o a prvL near lo'oussa, and awaiting the 
deciHion o] the lurkw in it^gaid to their lutnre. luul 
t Iron up no less than cdglitoen Tnontlis. MohI ‘;f lue 

.Tvr C'f n had a little luenor oud properly in tlH* 
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iiape of bedding and cooking things, while the richer 
appeared to be well off, as they had been able to sell 
their land. These richer people had been consulted as 
to the journey to the ground selected for settlement, 
a valley on the eastern side of the Giaour Dagh. For 
some utterly inexplicable reason they appear to have 
chosen to proceed overland, a distance by road of 
nearly a thousand miles, rather than by sea to an 
adjacent port. After eighteen months' travelling over 
mountains, In the deadly cold of winter and in the 
burning heat of summer, they had reached Cilicia to 
find compatriots, who had chosen the sea route, akeady 
settled in comparative comfort. They themselves were 
in a deplorable plight. Something like a third of their 
total number had died from the privations of the 
journey, many of the bullocks they had bought on the 
Marmora coast to drag their carts and property were 
dead, and the remainder of the party was utterly 
exhausted in body and spirit. I camped the night 
at a village called Hassan Beyli, and there heard their 
woes from a deputation that waited upon me. They 
were then within one or two days' journey of their 
dostination, and I was able to assure them that the 


valley they were bound for was a veritable Garden of 
Eden, which raised their hopes somewhat. But the 
trouble was that they had absolutely exhausted their 
own money, and that the subsistence allowance pro¬ 
mised by the Turks had not been paid, which made 
them doubt that other promises would be kept wdieu 
they reached the land reserved for them. Without 
some capital to build huts, to provide animals for 
ploughing, and to purchase seed, the finest ground in 
the world would avail them nothing, and they were 
greatly dispirited. I did my best to buck them 
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up, but it was a difficult task to infuse hope into 
such worn-out, hollow-e3’^ed creatures, surrounded bv 
tired women and starving children. Heaven knows 
what has since happened to these poor folk, but their 
unhappy experiences at once illustrate the immense 
capacity of the Oriental to endure suffering — I am 
assuming that Mussulman Roumeliotes are Oriental 
— and the ruthless disregard for the welfare of its 
people frequently exhibited by the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment. One must make allowance, of course, for the 
very fact that what seems unendurable hardship to us 
IS almost a matter of course to those accustomed to 
Eastern rule. Nevertheless this pictime of long-drawn- 
out human distress is a haunting one. What had 
these simple people done that their God should have 
forgotten them, that God whose name was ever on 
their lips, and in whom their faith was absolutely 
unabated ? Perhaps life holds something for them 

yet. In sh’Allah they chorused when I bade them 
hope. 

Hassan Beyli is an Armenian village, and hei-e for 
the first time I encountered a community of another 
people who would seem to have been deserted by 
their God, and who remain faithful. But of Armen¬ 
ians in general more anon. For the present I am 
concerned with the Armenian woman who was our 
hostess for the night we spent at Hassan Beyli. She 
began by very busily sweeping out a most uninviting 
room, and afterwards did service in the matter of pro¬ 
curing water and eggs. When I had finished my 
evening meal and had dismissed the lloumeliotes she 
and her family descended upon me. The mother her¬ 
self was middle-aged and had dyed her hair a deep 
carroty colour to conceal its greyness—she was quite 
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frank on the subject when I asked her how her 
daughter’s hair was black while her own w^^' ’ed. The 
daughter was aged fifteen, dark, plump, uad subdued 
in manner, and sought in marriage by a young man 
without money or prospects—ye Gods ! that it should 
be ever thus. Mention of the suitor made the girl 
hide consciously behind the mother, and never a word 
could I get out of her thereafter. Next was a tall 
and good-looking boy of twelve, the only one of the 
family who could read and write. For him the mother 
was anxious, as he had outrun the village schoolmaster 
and she wanted him sent to college. It was after the 
relation of a long family history that I got to the root 
of the matter, which was that my benign influence 
would serve to obtain for the boy a place in one of the 
missionary schools. The father had been killed in the 
massacres of ’95, before the boy was born, husband 
number two had lost his leg in an accident, and all the 
family—there were two little ones besides—were kept 
alive by the exertions of the mother. But there was 
no possibility of finding money for college fees, and so 
the promising boy must go withotit education unless 
something were done. And so I wrote a touching 
account of the position to some kind A merican mission¬ 
aries I had encountered in Cilicia, and expressed the 
hope that they would inquire into the case. What 
has been the result of my letter I cannot tell, for I 
carefully omitted to put an address in it for fear the 
good mirsionaries should mistake my meaning and 
write to me for the dollars to make the lad a doctor, 
or a lawyer, or a clergyman. In justice to my unborn 
children, and in view’^ of the parsimony of publishers, 
I am compelled to practise an inglorious economy. 
Pcrhajjs the poor mother thought she had found a 
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but pudding-hearted Engli-shman, who would do 
the needful with a flick of his money belt—two five- 
pound notes will make an M.A. in Turkey. But she 
found the canny Scot, who would do no more than 
write the letter, and give a trifle extra for the 
eggs. 




*■ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AMONG THE KURDS. 

Morning at Hassan Beyli was bitterly cold, and as 
w’e marched out of the village the watercourses were 
frozen and the local mill-race a mass of ice. In the 
ravine leading to the pass, however, there was no 
wind, and a bright sun soon made travelling mighty 
pleasant. What in the world is there to equal the 
lights and shadows of early morning in a mountainous 
land, the wafted scent of firs, and the song and 
laughter of newly - waked birds ? In an hour we 
reached the summit of the ridge and looked across 
the beyond that ever awakes the curiosity and stimu¬ 
lates the imagination of those whose route is confronted 
by a mountain-range. Here, indeed, was a satisfying 
view. 

An immense valley lay stretched out athwart our 
line of vision. A projecting spur of the Giaour Dagh 
blocked the prospect to the north, but to the south the 
eye roamed unchecked down this mountain-girt plain 
to \vhere ancient Antioch and its swamps lay wrapped 
in haze. A full hundred miles we could see from north 
to south of a valley that seemed no less than ten miles 
in width throughout. Here and there tiny villages 
could 1)0 seen, but they were mere spots on a limitless 
expanse. Across the valley lay the long line of the 
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rd Dagh, a limestone range that in the north towers 
up to 5000 and 6000 feet, and which dwindles away 
in heifirht until in the extreme south near Antioch it 
disappears adtogether. The Kurd Dagh is the last 
mountain difficulty lying in the path of the Baghdad 
Railway, for beyond it lie the plains of Mesopotamia, 
a region flat almost as the palm of one’s hand, and 
with only a few river-beds to give pause to the rail¬ 
road engineers. 

Severe as had been the ascent of the Giaour Dagh, 
the descent on the eastern side seemed equally if not 
more severe. The plains below looked little more than 
a stone’s-throw from where we stood, and it seemed 
as if a line drawn to the village at the foot of the 
ravine by which we were to descend would involve 
a gradient of 1 in 3. Climbing down was a hard 
business that occupied us about two hours, for we 
followed a goat - track that puzzled our horses with 
their heavy packs. There is an old road across this 
pass, but we left it to follow a short CTit, which like 
many short cuts took longer in the end. Arrived in 
the. valley below, we looked up to realise that railway¬ 
making up this steep wall will be no child’s play. 
A long ramp giving a suitable gradient will perhaps 
be the plan adopted for reaching the top; but the 
rounding of spurs, the cutting into rock, the galleries, 
viaducts, tunnels, and all the other expedients of rail¬ 


way construction, will cost a pretty penny. 

Travelling south we crossed the bed of a dricd-up 
lake, .and in two hours reached Islahieh, the seat of 
a Kaimakarn, and the little town where my friends the 
Roumeliotes were to find rest after their three years 
of weary journeyin.g. May Allah be with them and 
their carts during the descent to the plain, wa.s my 
inward wi.sh, as I contemplated the land where they 
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to settle, and realised that it was indeed the best 
of soil, well watei'ed, and surrounded by good pasture 
for such animals as the bounty of the Turkish 
Government might provide. But, curiously enough, 
this pleasant region is almost devoid of inhabitants, 
while cultivation is almost nil in comparison with the 
immense stretch of country awaiting the plough. We 
struck across the plain diagonally, and in ten miles 
did not encounter a single soul. Then we came to 
a low line of hills in the middle, the which having 
crossed, we found ourselves confronting the western 
slopes of the Kurd Dagh. 

Here we met with a new phase of existence under 
the Turkish Government. The range is inhabited by 
Kurds who are entirely jealous of their own happy 
hunting-grounds, and have no liking for other people, 
whether they be fellow-subjects of the Sultan or not. 
Their predatory instincts have made cultivation of this 
valley almost impossible, and it is only in quite recent 
times that the village of Islahieh has come to be re¬ 
garded as a point around which agriculture may be 
developed. The instruments of the development are 
not to be the needy Armenians of these regions, who 
would immediately be eaten up by their neighbours 
the Kurds, or by Turks who, away from Anatolia, 
seldom demean themselves by manual labour, but by 
the poor Boumeliotes, who may or may not be vouch¬ 
safed protection by their careless patrons. Anyhow, 
whatever cultivation is done in this great valley is 
confined to the western side, the eastern being entirely 
reserved by the Kurds for themselves and their herds. 

From the top of the low hills mentioned I saw a 
great tract of pasture-land literally covered with cattle. 
How many were actually in sight it would be hard 
to tell, but I do not think it is exaggeration to say 
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they might have been counted by thousands. 
Having reached my point of observation considerably 
in advance of my caravan, I proceeded alone into the 
valley below to ask some of the shepherds which of 
two or three villages in sight was the one where we 
meant to spend the night. The presence of a stranger 
was soon noticed, and several of the shepherds gathered ^ 
around me. A more villainousdooking lot it has seldom 
been my fortune to meet, and every one carried a guii 
of sorts, in addition to knives, swords, and revolvers 
stuck in their belts. There was a hard calculating 
look in the face of one man, which, subsequent ex¬ 
periences under the Turkish flag assures me beyond 
doubt, meant that he was wondering to himself 
whether this was a suitable opportunity for murder 
and robbery. But my being utterly alone, and 
obviously unarmed, barring camera and glasses, which 
might have been newfangled kinds of weapons, made 
him suspicious of powerful protection handy, and he 
just gazed doubtingly at me. Soon afterwards Socrate 
turned the corner, and came up with the idiotic con¬ 
fidence of utter innocence. The potential robber at 
once asked him what was the thing fixed to the 
pommel of his saddle—my camera-stand—and Master 
Innocence replied that it was a small English cannon. 
Thereafter we were directed to our village and allowed 
to depart without molestation, my understanding of 
the feelings of the ravening wolf when the woolly lamb 
is snatched from his jaws being greatly enhanced by 
the expression on the faces left behind. This experi¬ 
ence, instead of acting as a warning, merely assured 
me of what I had ^^ilways comfortably imagined—that 
the European traveller in Turkey was sefe by the mere 
light of his presence ! ! 

Our destination was a Kurdish village said to con- 
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in a guest-house. In the midst of a half-nomadic 
and half-settled collection of tents and huts we came 
to a long low building, one end of which formed a 
tolerable room, and the other end a stable, the usual 
accommodation provided for travellers where there are 
no khans to take them in. While my kit and the 
horses were being bestowed, the Agha invited me into 
his own quarters, where blazed a roaring wood-fire. 
Cushions and rugs were spread out, and I was invited 
to make myself comfortable and to drink coffee. 
These attentions satisfied me that the rather cold 
xeception of the Agha had not been intentional. In 
fact it turned out that the poor man was ill in bed 
with fever when I arrived, and that he had dragged 
himself up to show me politeness. I judged his 
temperature to be somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of lo 3 F., and his appearance and weakness proved 
mm to be very ill. Of course he expected me to 
doctor him, and though my diagnosis of his case 
was kidney disease, I gave him a dose of the only 
medicine I could I’ake up — phenacetin. A handful 
of five-grain tabloids delighted him, particularly when 
given with exact instructions when to take and with 
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what food. I warned him that the medicine was not 
a cure but merely something to ease his headaches, 
and that for proper treatment he must go to a town 
and consult a doctor. But he was quite satisfied to 
give the phenacetin a fair trial, and when in the 
morning he said that my prediction as regards vlole?it 
sweating had t>een fulfilled, it was evident that he 
^aided as an accomplished hakeem. I wonder 
what the precise effect of the phenacetin could have 
un ei the circumstances. I guarded myself 
g ins a subfeeijuent charge of murder by warning 
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on no account to take more than one tabloid 
per day. 

The tabloids came in very useful later in the evening. 
The great drawback to the guest-house as an institution 
is that it makes every villager your host, each one a 
host who considers it his duty to inflict his company 
upon the traveller from the moment of his arrival until 
far, far into the night. To the poor wayfarer who 
has toiled over hill and dale from early morning these 
limpet-like visitors are the very devil, for there is no 
getting rid of them. They ask one question every 
quarter of an hour, and sit like graven images in 
between. Their slow minds all the time are taking 
in one's clothes and appearance, and particularly the 
food one eats. No European had ever visited their 
village before, and so I and my equipment were a 
greater wonder than usual. Having eaten and smoked 
I was ready as a man could be for sleep, but politeness 
enjoined that I, and everybody else present, should 
wait until the Agha retired. But the blockhead, 
though in high fever, meandered on and on about 
nothing until I felt fit to murder him. It was then 
that I played up the phenacetin, and swore that a 
man who took that medicine and did not go straight 
to bed and cover himself with blankets, might easily 
die for it. But his Aghaship w^as ready to die if 
God so willed it, so long as he could take his cursed 
pleasure by conversation with me through the yawn¬ 
ing Socrate. Fortunately his friends dragged him 
away before anything happened, and we were lett 
in peace. 

in the morning I did a little washing at a l)ucket 
in the open cdr, my usual apparatus having beuu 
packed in a hurry. This action procured tor me 




rather an embarrassing amount of public attention, 
not^ on the part of the men, who do not stimulate 
one^s sense of delicacy, but on the part of the ladies 
o the village. A large bevy of them, mostly quite 
joung, had been away somewhere to draw water, and 
on their return journey they halted close to where 
I was busy at my ablutions. The ordinary Moham¬ 
medan woman would have veiled at once, and died 
lather than pass the place where a Giaour was so 
engaged. Not so these Kurdish girls. They ex¬ 
pressed a frank curiosity in what I was doing, freely 
admired my white skin, and made abundant jokes, at 
the full tenor of which God forbid that I should ever 
guess. My inclination, of course, was to retaliate by 
catching hold of the prettiest and forcing upon her 
an acquaintance with soap. I am sure all concerned 
would have been delighted with such a deno'&ment. 

ut the male Kurd is a bloodthirsty ruflBan, and my 
heart failed me. I afterwards had occasion to know 
that the Kurd women are most enthusiastic about 
cleanliness, and that my devotion to their creed 
earced me much favour in the village. The Kurd 
gentleman is much too much of a swell to bother 
about such a minor matter. 

The grateful Agha, cured for the moment of his 
fever, bade me farewell, and accepted a medjidieh 
(3s. 4d.) with formal protestations against the shame 
of taking. I told him that it was the will of God 
that ire should prosper, and that it would be a sin 
to interfere with the workings of Providence. In 

Allah, said he. and took the money. The folks in 
ey .lie as great upon appearances as anybody in 
oui own country with a long pedigree and a short 
pm...I,, is alwi ys a shame to take money in ex- 
Jiange for .hosfiitality, but most take it directly or 
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sm^ctly. Sometimes you have to give to the serv¬ 
ants, but one always does so with the knowledge 
that the master will grab what you give as soon as 
you are clear of his door. Big men of course do not 
trouble about such trifles, and it would be unjust to 
tar everybody with the same brush. But there is 
considerably more prating than practice of the duty 
and virtue of hospitality, and much cant in regard 




to the shame of doing this and that. I know an 
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individual in this country who some day may well 
occupy an exceedingly important post, and who has 
private fortune, birth, and position at the present 
moment. This gentleman is a regular taker of 
backshish, and has, to my certain knowledge, re¬ 
quested certain subordinates never to mention the 
matter, as it would be a shame for him if certain 
other people knew what he did. The shame lies in 
the thing being known, not in the doing of it—and 
having said so, one is fain to admit that all countries 
are very much alike in this respect; the major crime 
is always that which is found out. 

The Kurd girls laughed and waved when we 
marched out ot the village, and for the moment I 
almost thought that there were better things than 
the study of the Baghdad Bailway question. But 
we made straight for the Kurd Dagh, and soon 
found ourselves involved in a maze of low foothills 
that skirted the main range. This we found in 
the course of a day’s journey to consist of a central 


I'idge flanked by lower ridges on either side, with 


two flat depressions between. We crossed at a 
point where the Kurd Dagh has almost melted aw.ay 
into the plain, and the total climb involve<l could 
Inive been little more than HOO feet. Both ascent 
and descent are easy as regards grad*', while there 
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a wide choice of ground owing to the character of 
the country. Along the route we followed—the one 
to be taken by the railway, I believe—there are no 
difficulties worth speaking of, and beyond the fact 
that there will be a good deal of minor rock-cutting, 
it would seem as if the Kurd Dagh possesses no terror 
for the engineers. 

To cut this terribly long story short, we reached 
Killis, on the eastern side of the Kurd Dagh, on the 
second day, and then left the route of the railway, 
the second section of which ends a few miles farther 
east, to visit Aleppo, one of the most interesting cities 
in Turkey, and one which deserves a chapter to itself. 
But before leaving the Kurd Dagh, I must mention 
a very pleasant custom of the inhabitants which I 
had several opportunities of observing. 

In crossing the first of the three ridges constituting 
the range v/e went through a picturesque little pass, 
on the eastern side of which was a delightful grassy 
gl.ade surrounded by trees, and cut in two by a purling 
mountain burn that in one corner spread out into a 
miniature lake. I was in front of the caravan and came 
upon the spot quite suddenly, and so quietly that my 
hoj'se liiid carried me right into,the middle of it before 
either 1 or they realised the sit’.iation. In the glade 
was the total female population of an adjacent village, 
e^ ery one of them as naked as the day they were born. 
Of the squeals and laughing that greeted me there 
was no end, and I saw some scampering towards cover 
that was worthy of the chamois In his native haunts. 
Bvidoiitly I had hit on the local washing and bathing 
pkice. Hugo |)ot8 were simmering over fires, and be- 
iore eacb squatted an old woman busily washing the 
contents. The younger women were mostly standing 
up and tramping tlie wasn-tubs with their feet, whib.': 
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all the young girls and children were splashing in the 
water or riiniling about like the nymphs of mythology. 
A prettier scene, I am sure, has seldom gladdened the 
eye of man, for here was the female form divine, at all 
ages from two upwards, in a state of pure nature. 

The spot was made for the fairies, and who were 
those creamy brown-skinned creatures but the very 
fairies themselves, at play in the sunlight and among 
the shadows of the trees, flashing their full round 
limbs as they raced across the grass or glistened wet 
after a dip in the limpid pool! Ma sli Allah, 'twere 
a sight for the gods. But the charm disappeared like 
magic, for the ancient crones screamed admonition, and 
the smooth brown figures laughingly hid themselves 
behind festoons of wet garments. Some of the half- 
grown girls remained unabashed, and stood up to 
take full stock of the stranger, forgetful of their own 
budding attractions. It is bad manners to look in 
Turkey, and I passed on as slowly as seemed decent, 
casting my eye hither and thither, as upon a dream 
that must fade, never again to appear. One more 
glimpse I had, for no sooner was I fifty yards away 
than the }mung ones were at their play again, and 
oblivious of the mere male who cast looks at them 
over his shoulder. But it was a scene that was to 
recur again and again, for every day, and all day, 
the Kurdish women are at their washing and their 
l»athing, almost indifferent to the eyes of the passer¬ 
by, and as unconscious of their nakednes-:i as a marble 
Venus of her undraped limbs. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

ALEPPO. 

The ride into Aleppo would deserve no mention but 
or the headman of the first Arab village I had ever 
encountered. This sportsman received me with oreat 
empressement, and I gathered that I was sampling 
the real Arab hospitality—and so I was. I was given 
a clean place for my kit, and carpets and pillows for 
my ^mfort. I sorely needed my tea, but Socrate was 
too busy mterpreting to make the necessary prepara¬ 
tions the young dog loves the flowers of speech much 
better than the vegetables of duty. My host was so 
infernally polite that my own convenience had to bo 
postponed entirely, and where I would have loved to 
lay me down I had to sit upright and swap ornate 
compliments. In a strange land one must go slow, for 
the double reason that one feels it a duty to humour 
t^e inhabitants, while upholding the British reputation 
for mrmr-faire. Nor dared I suggest , the preparation 
of a meal from ,my own resources. A fatted turkey 
had been slain on my arrival, and in an hour it would 
be ready. To cook my own goose would be a mortal 
oit nJt to my host—and a beastly nuisance to Socrate, 
wiK. sat contmitiidly Smoktog cigarettes and drinking 
. 1 !• ^ he substituted his own imprcGHK ns of 

-ia\e or the pffails of wisdom that I laboriously con- 
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wted for transmission to an ever-widening cii'cle of 
listeners. 

The turkey appeared in pieces that had to be fished 
for in an immense pyramid of pillav, made of tough 
wheat instead of toothsome rice. I hated it from the 
beginning, and hated still more the tin-key, into whose 
thighs or breast my teeth vainly endeavoured to pene¬ 
trate. My host ate with me, and after we had begun 
Socrate readily responded to an invitation to join us. 
He found the pillav to his stomach’s taste, and his 
teeth knew what to do with the turkey. He ate just 
like a dog, shovelling the food into his mouth and past 
his palate with no consciousness of flavour or texture; 
he got the taste only when it was safely settled in his 
belly. Then he leaned back and gave vent to the 
internal trumpet that all over Asia signifies repletion. 
While the servant fed, the master starved and cursed, 
and finally decided upon the broaching of a tin of 
tongue. 




That put me in a better humour, and gave my host 
an opportunity to unfold his mind of a long-cherished 
design which he proposed that I, his distinguished 
guest, should forward on his behalf And then came 
the old, old story, the wanting of something for noth¬ 
ing. He desired to have his son made a dragoman to 
the British Consulate at Aleppo, half a day’s journey 
away. I countered him there, because the son could 
speak neither English, French, nor Turkish, but only 
his native Arabic—a dragoman being an interpreter, 
used as a linguistic go-between by foi-eigners resident 
in Turkey. The old man, however, had never meant 
to fly so high. The request for more than he really 
wanted was merely an opening meve ; his real object 
was to have his son made a kavass at our Consulat e. 
A kavass being a m' . e messenger sort of person, it 
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puzzled me mightily to understand why such an inglo¬ 
rious billet should be the object of so much diplomacy 
on the part of a man who was a notable in his way. 
Moreover, the son was willing to be kavass for pui’e 
love, without a piastre of pay. The mystery deepened, 
and I wished then that the innocence of my youth 
might have descended upon me again, and that I might 
once more be able to accept statements at their face 
value. Then this fine young fellow, tall, slender, with 
long drooping moustache, with the face of a Greek, 
and with the manners of a prince, wmuld surely have 
my support. I did not then know enough of Turkey 
to understand the significance of what was wanted ; 
but much contact with the Aryan brother has sophisti¬ 
cated a mind naturally simple. I temporised. To be 
kavass to a foreign consulate in Turkey, I discovered 
later on, is to be a perpetual joy to one’s self and to 
oj’.e’s relatives, to be a rich man among poor, to be a 
power over the weak, to be the anointed of Allah be¬ 
side the sufterers from His wrath. A man of substance 
in Turkey gives one son to the Church, one to the 
Government, one to Business, and the fourth, if there 
be such, to the Devil. But if it be possible to import 
a kavass-ship into the family, the Church, the Govern¬ 
ment, and the Devil are all forgotten, and only the 
mantle of the kavass is remembered. The kavass 
henceforth takes all his connections under its ample 
folds, and all prosper in goods and influence, all can 
lau^h freely in a country cvhere there is much gnash¬ 
ing of tc-cth and rending of garments. Meanwhile I 
promised to bring the young man to the notice of 
the consul, a promise tha- evoked many thanks and 
much uppreciation of my high qualities. When I 
left that house f presented the servants with a 
mejidieh, wondering whether my host himself would 
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collar the coin within the hour—Yusuf, the muleteer, 
said he would, with a laugh that I should have 
thought any other course possible. Trust an Arab 
to know an Arab. 

Six hours' riding brought us within view of Aleppo, 
a city redeemed from plainness of appearance by its 
citadel, than which Europe and Asia can surely show 
nothing more gi'aceful. Miles away it may be seen 
projecting over the rolling down-like hills, a red sand¬ 
stone castle sitting on a perfectly symmetrical base of 
green hill. The town is approached through country 
that is yellow and uninteresting beyond words, for in 
winter there is no vegetation to cover up the nakedness 
of the land. But when close at hand the traveller s 
eyes are gladdened by a long strip of green that comes 
from somewhere in the north-east and runs right up to 
the foot of the castle hill, only to leave it again to melt 
away in a dark line to the far south. It needs no 
practised observer to say that running water is the 
father of this refreshing band of verdure. Hidden 
behind the foliage of trees and between high tortuous 
banks flows the Kowaik, at present a lazy brook, but 
at other times a rampagious river—witness its treat¬ 
ment of the Crusaders' camp, when, many hundreds of 
years ago, it arose in a single night and forced the 
Unbelievers to raise the siege. The standard of Islam 
floated from the w-alls of the citadel, and well might 
the Faithful cry praise unto Allah for timely <ud. 
Saladin himself lies buried at the very gate, the 


champion of a cause that has spread, until to-day it 
looms large among the influences that shape the w orld s 
destiny, looms larger and larger as we realise that its 
power is based on its fitness to the needs and necessi¬ 
ties of its follow ers. There is a stratum of the humaTi 
species, product of hard natural cv lulrtion.':, in which 





spirituality and sympathy have little place, where tlie 
demands of the body restrict the flights of the soul, 
where grim justice overshadows kindly mercy. And 
here it is that the creed of Mahomet flourishes, relent¬ 
less to its enemies, Spartan in its practices, frankly 
sensual in its rewards. It is a creed bom of the desert, 
where life is severe, often brutal, where passions over¬ 
ride emotions, where stern conditions harden the heart. 
The core of the stratum is the people of the desert, the 
outer edges those races in whom environment has 
generated low nervous organisation. For such none 
but the alternative terrors and pleasures of Islam have 
any attraction; for them the humanity of Christ holds 
no appeal. 

Aleppo is not in my guide-book, and I cannot palm 
upon the reader the reflections and observations of 
better men than myself; so follow the coruscations of 
an open mind, undefiled by the simple wisdom of actual 
knowledge. But the citadel of Aleppo is a living fact, 
and the entrance thereto is surely the finest thing of 
its kind that ever grew under the eye of mortal archi¬ 
tect. The slopes of the hUl, a natural mound perfected 
in shape by human hands, are covered with rich gi’een 
grass except where the masonry facing has been de¬ 
nuded of soil. The light terra-cotta walls and redoubts 
against the green of the foundations form a colour-feast 
for the eye, the massive approachc.s, whose ornamenta¬ 
tion conceals orifices for boiling oil and red-hot lead, fill 
one’s geometrical soul with joy, and the deep dark 
cavern of the actual gateway makes a mystery of the 
wonders in.side. It is a stiff' climb up the flagged floor 
of the long tunnel inside the gate, and one easily 
imagines the march of mailed riders echoing among 
the vaulted arches overhead. A flickering match 
makes visible in the darkness above the heads of two 
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^SS^tite lions projecting from the sides of an inner gate¬ 
way, relics 3000 years old. Kufic inscriptions of 1000 
years ago fix the date of the construction of the 
existing edifice, probably itself only the great grand¬ 
child of a fortress that defied its besiegers when the 
planks of Noah's Ark were yet but saplings. From the 
top of the tower Mehmed All Bey showed me the 
minarets and roofs of the city, the suburbs of white 
stone, the great barrack built by the Egyptian con¬ 
queror Ebrahiin Paslia, the terminus of the railway 
that will soon be linked with Europe, and whose other 
end even now is close upon the sacred cities of Islam. 
We descended the tower to visit the water-supph^ of 
the fortress, a weU over 200 feet deep whence comes 
water clear as crystal and cold as if drawn from the 
heart of a glacier. Then to a little courtyard sunk 
deep in the ground, built of stones old and worn. Here 
dwelt in the days of long ago the aged patriarch 
Abraham, his daily task the milking of a white cow at 
the gateway for the benefit of the poor children of the 
town. Hence the Arab name for the city, Haleb-es- 
Shahiba (White Cow), in these days shortened to 
simple Haleb. Then to a huge ruined chamber where 
lies a wrecked gun-carriage, and where are strewn the 
great iron balls for the cannon of sixty years ago. 
Thousands of small round bullets litter the ground, 
escaped from the canisters that once filled the ammuni¬ 
tion boxes piled against the w’^all. Curious that these 
boxes are an almost e^iact replica of the ammunition 
boxes of the British army of to-day, and that they 
should have painted upon them in English characters 
the artillery calibres of the contents. There was no 
maker's name to show" their origin, but it w’as clear 
enough that the Egyptian forces were content to use 
English ammunition. Aleppo citadel has no more need 
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of ammunition, or of artillery, or of soldiers. It stands 
empty, a monument to the chivalric days of Saracen 
and Crusader, a ruin of former greatness. The Turk 
treats it kindly, for infantry guard the gate and protect 
from the ravages of man what the will of God has 
made obsolete. 

Mehmed Ali Bey belongs to a class of which the 
Turkish Empire holds many. Once a personage of the 
palace in Constantinople, and filling a post which 
brought him into contact with his sovereign, he is 
now an exile in a far city, condemned to dwell in 
the cold atmosphere of royal disfavour. His offence 
cannot have been great, else he would hardly be 
allowed to hold an appointment under the local ad¬ 
ministration. But his friends and his heart are else¬ 
where, and he lives in hope of the Sultan’s gracious 
pardon. AU Englishmen who have met him will join 
in this hope, for he has a soft place in his heart for 
our country, and has done kindly service to many of us 
who pass. And no wonder, for the keeper of his 
hearth is an Englishwoman who remembers well her 
ain countree, and brings her children up to speak her 
own language, good little Mohammedans though I 
suppose they are. Hospitality is a Turkish as well 
as an English virtue, and Mehmed Ali Bey and his 
wife practise it faithfully towards the ubiquitous 
traveller. May they be rewarded, as the Arabs 
have it. 


So far 1 bad had but small dealings with the Turkish 
fiffclal, but at Aleppo it ^vus to bo uiy fortune to eu- 
C'.tunler my litMl pasl.>:i. Tiai pasha of one’s imagina¬ 
tion is surely a being set upon a divan, sucking at 
a hookah, turbaned, Itearded, cro.S8-leggod, and rod-eyed 
with the lust of slaughter. But His Excellency Nazim 
Pasha, Governor-General of the province of Aleppo, 
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was no such being, nor is it possible to imagine that 
either he or his forebears, or his descendants, could 
ever fill the popular bill. Mehmed Ali Bey accom¬ 
panied me when I went to call, and my first shock 
occurred when our carriage pulled up before a large 
white villa that savoured much more of Park Lane 
than of the Arabian Nights. The Pasha^s reception- 
room destroyed more of my illusions, for it was 
furnished like an ordinary drawing-room, with numer¬ 
ous sofas, chairs, and little tables. There was neither 
sign nor smell of hookah. The Pasha himself sat in 
a comfortable arm-chair at the top of the room, and 
rose to receive me with the same degree of kindness 
and courtesy that one would expect from an elderly 
gentleman elsewhere. A greeting exhausted his 
French, and I was relieved to know that pur con¬ 
versation was to be carried on in Turkish and English, 
Mehmed Ali Bey acting as interpreter. The only 
things Turkish about the Pasha were his language 
and his fez, the latter an adornment that no loyid 
Turk dare omit from his toilet. Otherwise the Vali, 
the Turkish equivalent of Governor-Greneral, wore 
frock-coat, trousers, and fittings according to Piccadilly. 
If His Excellency’s mind matched his appearance, 
then indeed was another of my preconceptions fallen 
from me. 

And so it huppened. Our conversation ran upon i ne 
COnstruciion of roads, upon the introduction of a motor¬ 


car service, upon the dovelopment of the country, \ipon 
cducatioii, trade, female HullVage, and other curses ot 
civilisation. 1 had thought to find myself in full 
agreement with His Excellency upon these matters, 
and bad hoped in a humble sort of way to harden 
his heart against the encroachment of the modern 
spirit. But I was the reactionary, he the progressive ; 
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it was I who deprecated European interference in 
Turkish domesticity, he who lauded the blessings be¬ 
stowed upon his country by foreign powers. Aided 
by cigarettes and coffee we roamed over the fields 
of politics and philosophy, theology and science, the 
Pasha always the optimist, I always the pessimist. 
I marvelled greatly that my host should show so 
much partiality for the European and his ideas. An 
acquaintance explained the reason a few days later. 
Nazim Pasha many years before had been Governor 
of a port city, wherein a European had misbehaved 
himself The European having been jailed, his country 
sent a battleship with orders to obtain release of the 
prisoner, or to bombard the town. The Pasha s advisers 
suggested a gridiron with the European on top and 
a bonfire underneath, the latter to be lit when the 
man-o’-war commenced to fire. But the Pasha had so 
much respect for the guns that he delivered up the 
captive, since when, quoth my informant. His Excel¬ 
lency has been a fond lover of, and a firm believer in, 
the European. I wonder ! Is a pasha not as other 
men are ? 

Bekir Pasha, on the other hand, is the real old 
fire - eating Turk, who wishes all innovations to the 
devil. He is commander of the division stationed at 
Aleppo, a soldier whose recollections go back to the 
Crimea, and whose wounds and honours rival the sands 
in number. He also received me most kindly, and 
whatever disapproval he may feel for European people 
and things in general, he showed none of it for the 
wandering Scot in particular. Mehmed Ali Bey hav¬ 
ing informed him that I had done a bit of soldiering 
in my time, we had no difficulty in making friends 
and finding subject for conversation. The yarns of an 
old soldier are always worth listening to—provided he 
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Turkish army that I did not know before. 

Few places can compare with Aleppo in length of 
history, for it is probably one of the oldest cities in 
existence. It has never been known to fame as 
Babylon was, or Athens, or Rome, for its function in 
the world has always been commercial rather than 
military, though it has suffered often enough from 
the vicissitudes of war. We know that it existed in 
Hittite times, for the proofs are to be seen, while 
there is reason to think, apart from the fact that 
Abraham once lived in the citadel, that it must be 
much older still, for it lies on what has always been 
the grand trade-route between the Indian Ocean and 
the Mediterranean. Tadmor .was once the most im¬ 
portant depot in the Middle East for goods, brought 
from the Indies, long before the route round the Cape 
of Good Hope was thought of. Tadmor declined, Its 
successor, Palmyra, fell, and the mantle of their great¬ 
ness fell upon Aleppo. In comparatively modern times 
the Levant Company had an important agency at 
Aleppo, and it would seem probable that the agent foi 
the company was among the very first Enghsh consuls 
ever appointed. There are numerous archives at the 
consulate, among them volumes dated 1580 , lecoi 
ing the courts that were held, the dispatches sent 
to London containing lamentations over bad trade, 
prayers for deliverance from plague and pestilence, 
dissertations on local politics. There is a little Pro¬ 
testant cemetery, too, where old stones record the 
burial of English and Dutch worthies three hundred 
years ago. Within the city there are bits of 
ancient walls still to be found, of masonry p*andly 
massive, and yellow with age. Aleppo has its o^yu 
unique style of architecture. The houses are built 
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of glaring white stone, with never a w'indow on 
the ground floor, but only an iron-studded door, for 
when, not so long ago, the Arabs of the desert roamed 
close to the veiy gates of the city, they sometimes 
en eie an plundered the bazaars. So private houses 
were built with a view to such contingencies. In¬ 
stead of windows as we know them, the houses have 
great latticed oriels let into the upper walls ; here and 
there are little balconies of delicately twisted iron, all 
ot them painted a rich green or a dull blue, that in 
contrast with the cream of the masonry gives one’s 
msthotic soul a pleasure that money cannot buy. And 
t le streets are so old, so narrow, and so tortuous, 
lliey wind in and out between tall blank walls, un¬ 
broken save by the low forbidding doorways that look 
as if they could never be opened, pass under broad 
arches supporting curious old buildings, and dive 
tunnels that are pitch dark, moist with 
dripping Avater, and foul with the accumulated dirt 
of ages. ^ For there is no conservancy here but the 
dogs, which swarm in their thousands, mangy, sore- 
eyed, and unclean. And for the people, they also 
svarm, degenerate town Arabs for the most, many 
Syrians, some Armenians, a few Turkish officials, and 
perhajis 15.000 Jews, of the old original stock that 
crucilied our Saviour. 

Aleppc) has a cross to bear, a toll which all who 
dwell wiLtiin its gates must pay. \ ou may And your¬ 
self afflicted alter a singio week of r<\sidence, or you 
j'luy live liere for tAventy years and escape all the 
Avhile, only to return to your native country and find 
yourself at long last the possessor of the Aleppo 
Futtoii. The bultoi: is a pimple, not unlike a wild 
s raAv >61 ly, that appears on the face, or arms, or 
ankles, and stays there for six months, impervious to 
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weatment or coaxing with unguents. Then for an¬ 
other six months it gently suppurates, and no power 
can stay the issue. Then, as suddenly as it came, it 
goes, and its place knows it no more, but for the mark 
that will endure to the grave. If you are careful you 
may confine the number of buttons to one, but if you 
are careless of the matter you may find yourself the 
possessor of six or even more. It is a painless visit¬ 
ation, but a troublesome one, and leads at times to 
undesirable consequences. One unfortunate British 
consul reared a button on the end of his nose, with 
the I'esult that when the button had run its course 
there was no nose left. For which, ever since, the 
Foreign Office, for consular pensions, counts every 
year of service at Aleppo as eighteen months. No¬ 
body knows what causes the button, whether it be 
the water, or the food, or the climate, or an insect. 
But most people at Aleppo regard it as a sign of 
heavenly displeasure at an evil deed. From time 
to time sufferers confess their wickedness, and occa¬ 
sionally their buttons have fallen from them. f)f 
late not many people have been so lucky, and con¬ 
fession as a cure is going out of fashion. 



CHAPTEE X. 

THE EUPHBATES. 

In London an individual thoroughly acquainted with 
the resources of Aleppo had told me that there 
might be obtained tents, camp equipment, servants, 
and aU the essentials of travel in a foreign land. 
When I got to Aleppo I found that nothing of the 
sort was procurable for love or money. So I had to 
make up my mind to retam Socrate, to forego a camp- 
bed and sleep on the ground, to put up with horrid 
little Arab tents, and generally to be content with 
the absence of all the conveniences one is accustomed 
to on the road. I worked off some of my feelings 
in silent anathema upon the well - informed friend, 
and the remainder I kept for gradual infliction upon 
Socrate. With Yusuf, who had brought me from 
Adana, I arranged for the hire of six horses, himself, 
and an assistant called Ebrahim, all to accompany me 
whither I listed into the deserts of Mesopotamia. Yusuf 
was full of doubts as to the practicability of the route 
I proposed, and tried hard to divert me, failing com¬ 
pletely to realise that a Briton who meant to follow 
the line of the Baghdad Eailway would sm-ely follow 
It while he had strength to bi; pig-headed. This same 
pig-headedness seemed to have a hypnotic influence on 
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usuf, for he consented to proceedings that no sensible 
Arab would have shared or countenanced. At the 
time I complacently supposed that I was exerting force 
of character; it was afterwards that I came to know 
that it was pig-headedness. 

On the 19th of December I planned to march. On 
the morning of that day Socrate overslept himself, and 
then came to announce that it rained heavily. If I 
myself had observed the rain first I would have 
deferred departure until a more auspicious moment, 
but being enraged with my domestic for being late I 
insisted upon his packing up immediately and setting 
forth in the wet. The endurance of physical discom¬ 
fort is a small matter to the mind inflamed with 
wrath, and I wanted my creature to realise the discom¬ 
fort of soaked garments on an empty belly. I had 
breakfast while Socrate and Yusuf loaded up. Yusuf 
also had come late, and, moreover, had brought 
with him an extra horse, dead lame, which he 
proposed should undergo a cure by marching until 
it got better. So I was cross with all my follow¬ 
ing, and took my revenge by making them taste the 
disagreeable. 

Getting into a wet saddle is certainly nasty, and so 
is rain down one s neck, and a horrid wind that makes 
a cigar burn on one side only. Nevertheless, a string 
of loaded horses, a lonely route, and an unknown desti¬ 
nation are powerful aids to happiness, and a mile or 
two out of Aleppo found me as contented a man as 
ever bestrode a horse. We marched for eight long 
hours in the wet, over utterly uninteresting country, 
and in a driving mist that would have graced a 
Highland moor. Curious that the projection of the . 
mind into the future should make the body so com-t^ 
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:etely indifferent to the present. There lay before 
me the Euphrates and her sister Tigris, Nineveh and 
Babylon, Kerbela and Baghdad, Arab tribes and 
Kurdish rovers, all the fascination of the free life of 
the desert. Met sh’A. llcth! it was surely good to be 
alive, despite the raindrops. 

Arrived at the village of Achterin I funked the 
tents, and agreed to seek the dry comfort of a khan. 
But Achterin being off the main road offered but poor 
accommodation, and once more we found ourselves 
lodged where the host kept chaff for camels. We 
shared quarters with the chaff’, which lay piled from 
floo) to ceiling, and dribbled down when one so much 
as sneezed. The chaff got into our food, our mouths, 
noses, ears, and lungs, and, worst of all, into my bed, 
where it scratched me like live pins all the night 
long. And still it rained in the morning, and still 
we proceeded, only to arrive after nine hours marching 
in the wet at another poverty-stricken village, where 
there was no khan at all, and where we had to make 
the best of the hospitality offered to us by a poor 
Kurd farmer. His home consisted of one low thatched 
building, the roof of which was supported by posts. 
Our seven horses marched in and joined company with 
a few donkeys, two or three calves, a handful of slieep, 
many fowls, and one tall camel for whose head and 
neck there was insufficient room. The floor was about 
twelve inches deep in dry dung. In one corner of this 
dark ^vindowless apartment was a low mud platform, 
raih-fl off as kitchen, dining - room, and bedroom for 
the liu’mer and his family. One side of this oasis in 
a desert, of uncleanlinf is was handed over to our party, 
and Socr.atf; at once sat himself down to rest instead 
of prej)iiring iny tea. But I threatened to tie him up 
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etween the hind legs of th« camel if he did not 
immediately commence work, and soon I quaffed the 
cup tha.t dries wet clothes, that soothes chafed limbs, 
and mends broken hearts. While Socrate peeled the 
potatoes, the camel, a tame and privileged annual, 
doubtless attracted by the unwonted waste, protruded 
its long nose over his shoulder and tried to lip up the 
peelings. Socrate cursed the brute in Gi'eek. A dog 
took the chicken that Socrate had left unguarded, and 
Socrate chased him amid the horses’ and the donkeys’ 
legs in the vain hope of recovery. While he was so 
engaged a kitten fell into the pan of milk that had 
been procured after much trouble from a neighbour, 
and was designed for a rice pudding. Only the fact 
that I had a bottle of Horlick’s Malted Milk to 
accompany the high tea that took the place of the 
lost dinner saved Socrate’s life. A Greek is of little 
account in Mesopotamia, and nobody would have 
bothered if I had righteously done him to death for 
his sins. 

Day number three broke threateningly, and once 
more we proceeded with the disapproval of the 
elements. But our pertinacity perhaps wearied the 
powers above, for toward.s afternoon the skies cleared 
and the sun broke forth. By that time wc were 
involvetl in the low ridge of broken hills that fringes 
the bed of the Euphrates, and expecting every moment 
to obtain a glimpse of one of the world’s greatest 
rivers. We were long denied the hoped-for view, and 
it wais onl}^ when the sun had begun to fall low 
upon the horizon that I climbed a higli knoll and 
fi'om the t< p saw the sheen of w-ater. Scarce a mile 
a>vay lay the mighty Euphrates, steely bright in the 
evening rays that shone behind us. North and south 





it stretched into the far distance, in broad expanses 
that lay upon the darkening land in shimmering lakes. 
Straight ahead only a ribbon of water was visible, for 
the high banks concealed all but the farther shores. 
Immediately beyond the river frowned a rampart of 
drab-coloured hills, deeply scored with ravines, and 
completely devoid of vegetation. From my feet to the 
river there extended a flat brown plain unrelieved by 
a single note of colour. Not a tree, or a bush, or a 
blade of grass was in sight; only desolation the most 
dreary, sadness the more sad because of the living 
water that gleamed brighter and brighter in the 
slanting light of a sinking sun. I sat watching this 
panorama of present loneliness and ancient memories 
until dusk fell upon the land and blotted out the 
changing colours and soft outlines of distant moun¬ 
tains. Scrambling down to the plain at my feet 
I passed close to a great mound, the earthly re¬ 
mains, as yet untouched, of the capital city of the 
ancient Hittites, Carchemish of the Scriptures. The 
mound conceals the relics of an old-time civilisation 
that once covered these regions, that has left endless 
signs of might, but of whose history, recorded in 
countless rock cuttings, not one word can be read by 
savants. All the greatness of Carchemish and its 
people has vanished. The rolling river that nourished 
its inhabitants flows quietly past the site of the ancient 
capital, wondering perhaps why humankind one day 
work busily on its banks, fight fiercely another day, 
and are gone the next. The power of Carchemish, 
in a desperate battle between Nebuchadnezzar and 
I'haraoh Necho, was broken on this little plain nearly 
three thousand years ago, and hardly fifty years ago 
the Turkish army, with von Moltke in command of 
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e artillery, was beaten by the Egyptian forces on 
the selfsame spot. 

Now sordid commercial enterprise is about to invade 
the solemn silence that hangs over this ancient battle¬ 
field, and soon passing Philistines of every nation may 
stop a day on the road to Nineveh and Baghdad, that 
they may wander among the pillars of Carchemish 
and wet their feet in the waters that flow down to 
Babylon. 

We spent the night at a small village of mud-huts 
in the neighbourhood of the great mound of Car¬ 
chemish. Jerabulus sits fairly on the western bank 
of the Euphrates, and here the Baghdad Railway 
will essay the first crossing of the great river. The 
surveyors of the railway were considerably puzzled 
where to place the bridge owing to the divergent 
conditions of the bed of the river at different times 
of the year. Sweeping southward in a succession of 
wide curves, the Euphrates flows in a shallow valley 
about two miles broad, which the water crosses from 
side to side with almost mathematical regularity. 
When the river is low the stream is comparatively 
narrow, and flows between well-defined banks. When 
the spring rains commence, and the hot sun begins 
to beat upon the snow - covered mountains ot Asia 
Minor, there is a tremendous increase of water, and 
the river rapidly rises, till at the end of May it races 
southward in turgid fury, thick with suspended mud, 
overwhelming islands and bordering flats to a breadth 
very often of nearly two miles. Birejik, the principal 
ferry on the northern Euphrates, did not commend 
itself to the engineers, as the eastern bank is high 
and precipitous, and would require a severe climb in 
the first mile after the crossing. Ar Jerabulus, how- 
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ever, the high western flat is above flood level, while 


the lower hills beyond the eastern bank are scored 


with deep ravines, along one of which it will be simple 
to attain the general level of the surrounding country, 
which is perhaps 200 feet higher. The bed of the 
river at Jerabulus is thus contracted by the high flat 
on the western side and the low hills on the eastern 
bank to about 1500 yards. The stream is here cut 
into three by two islands which are said to be flush 
with the water in flood-time. These islands, however, 
will greatly simplify the construction of the bridge, 
for they offer firm ground for the erection of piers. 
The main stream is about 200 yards wide, the other 
two about 150 and 100 yards respectively. Unfor¬ 
tunately the middle channel is very deep, ranging from 
30 feet at low water to 60 at high water. The cui rent 
varies between three and six miles per hour, accord¬ 
ing to the season. The greater part of the bed of the 
river, including the islands and the two narrower 
channels, should give little trouble to the engineers, 
but I imagine that the spanning of the central cuiTent 
of 200 yards presents rather a difficulty. The whole 
problem, however, is not to be compared with any of 
those involved in the bridging of the big Indian 
rivers, witli their great breadth and ever changing 
beds. At Jerabulus the course of the Euphrates is 
fixed, the bottom is firm gi^avel, and the possible 
vaiiations of rise are easily calculated. 

A t Jerabulus I suffered great annoyance, for it turned 
ovit ihiit there was no ferry, and no possibility of cross¬ 
ing the river but by travelling twenty miles north to 
Thiiyik, ill iwf.lv.*. rxiih^s south to a smallor ferry. We 
chose lailer, and p) ocoeiiodi to march down the righi: 


hank of the rivi v. On the wuy we passed several of tlie 
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which mark the sites of ancient buildings, and 
also for the lii’st time encountered the cave.-dwellings 
which are a feature of existence in this part of the 
world. The soft chalky rock is easily cut, and the 
straight precipices which continually present them¬ 
selves to the river invite excavation. When we 
came to one hole in a wall overlooking the I'iver I 
climbed up into what looked like a tomb, a vaulted 
chamber about ten feet square, wuth three shelves that 
could serve no purpose that I could imagine but to 
rest the dead. There was nothing to show whether 
this place was ten years old or ten thousand, for the 
creamy whiteness of the hewn walls was just the same 
colour as the rock itself when chipped by a knife. Most 
curious was the echo. Even a whisper was rustled 
about from wall to wall and ceiling to floor, until it 
died aw'ay in distant sibilance. A loud shout shook 
tlie rock to its very depths, reverberated in one’s ears 
like stage thunder, and died hard, with a sound liko 
that of far-away lowing cattle. The crack of .1 whip 
gave a result like the rattle of a I^laxim. Every noise 
in this curious little chamber set the air quivering, and 
seemed, literally, to make the whole hill shako as it an 
earthquake had stirred its foundations. An eerie plactf 
to live in with a quarrelsome wife. A mile farther eui 
We came upon a wdiole village cut out of the rock, aud 
heard something of what the shrill voices of '' >men 
and childrerj could do. They were an evil-looking lot., 
and screamed to us loudly and rudely tc ask why avo 
svont with or.v ee-rs uncovered. It is a cuiJOiis custom 
among Arabs of every age, degree, sex, and country 
to euveh. p the Iiead and neck in a cloth llnit com- 
phdelv covers up the ears. For th* se appi nrlMges to 
appeu.i' m public struck these half srsvage, wholly 
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laiuous rock-dwelling Arabs as positive indecency, 
not to say absurdity, and they expressed their opinion 
of us with an impudence I have never seen surpassed. 
If their men-folk had been of equal temper I expect we 
should have fared badly, but they were evidently from 
home, and we saw but one scowling brute armed with 
a long flint-lock, and a pair of eyes that completely 
withered Socrate. He, Socrate, bitterly protested when 
I stopped to take photographs, and even Yusuf advised 
immediate departure. In front of this village were 
several heaps of stuff that looked like broken - up 
bushes, black in colour, dry and dirty in appearance. 
The stuff was sus, and its collection in season was the 
only source of livelihood, besides robbery, which these 
degenerates possessed. Siis is liquorice, and the founda¬ 
tion of the delectable sweet that in days long past 
turned o)ie’f> teeth black and one’s inside out. 

In due time we came to the ferry and endured the 
agony of impatience that all must suffer who wouhi 
cross a river. Here the Euphrates runs in one narrow 
stream, sc.arce 200 yards broad, at the rate of an ex¬ 
press train. The boats were plain deal boxes ratlicr 
longer than broad, and with one end cut away in a 
lip that protruded ovei’ the river-bank. After endless 
belabouration and objurgation we got three horses into 
one of the boats, and then pushed off by the aid of long 
poles. We reached the other side nearly a mile down¬ 
stream. Meanwhile the other boat, no sooner than I had 
left, took on a load of sheep, leaving the remainder of 
my caravan to be dealt with by the first boat. This, 
haviiig vomited out self, Socrate, and the three horses, 
proceeded to tow up-stream for a milo, then cross, then 
tow up again -Pji fhow it meant a whole day -wasted, 
and anotii> ’ blacL' ued page in m-y book of life, 
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for J cannot rule my tongue when my spirit is 
vexed. 

We were now in Mesopotamia in reality, and we 
signalised the event by putting up the tents. This 
performance interested Socrate tremendously, especially 
the hammering in of tent-pegs, of which he mushroomed 
the tops of half a dozen in complete happiness. An y 
tomfoolery pleases him, but the boiling of water for 
tea is more difficult to him than work to a British 
navvy. My experience of him in the matter of charcoal 
fires, in the cooking of the simplest of food, in getting 
up in the morning early, are all too agonising for repro¬ 
duction in print. Yusuf and Ebrahim I found had 
their work cut out, dividing the night into watclies, 
and I realised why they preferred a khan to the pitch¬ 
ing of tents. We were near a village with a very bad 
reputation, and it was never safe to leave the horses 
unguarded for a moment. 

Mesopotamia is an expression that requires some 
definition. It refers particularly to that portion of 
the plains lying between the Tigris and Euphrates 
riv^ers, south of the mountains of Asia Minor a.nd uorl b 
of the ancient coast-line runnintr between two riwM^' 
not far north of Baghdad. Mesopotamia, however, is 
generally used to include all the above emuttry, to¬ 
gether with the immense alluvial flats lying between 
the old coast-line and the junction of the two rivers 
nr>ar Bussorah. This latter is the region that con¬ 
stituted the great wealth of ancient Baliylonia, and 
whicli prriphets for< tell will one day recover its 
iertner richness under a modern system of irrigation. 
Mesopoi.miia proper, ho^‘'evei, is outside all thteo 
ecboines of the future, f..r though a flat piain geu- 
orallj .speaking, it is iiTognlar in .siu’jace and eon- 
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erably above the level of the great rivers whiqh 
enrich it. In contrast to the absolutely and mathemat¬ 
ically level flats of Babylonia, which lend themselves 
to irrigation, Mesopotamia is not suitable for canal¬ 
isation, and indeed has never been irrigated in this 
manner except to a small extent at isolated points. 
The gi'eat value of Mesopotamia proper, a value very 
little understood by the world in general, lies in the 
fact that the greater part of it is blessed by a rainfall 
that alone is sufiicient to nourish a rich harvest. It 
is not irrigation that Mesopotamia lacks, but security 
and population. 

After crossing the Euphrates our objective became 
Haraii, a district three days’ journey to the east, 
and lying in the same latitude as Jerabulus. By 
.i'’ iking north-east from the ferry we soon regained 


the exact route of the Baghdad Railway, and there¬ 
after had but to steer by the compass in order to 
follow it step by step. The country offers no ob¬ 
struction to engineering, and the exact track must be 
that practically in a straight line between Jerabulus 
and ifaran. From the level of the Euphrates, al)Out 
1100 feet, there is an easy rise to 1700, where.d’ter the 
height does not vary by 200 feet throughout the next 
200 miles. On entering the batin of the Tigris, how ¬ 
ever, the level falls aw’ay 1>y degrees until at Mosul the 
altitude registered is only 800 feet, though Mosul is 
nearly 600 miles from the Persian Gulf in a direct line. 

Picking up a gniiji' here and there we proceeded 
across a country of low, rolling hills, alti-inating with 
piaitis of high ogricuitm.ai value. The mo.st 'nipt.riant 
of these if known as Herouj, a great ilai expanse d<>lte(l 
by !.atd to '•oiita'n 4 >,00o p(N>pi' , pr.v l;- 

Ccdly all Kurds. Next in, •value to Herouj comes the 
plaiii ;)!’ H.'o'iiM, w‘ I '« Qf'O An b inhebii auts. Note 
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that these two rich and populous regions, as well as 
minor plains of similar character, lie within the first 
seventy miles of the railway’s route in Mesopotamia, 
a region popularly believed to be a desert and of no 
present economic account. Our last camp in these 
parts was pitched in a curious oasis known as Ain 
el-Arus, an hour’s march west of the Haran district. 

Here are two features of interest to people brought 
up as Presbyterians, for few others of the Christiaa 
faith have any real knowledge of their Bibles. One 
small roof covers at once the burying-place of Abraham 
and the spot whei'e bubbles up the water of the Well of 
Rebecca. Not many miles away is the city of Nahor 
to which Abraham migrated from Ur of the Chaldees. 
Serouj was originally settled by a patriarch of that name 
seventh in descent from Shem, Nahor was a son of 
Serouj ; Haran, who founded Haran, was a grandson 
of Nahor; and Haran begat Lot—facts recorded in the 
eleventh chapter of Genesis. The Bible says that 
Abraham was buried in the cave of Machpelah in the 
field of a Hittite named Ephron. Tliere is nothing 
to connect Ain el-Arus with the cave in question except 
the fact that Hittite remains are lo be found in the 
neighbourhood. At Ain el-Arus, however, there is the 
unmistakable tomb, but no cave. Winch is tiie mort: 
reliable, Holy Script or Arab tradition, is not for nu* 
to 8sy; enough that the toiub is there, sacred in tho 
eyes of all Mesopotamia, and the object of many a 
woary pilgrimage. 

At one end of a low building is a dark chamber, 
whereof the greater pai t is railed off to enclose Ihv^ 
actual tomb, a massive slab of stone with npnght 
stoin at head and loot. The siuims covoreti fix’ 
a gi’een cloth, rhe?‘e is a Ihrle Are hie writing im ih ^ 
wall, and no ova akumtrti. Ii of (iny kiiuh The wails 


wnist^^ 
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and low dome were once whitewashed, but now are 
covered with dust and cobwebs, the stone-flagged floor 
is littered with straw and sheep droppings, the only 
light comes through a door so small that one must 
stoop to enter. In such humble quarters rests the 
father of Israel. The other end of the building con¬ 
sists of a much larger chamber, perhaps twenty-five 
feet square, a replica of the other but for the railing 
and the tomb. In the centre of the floor is a tank four 
feet square and about as many deep, full to the brim 
of the clearest water, wherein hang suspended with 
waving tails and fins about two score small fishes. 
From the tank runs a little stone canal through which 
the constantly rising water is allowed to escape into 
the open. Outside, the well - water runs down a 
short slope into a small pond, beyond which there 
is a much bigger pond, and beyond that again a 
lake nearly two miles long and about one hundred 
yards in width. The ponds are fed by numerous 
underground springs that rise hot from the ground. 
In the warm water are millions of tame fish rang¬ 
ing in size from an inch to foui* feet. The lake is 
covered with water-lilies that gleam snow-white amid 
patches of floating leaves, broad and velvet green. 
Between the tomb and the lake is an open space sur¬ 
rounded by mulberry trees. Hanging over the water 
and sweeping its surface with their drooping branches 
is a line of willows, now bare of foliage, but exquisitely 
gi iceful they sway in the wind. In the little open 
glade we pitched the tents, a»id tethered the horses in 
o 1( j.g row. A few poor Arab huts were ru^ar, and the 
pi 01 - Cline and sat overlooking our arrangements. 
Tie:;^ :;ijoke but little. There was a peaceful sulxlued 
■11 r >out the split thr^ enforced Aospect fnim aT At 
evening the sun sank out of .‘ght in a spleiKiour of red 
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and gold light, and no sooner was he gone than a 
crescent of gleaming moon transformed the scene into 
a marvel of silver whiteness and black shadow. A 
simple and lovely corner of the desert is Ain el-Arus, 
and here Abraham sleeps the long sleep undisturbed 
by the noise of the world. 
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CHAPTER XL 

AN ADVENTURE. 

At Ain el-Ai’us we asked about guides to escort us 
across the desert to Ras el-Ain, on the road to which 
there was no habitation. Nobody cared, however, to 
accompany us into the country of the famous Kurd 
chieftain, Ebrahim Pasha, who has at his beck and 
call no fewer than 20,000 lances. Owing to the 
ravages of his men, part of Haran, once thickly 
populated, is now desolate, and unsafe to the persons 
and property of those who dwell to the westward of 
his hounts. In the night, however, two men came to 
say that for five pounds they would go with us for 
three days' march. This offer I declined, as we were 
not yet on the border of Ebrahim's territory. In the 
morning—it was Christmas Day—we marched for an 
hour, and then came to Aktchi-Kalaah, an Arab village 
in Haran, and the last populated place on the eastern 
rout Near by flowed a small river running north 
..nd south, a dividing line between the populated part 
of Haran and the region where ranged the lawless 
followers of Ebrahim Pasha. Here I hoped to get 
soldiers from the Turkish official who, according to 
my information, was stationed at Aktehi-Kalaah with 
a girmi of 100 men. The first thing discovered, 
however, was tliat the Kaimakam and his guai-d had 
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five months before, and that there were now no 
officials at Aktchi-Kalaah, but only two soldiers in 
charge of the tumble-down barracks. 

The soldiers declined to go with us, for they had 
no horses, besides which they could not leave theii* 
post without permission. They took us into the 
village, however, and did their best to persuade some 
of the people to accompany us as guides. The Arabs 
for reply pointed across the plain to several clusters 
of houses which they said were the ruins of villages 
recently ravaged by Ebrahim Pasha ; the Pasha was 
a very bad man, and his people killed everybody who 
entered his country. Nobody would venture. After 
a long delay, however, one man, under pressure from 
the soldiers, agreed to come, and went off to saddle 
his hoi’se. Meantime Yusuf laid in three days’ corn 
for his animals. 


After a long delay our prospective guide came back 
horseless and confessed himself afraid. He would not 
go. There was now nothing to be done but to wait 
several days until a military escort could bo obtained 
from the town of Urfa, nearly forty miles away, or to 
proceed without. Needless to say which courte we 
adopted. The talk about Ebrahim Pasha was true 


enough in regard to the ravaging of villages and the kill¬ 
ing of people from Haraii. But I knew that tln^ cause 
of it was tlie e.vi.stence of a de-spcrato feud between 
the local tribe.s and those adhering to iabiwhim. 
El>rahim himself had shown the gn'atest courtesy to 
iMuopean travellers, and whatever dangers his enemies 
ran in his country, foreigners had always been safe. 
There seemed to me no good reason for not proctiedliig 
alone. It was a simple matter to maich straight cast 
by the compass until in thi'ee days we struck tho 
stream on whose hanks str>ocj this el-Aia. Water ou 
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the way was rather a difficulty, but my two Ai’ab 
muleteers would surely be able to locate the holes that 
I knew to be comparatively frequent. Unfortunately 
we had no firearms. Hitherto I had always travelled 
with rifle and gun for sporting purposes, but during 
the present journey I had been told that I should see 
no game, and that carrying weapons and ammunition 
about would be useless. Hence our unarmed condition. 
I calculated, if indeed I thought about the matter at 
all, that Bocrate's cannon, the camera stand, would be 
quite sufficient for any potential robbers whom we 
might encounter by the way. Alas! T calculated 
without full knowledge of the conditions, and without 
a sufficient understanding of the bold and ruthless 
character of the Ai'ab of the desert. 


An iVrmenian lad accompanied us for a mile or so, 
to show us the way to the ford across the river. That 
passed we were fairly launched into the wilderness, 
and with every prospect before us of not seeing a 
soul for three days. A wandering shepherd and 
his flock we might meet by chance, and always, of 
course, u band of freebooters. But tliese last I had no 
faith in, and no fear of if we chanced to encounter 
them. Clothed in ignorance and innocence we marched 
eastward, Bocrate whistling indifferently, Ebrahim sing¬ 
ing lustily, Yusuf, the owner of the horses, sullenly 
Silent, feeling that he was doing wrong, but unable 
to combat the force of character, hereinafter recog¬ 
nised as pig-headedness, which made ray will prevail 
against his. Bo we marched for two hours, until 
we were far out of .iigl’t of Aktcbi-Kalaah and deep 
in a desolate region of low hills. 

1. hen Bocrate came up to me with a.n un(?asy manner 
and drew my atttmtion to a 'horseman canfori».g in 
rear. 1 said at once it was tijc guide who had turned 
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The Man tvJio did the Deed, 


and 



The Man ivho caught him, Bimhiishi 
Muslim Bey, A.D.C. to IT,M, 
the Sultan. 
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airald, but who had now repented and was coming 
after us to earn the promised douceur. That satisfied 
Socrate, but not Yusuf, who pointed to another figure 
Converging upon us from the far right. Socrate 
glanced fearfully around and said it would be much 
better if we had been escorted by soldiers. I said in 
reply that I would escort his back with my whip if 
he didn’t keep his mouth shut. Yusuf made the 
horses close up until he had them all in a heap, a 
precaution that annoyed me, for so much apprehension 
on the part of my followers somewhat shook my own 
confidence. 

Then the horseman from behind came up and from 
the olfing began shouting questions. He w'.as not 
the man I had supposed, but a very wild-looking Arab 
armed with a Martini carbine, which he carried across 
his saddle instead of slung on his back. He professed 
himself afraid to come near as wo had the appearance 
of soldiers, and he did not want to be caught. As 
he shouted this information he took a cartridge from 
his belt and deliberately loaded his rifle. When Yusuf 
asked why he did this near inoffensive travellers he 
said it was merely a precautionary measure in view of 
the Effendi’s military appearance—not an unreasonable 
statement, I thought, if he was as timid as he professed 
to be. Then it was our turn to ask questions : who 
was our friend, and where was he going ? Uh, he was 
the servant of Ebrahim Pasha, and he w as bound ibr 
his master’s camp at somewhere towards the soutli, 
nine horn's distant. 

Now to visit the famous Ebrahim had long been ui}' 
desii'e, and 1 had hoped to hear at lias el-Aii’ how and 
where to find him in the desert. If he was camped 
only nint. hours away it w'as best to take him on tho 
way to Ras (fl-Ain, f .t by so doin;' 1 should save two 
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three days’ journey. Here then was the means 
of obtaining my desire. I told Socrate to tell Yusuf 
to ask the Arab if he would guide us to his master’s 
camp, for which service we would pay him well. The 
gentleman graciously assented, and between him and 
Yusuf there then ensued a long conversation, the gist 
of which Socrate translated to me as soon as Yusuf had 
told him in Turkish what it was all about. Yusuf 
was full of suspicions, and cross-examined the man as 
to his connection with Ebrahim Pasha, finally getting 
him to swear by the eyebrows of Mahomet, a sacred 
oath, that he spoke the truth and cherished no evil 
designs. Even then Yusuf was not satisfied, and 
Socrate was decidedly tremulous as he explained 
the situation in English. All of my following were 
extremely averse to accompanying the fellow, and 
strongly advised me to have nothing to do with 
him. 

Easier said than done, however, for we were un¬ 
armed while our friend had a loaded rifle in his hand. 
Throughout these negotiations he had maintained a 
position of tactical advantage, riding along on our 
right r( .'u at a distance of alx)ut 60 yards. The rifle 
carried across his sfiddle was thus always pointing 
towai ds us, and ready for action at a moment’s notice. 
It 'm the traveller’s business to observe these little 
nHitters, ami I realised that we were dealing with a 
toagh customer, whether his actions were prompted 
by timidity or by aggressive intentions. I was iu- 
clii od to IcKdieve what he said, for his Martini oai’bine 


was a ’weapon \vhich I knew was carried by many of 
i’ilirahim Pasha’s men, having been sup|)!ied to them 
by the T(nki:;h Goverunient. 1 had never seen it 
carri. d hy miy of the nuiaerous armed Arabs ve had 
jiassed lu re and there, and 1 su))posed it could not bo 
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'^^oMained otherwise than through the Government. If 
the man meant robbery he could accomplish his object 
at any moment without any humbug aboxit guiding us 
to Ebrahim Pasha. The mere fact that he refrained 
argued honesty. By diverging from our course a few 
points to the south, and travelling in company with 
him, we put ourselves in no worse position than we 
were already in, for he could pick us all off one by 
one whenever be fancied. Subsequent consideration 
of the circumstances has led me to think that the 
presence of another man, mentioned earlier as hav¬ 
ing been seen on the far right, delayed action on 
the part of our timorous guide. The distant figure 
appeared to be a shepherd accompanied by a dog, 
probably in search of a lost animal, and as we marched 
along they crossed our line in rear and disajipeared 
to the left. Our man probably caught sight of the 
shepherd about the time he loaded his ritie, and 
thought it better to wait developments before show¬ 
ing his hand. Hence the guide story, and the quaint 
experiences of the next half-hour. 

Having decided to accept our friend’s ser\ices, tve 
now, according to his directions, swung c'ff a trifle 
to the south and continued our march, he still 
maintaining his advantageous position on our right 
rear. After a little time, however, he gained con¬ 
fidence (ind came nearer, so that I was able to talk' 
to liim through ray pair of interpreters. It was 
raiher a slow business, as Socrate and Vusuf were 
behind, and both decidedly sulky. Finally I offered 
me Ilian a cigarette, and he came up ai d took it from 
my hand. He i.hci icide beside me for some distemee, 
the muzzle of ins rifle, howe^ or, alw.ays v- it-hin a fev,' 

It et of me and poi: ting straight tiiwoi ik iiry body. 
Ho wove two b-vido]icr,s irj- of cartridges, <ui equip- 
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^ent which further suggested the probability of his 
>belougiag to Ebi’ahim Pasha’s organised body of desert 
horse. While decidedly amused at his precautions 
against surprise, I was none the less conscious of 
the formidable character of those rows of bie: bullets. 
Perhaps tha reader, accustomed to small-bore rifles, 
does not realise what a huge lump of ugly lead goes 
to the Martini cartridge. 

Conversation soon languished, and I then took from 
my pocket a volume of Chaldean history and began 
reading. The Arab’s horse walked faster than mine, 
and in a few minutes he had forged ahead and fallen 
into line. My horse had his head to the leader’s tail, 
and confidence seemed completely established. Our 
guide seemed content that we should all be behind him, 
out of his line of sight. Occasionally he looked round 
to see how we were getting on, and then I would look 
up from my book and exchange grins with him. My 
suspicions were now almost lulled. The others trailed 
on behind, and I did not bother about what the} 
thought. A little later our guide slackened his horse 
and waited till I drew level, noticeably on my left 
side, so that the rifle no longer commanded my defence¬ 
less body. He asked for a cigarette and I passed one 
to him, and lit one for myself He then requested 
matches, but failed to get a light as a breeze defeated 
!iis endeavours. So then be wanted my cigarette at 
which to light his own. Having succeeded, he held 
out rny cigarette, now reduced to half Its original .size. 
Ho W. 1 S a trifle in front and had to extend his right 
arm rather backwiin), tov/ards me. Tu avoid burning 
myself I hud to giusj) the cigarette betwcien thumb and 
forefinger, t he rest of my hand thus spre.'ding over hm 
for a few seconds as the movement of the hoises made it 
diflicuit to catcli bold at once. As I took the cigarette 
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rom him I noticed that in his hand there was a spare 
cartridge, presumably ready for reloading in case he 
had to fire. But this business of the cigarette seemect 
to suggest that he had full confidence, for his left hand 
held rifle and reins while the other was completely at 
my mercy as he held it out with the cigarette. At 
that moment I could have gi'ipped his wrist, whipped 
my other hand over it and pulled him out of the saddle 
without difficulty. By falling on top of him on to the 
ground ho would have lost his rifle, and then we would 
have been equal in a struggle until my three men 
behind should have come up and secured him. It was 
a perfect opportunity, and I suppose I shall regret all 
my life that I did not take advantage of it. But all 
things considered I don t think I then had justification 
for taking him to be a robber. As it was I did nothing. 
He then drew ahead again into his foinaer position, 
slung the rilie over his shoulder, and proceeded peace¬ 
fully, my doubts thereafter being completely allayed. 

For three-quarters of an hour we followed our guide, 
under the impression that we were being led i ' [he 
camp of the Kurdish chief. I smoked and read (-h: 1- 
dean history, and generally felt that the world wag 
going ’veil. The day was clear, the sun bright, and 
the air pleasant, for it blew fresh and cool from the 
snowg in the north. The man in front sat his horse 
well, carried his rifle and bandoliers with perf: t ease, 
and gave the impression of a man who ihorougTly 
a- homt in the saddle. He was of tbf small and vvii'y 
kind, very dark in colour, and wnth a hawk-'ike brown 
ey that showed a groat deal of while. Ills d et 
havr, and played in and out of the tairrups ai. raodom. 
tie w^as for ever looking round, as if oxistencv coo i?' o d 
o obsio'’ation xihor in c* vumpiaiion. ' I'o O 
i' ii* to be -i ol. of Pi dl who ogiod not ne oh 
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high staccato voice suggested in- 


did. His ^ 

dependence and action. His attitude towards me was 
one of perfect equality, with perhaps a dash of con¬ 
tempt, natural enough no doubt towards one he meant 
to rob and murder. He soon tired of holding us all in 
the hollow of his hand. 

We were approaching a sky-line which looked as if it 
would afford a wide view to the south-east. In every 
other direction we could see for miles. Not a man, 
nor a beast, nor a habitation was in sight. Putting 
his feet into the stirrups and kicking up his horse, our 
guide cantered slowly forward to the sky-line, where he 
stood silhouetted against the horizon for some minutes. 
He then turned back and walked his horse to meet 
us, but at an angle that took him to our right flank. 
At eighty yards’ distance he halted and shouted 
s<^)uiething in a loud voice. No interpretation was 
needed ; 1 knew at once it was a case of your money 
or your life. His demand was for forty pounds for 
Ills master, Ebrahim Pasha. 

I shouted to my followers to reply that we would 
settle with his master when we got to him, not before. 
There then ensued a lot of bawding between the robber 
and my Arabs, and all I could make of it from Soerate’s 
agonised translation was that I must pay or be killed. 
The rascal now began shouting at me direct in a 
blustering manner, and I threatened him with my 
whip, and started kicking at my horse’s ribs. If only 
I could get the brute going ] would be safe enougli, 
r^tid coulfl probably run the fellow down betwee,i his 
tiiKt and second shots, for I had now no doubt whnt- 


evei^‘ that he was })repared to sh( at. Unfortunate I 
my nag v/as young, foolinh, and riig-hnaded, and in¬ 
stead of answering sharjdy to wliip and heel it sv/tTved 
violently sidevayw towards the caravan hotSJ'S- wlio 
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were now bunched together about twenty yards away 
iron; me. Despite everytlnug I could do he halted 
near the other horses for a second, the while I brought 
up both hands to the reins to slew him round. ^Ab 
that moment 1 looked up, saw the rifle pointed, and 
a tiny puff of smoke issue from the muzzle. A dark 
grey line seemed to hover for an instant between the 
rifle and myself, I felt a thud somew’here below, and 
then I had got my horse moving again, and given hinr 
a couple of sharp whacks with the whip. But the 
brute would not go straight, but kept swerving side¬ 
ways, and I was still thirty yards from the robbei' 
wlien he fired again, almost straight in my face. I 
saw his eyes glaring diabolically along the sights, bu- 
was too keen to get at him to bother much about 
consequences. Shot number two, however, completely 
scared my animal, and he whipped round and bolted 
back. I was surprised to find how little control 1 
had, and now for the first time discovered that both 
hands were deluged with blood, and that one finger 
■was hanging by the skin. When T tried to pull up, 
the reins slipped through my fingers, and 1 noted an 
unusual lack of strength in the right arm. AN'^hile T 
■was realising the damage the robber fired again, and 
I heard the bullet whistle past me towards the cara\ an, 
one of the horses of which immediately l>egan to plunge 
violently. When I came up with a. rush the whole lot 
.SI arnpeded. ] cannot now remember whethm’ a fourth 
.■’Imt was bred or not, but I saw the robber follow at a 
ciinter, and when the horses were stopped he was still 
about eighty yards avvay, shouting, and threa-tenhig 
ivith the rifle. By no • my saddle and cLvhes were 
drenched in blood, and 5 realised that I was helpless. 
.1 siippetl to the g)‘■■riivJ r >1 toM H; crate, who was 
desperately excived. f:., paxs tiie vovd that 1 vo,dd 
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ay all the money I had. Ebrahim then came to me, 
and I told him to fish a little bag out of my breeches- 
pocket and give it to the robber. Feeling suddenly 
faint I then lay down with my head on a stone. Out 
of the coiner of my eye I saAv Ebrahim run forward 
and put the money-bag on a tiny mound fifty yards 
away. The robber then shouted him off and came 
up with great caution, leading his horse. 

My faintness had passed away the moment I lay 
down, and I was glad to realise that whilst I was 
bleeding profusely there was none of the spouting of 
blood which indicates the breakage of an important 
artery. Yusuf got out a large handful of cut tobacco 
and wrapped it round my left hand. By this time 
the robber had discovered that the bag contained less 


than half the money he had demanded. He threatened 
to kill us all if the full sum w’^as not produced. I 
cunningly prompted my men to reply that their 
master "was already dying, and that he was welcome 
to all tlieir lives and all their property. At the 
moment Socrate, Yusuf, and Ebrahim were all kneel¬ 
ing down ai'ound me in the most touching manner, 
and their solicitation, and the factjthat the horses had 
been left to wander at will, bore out their statement 
that I was in <vxtremis. Nevertheless Yusuf pressed 
me to give the fellow something more—say the yellow 
leather bag wherein I kept my papers. But I wasn’t 
foi- that at all, and made a counter-proposal to give up 
the tilfin-basket. Yusuf got quite ci’oss with me, and 
said that .dl our lives would bi- sacrificed if something 
■vv: .s: not done. Then X decided to give way, and was 
ordering- the extraction of the papers from the yellow 
Iijatlier l>ag when the robb«.;r moved olf ,i couple of 
himdied yards and occupit d hiin.-self with a pair of 
saddled jci!!S that had falk*n w ti.' OTouiid. The horse 
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lat had been wounded by the third shot had bucked 
them off. 

Having examined the contents of the saddle-bags— 
potatoes, rice, charcoal, and tent-pegs—the robber slung 
them over his horse, cast many doubting looks towards 
us, and then rode slowly off, much to my astonishment, 
for I hardly expected that such a tough customer 
would have let us down so lightly. But he seemed 
really off, and soon he disappeared over the sky-line 
half a mile away. AVe were all intensely relieved, 
myself probably more than the others, for I felt ex¬ 
tremely disgusted with myself for having brought 
these three ignorant fellows into such a predicament 
by my wilfulness. I had hitherto been in much 
anxiety lest our robber friend should see fit to polish 


them off altogether so as to be rid of witnesses. It 


is a rule in the desert to leave no traces of deeds of 
violence, and it has been a matter of amassemeut to 
all who know the story and the customs of the Arabs 
tl'.at a single one of our party was allowed to escape. 
But my three followers showed no fi;ar on their own 
account, but the greatest sympathy f^r me. One and 
all declared that they would Avillingly have given tlnur 
lives to save me my wounds, and I verily believe they 
meant it at the moment. Kinder, anyhow, they coid.d 
not have been. Much blood made my damages appear 
more serious than they were. One corner of the palm 
ol the left hand was pretty well smashed, and he 
forefinger severed. There was a big bullet - hole in 
the right forearm, and an exit hole in the wrist just 
below the pulse, evidently a near shave of the main 
•artery. Fo' a Icmg time af+erwaids 1 had the ide;' 
that the first bullet did all the damage, but ial t( rly 
I have come to think that it is |>ossibie. the-, .secor.d 
bvilln., was responsible tor oao of ihe wounds. 
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0 curious thing is that I felt no pain whatever 
. ^ when I was wounded, and thought indeed that only 
the flap of my thick shooting jacket had been struck. 
I was able to hold the reins with the damaged left 
hand, and to whack my horse soundly wnth the whip 
in my right hand, although the radius was literally 
pulverised. It was because the reins became slippery 
with blood that I could do so little to control my 
horse. It has to be remembered too that the hand 
is one mass of nerves, and is probably the most sen¬ 
sitive part of the whole body. Yet this great lump 
of a Martini bullet, so different from the little pencil 
of niikel from a small-bore rifle, had ploughed its 
way right through one hand, and in a lateral direction 
for some six inches through an arm. Writers of 
stories should note these facts, for they are at con¬ 
siderable variance with the assertions commonly made 
in books that wounded men groan and faint and do 
othei untoward things. It is only when inflammation 
sets in that pain is experienced, and then it is seldom 
so severe tliat it cannot be borne, unless in one of 
the vital organs, when nature gives relief by un¬ 
consciousness. 

With the departure pf the robber we all became 
quite chirpy, and I stood up to see how I felt. A 
cun>merband was twisted round my body wnth both 
arms inside, and I found I could walk easily enough, 
though my head was a trifle dizzy. The hursas were 
then collected, and with a man holding each of my 
ujins wo commenced the return journey, our seven 
horses follo^ving obediently in rear. There was no 
about u’hat to do, for Urfa, W'here was a 
< ^crman Mission hospital, was only thirty-six miles 
dis*^ant from the village of Aktchi-Kaalah, which we 
hod left beln»id only threo hours botsv:, Ailor ten 
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iiutes slow walking I concluded that there waS' 
no longer any likelihood of a fainting fit, w'hich I 
had feared owing to loss of blood, and with some 
trouble I was hoisted into the saddle, where I found 
myself quite comfortable. But very soon afterwards I 
began to be disagreeably conscious of my wounds, and 
of the shaking of the horse, but as there was absol¬ 


utely no other method of proceeding I had to put up 
with it, little relish though I had for ten miles of 
riding in such circumstances. Story-tellers should 
here again note that I never felt the slightest inclina¬ 
tion for water either down my throat or upon my 
heated brows. Nor would I have looked at a brandy 
flask if anybody had offered me one. Nothing par¬ 
ticular happened on the way back, except when re¬ 
crossing the ford in the river. The bed of the stream 
IS a deep trench little more than thirty ieeb wide, 
with perhaps three feet of water running at the 
bottom. Getting up and down was very awkwar,-. 
and Socrate fell off his horse and into the water. 


By a merciful coincidence my camera, whic!) be was 
carrying, fell on the soft mud, and was picked rp 
undamaged. I got across without falling, but I would 
much rather have had my hands and arms loose. 
During our march we observed far to the south a 
In.rseman riding parallel with us, and wt‘ had no 
doubt that this was the culprit waiching to see 
what we w^ere about. T was afraid wheix he ;;aw 
that i was alive and kiokiisg that he would come 
back and have another go at us. But he did m L, 
am doubtle.ss to -day hr is bit-env regrettiu':' -h i. 
he did not cut us all off utterly. 

1 was m'ghly th.ankful to iirnve at Air e‘bi-Kart. , 
1 he whole vill ige soon surrounde.l u .. and bi' rer v. , , 
the curses raif.oh d-wv)> of);-:, he hwd r-' 
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Pasha and his infernal brood. There seemed no doubt 


in anybody’s mind that one of his men had done the 
deed, and by this time I had come to believe that 
the Kurdish chief was all these people painted him. 
The unblushing hypocrites. I discovered afterwards 
that every man in Aktchi*Kaalah knew who my assail¬ 
ant was, why he had attacked me, and that he no 
more belonged to Ebrahim Pasha than to the man 
in the moon. But that is another and rather interest¬ 
ing story. 

Meanwhile I was taken to the hut of the headman, 
tenderly lifted from my horse, and bestowed on rugs 
and pillows in the darkest and dirtiest of chambers, 
whence fowls, sheep, and goats had to be turned out to 
make room for me. All the male population came in 
to sympathise and to hear the tale of woe related by 
Yusuf. The first thing to be done was to send word to 
Ui ia. Socrate wrote a letter in Greek on the pages of 
his note-book, with my name printed in Homan charac¬ 
ters, and a messenger was engaged to take it. The 
Armenian boy said .there were several people at U) fa 
>'djo could read Greek, and the letter, together with the 
explanation of the messenger, we supposed, would be 
quite sufficient to bring the doctor to me without delay. 
(.>ri promise of payment of a sovereign the messenger 
agreed to cover the thirty-six miles to Urfa in six 
hours, v/hich would land him between nine and ten at 
night. There being a bright moon, the doctor would 
probal>ly agree to travel all night, and so reach me in 
the early morning. I was now beginning to suffer 
considerably, but a brew of tea and something to eat 
bud red me up, and 1 was quitej able to join in the con- 
^'oryntion conducted by about fifty Arabs squatting 
around. 1 hu burdoi* of it all w’as wliat a scoundrel 
Eb'i’abim Pasici nnist !;e. 
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'hen the Arab hakeems came to me and proposed to 
dress my wounds. As it must be a long time before 
the doctor could arrive I consented, thinking it would 
be better to have them washed and bandaged rather 
than remain open to the air in such a foul and dirty 
place. They hurt me considerably and I yelled with 
)nuch vigour. They bound pieces of hairy goatskin 
oyer the wounds and then bandaged them up with 
dirty rags. I suffered too much to protest, and indeed 
did not care what they did so long as they quickly 
made an end of the business. 


Here I cannot but think it appropriate to interpolate 
a little advice to readers, in case they may ever find 
themselves in a like predicament. It was a fatal error 
allowing these iVrabs to touch me, and I endured long 
months of suffering in consequence, not to speak of 
great danger to my life. The first thing to do to a 
wound is to shut it up from contact with dirt or foul 
air. If no antiseptic bandages are available, a clea i 
white handkerchief, or any other linen or cotton, in the 
folded condition in which it has come back from the 
wash is the safest. Unless water is known t^^» be 
absolutely pure, it should not be used. If theiv is 
antiseptic liquid available for dressing and vvMstii?ig, it 
IS imperative to use boiled v/ater that has been caro- 
tully p otected whilst co<»ling. Boiling will rei'dor 
any bandages antiseptic. If poison can be kep1 nwr. y 
from a wound until a doctor arrives little tiarrn err 
ensim. Bui poison is every’where, and infection erm 
be avoided only if everybody's hands are carefully 
waohed^ and pm t^ictl}' clean wcter and bandages - 
used. The hands of these Arabs were filthy, and t 
bandages traps U)r evc^y kind of iniciobe nnder ti;j 
HiEi. In consequ. v(> ol (heir tiam J ny n o nuruf^ 
vi'^re furiou;:^'y and i lin^ky >^a bo olive tn 
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.^le tale to-day. Most people know these things, 

3ut there may ])e some who are as lamentably ignorant 
ou the point as I was until bitter experience brought 
me knowledge. 

M} fiist night at Aktchi-Kaalah was no pleasant 
vigi , apart from the fact that I was missing my 
ristmas ^ dinner. Inflammation rapidly increased, 
and witn it came fever and. much pain. There was 
never a wink of sleep to be got, nor any relief by 
c ange of position. Both hands were propped up with 
pi ovvs, and I could not move off my back without an 
CaP osion of language that shocked the grave people 
UK) sat by me smoking, and cursing Ebrahini Pasha. 
^ too, there was always coming the memoiy of 
lose diabolical eyes and their ruthless owner who sliot 
at mo aa callously as if I had been a wounded bird, 
i B uu visitors dropped off in the middle of the night, 
an my own weary fellows slept, I could think of 
» t e e se than the occurrences of the day, and there 
came to me plenty of the fearfulness that bothered mo 
)U itt 0 when the bullets were llying. How brave 
uo ujuld ull bu if we were not afflicted with con¬ 


sciousness. 





CHAPTER XII. 

A CITY OF TERROR. 

Mor.ving duly airived at Aktchi-Kaalah, but no doctor 
with it. I calciilatcd that the messenger’s horse h;ul 
fkiled h im and that he did not reacli Urfa in the time 
expected. But at peep of day he must have been 
there, as the doctor was even now hurrying towards 
me, more alive even than myself to the danger 1 ran 
b-om lack of attendance. By midday he wv.mld arrive. 
I endeavoured to practise patience, although 1 was 
bored and tiiW beyond words of the pain nnd dis¬ 
comfort. In the morning came the Arab hukecnii 
for another dressing, but I said I would wait for tiie 
Eiiro].iean doctor. At midday there came no (hKdoi*, 
nor at two o^clock, nor at four, nor at six. 'I’hen the 
Ai’abs pressed again to be allowed to dress me, as they 
said there was danger in keeping tlie wounds tied U]). 
So T let them. They could not cause me much more 
pain than I was already enduring—so T thought in my 
ignorance. 

They bad prepared some thick sticky stuff iljat 
looked like treacle. One man took a lump of thi.s 
concoction and rolled it l)etween his palms until it 
lengthened into a pencil—this to bo thrust into tho 
wound in my arm to make it better. Taking olV 1lif 
bandages was an experleiieu in ilbolf, ami wl ole 
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age collected to know what the noise was about. 


Then they commenced operations w'ith the pencil. To 
make it slippery they borrowed some of my salt butter 
from Socrate. Yusuf, with much rough tenderness, 
held my head and shoulders during these proceedings, 
and Socrate stood near to help. When I cursed, 
Socrate changed my English into Turkish and Yusuf 
transformed it into Arabic. By degrees the hakeems 
got to know what I thought of them. The first half¬ 
inch of the pencil revealed to me potentialities of pain 
far beyond the most morbid of dreams. I roared like 
Job when, covered with boils, he sat down in the 
ashes. The bloody bandages, my furies, and the sight 
of the pencil being pushed home, was too much for 
Socrate. He staggered to the door, and there fell 
down In a dead faint. Not a single Arab saw the 
humour of it, and I was the only one able to raise a 
laugh. 1 didn’t laugh long, however, for the pencil 
business went on while I yelled and called upon all the 
powers of darkness to consume the terrible men who 
tortured me. With Socrate stretched lifeless in the 
doorway there was nobody to translate my sentiments, 
and the pencil was duly thrust home. That quite 
satisfied me f hakeems, and when Socrate recovered I 
explaiiied to them tliat they could dress ray wounds 
again when 1 was dead, but not before. T was so upsi't 
'll mind that 1 insisted on getting up and going oxitside, 
whore I walked up and down for ten minutes in the 
cold. I lo(.>ked a good deal in the direction of Urfa, 
but there wa." no eucoui ageiuont coming from there. 

All tlv.- evening 1 expected the doctor, and even \ip 
b.' twelve o’clock 1 had hope-^. of him, but he never 
appniired. My left band was now swollen up like a 
cocoa-rnii and the. arm wa'-: trelde its usual ;.ize, condi¬ 
tions t! :o wen.' ])f(iduclive of quite mough pain to p>ut 
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sleep hopelessly out of the question. My fever In¬ 
creased, but even yet, O story writer, I never once 
called for water, or to have my brow laved. Certain 
touches to my pillow, I will confess, were welcome, 
even when administered by the rough hands of Yusuf. 
Several times during the day I had drunk a cup of tea, 
and eaten flaps of Arab bread anointed with my own 
tasty salt butter—that nipped so when introduced into 
my arm. That night was very weary, and again in 
the silent hours I had horrid visions of smoking rifles, 
glaring eyeballs, and threatening Ai^ab figures, I 
buoyed myself up with the certainty of the doctor 
arriving in the morning. 

But the third day brought no doctor. It was time 
for action on my part now, for long-neglected wounds 
have a way of turning on their owner. I wasn't very 
fit for travelling thirty-six miles on horseback, but if 
Urfa would not come to me it was clear that I must go 
to Urfa. Yusuf packed up quick enough, and at seven 
o'clock I was hoisted on my horse with a liberal amount 
of swearing on part, and much consolatory grouJiing- 
from all the females of the village, gathered to see me 
depart. We now had a sergeant and two soldiers as 
escort. They had been out in the district to keep a 
tax-gatherer company, and came quickly to my rescue 
when I needed them little. They added to the volume 
of curses against Ebrahim Pasha, and offered to lend 
me money to tip all the jieople in Aktchi-Kaalah whu 
had sympathised with me. The first ten minutes’ 
marching made me think how lit tle the average liuinau 
being knows when he is well oft! Thereafter, however, 

I felt a trifle easier, and was able to take a dim Sfert oi 
pleasure in the keen moniiug air. Ail 'r an hour s 
riding a man came caiiteiing toware’-- us and sm’d a 
carriage was following him with doctors a d lawyers 
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-nd bimbashis. A few minutes later came the car- 
liaj^e, and I realised that henceforth my troubles were 
I'emoveil to another plane. 

I was greatly disappointed to find that the carriage 
contained none hut Turkish officials, one the municiiml 
doctor of Urfa. The German doctor had not come, and 
these people knew nothing about him except that I 
was to be taken to the German hospital on arrival. 
We were eight hours getting to Urfa—over country 
roads and in a country carriage I Towards the end of 
the journey I was so beat that I actually slept for an 
hour. Then in the darkness we drove up a steep 
hill and halted outside a gateway. Almost immediately 
I heard “ Poor man ” from female lips, and thereafter 
I knew I was all right. 

^ t hey helped me inside the while I explained how 
long 1 had been without attention. Immediate dress¬ 
ing was of course the vex’dict. I wanted a cup of tea 
very badly, and that was being prepared. Then I said 
I wanted chloroform, as I was tired of hearing mvseffi 
roar when I was hurt. Doctors and nurses looked at 
eacli other wheai I said that, but they agreed to it, 
.stipulating that I should go without the tea. Then I 
was laid fiat and had my clothes cut off with scissors. 
Next they put a mask over my face and commenced 
dro[)|)ing tlie chloroform on it. 1 was very eheeiy by 
now', anticipating tlie pleasui'e of complete uiiconsciuus- 
m ss after much %veary experience of the other thing. 
'I’he chloroform seemed slow to woi’k, and in the coui’se 


ol conversation I said it must be of Gci’man raanu- 
factuie. This chfc.ap joke I thought I made before 1 
went off, but .iftcrwards they told me I had vvaked up 
in the middle of th - examination to make it, to the 
entertaijinir nt ol all coni i-'.'j'iod. JVIy next renii-j-nbiancu 
was waking up and asking lb” my tea. Somebody 
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sleepin.cif in a bed beside me looked at a watch and 
said it was nine hours since the chloroform, and that 
I should have the tea in five minutes. Nine solid 
hours of forgetfulness! The tea was made over a 
spirit-lamj), and had no milk in it, and all they gave 
me to eat was sweet biscuits. What bitter disappoint¬ 
ment. I could have eaten three large meals at once. 

But kindness prompted these measures, chloroform 
leaving strange effects on oi’dinaiy stomachs. 

Then I was comparatively easy until the afternoon, 
and was able to tell them all about it, learning too 
where I was and in whose hands. Two Swiss doctors 
were in charge of this German Mission hospital. There 
was also a Swiss house-father, Jacob Kunzler, who was 
a trained hospital assistant, and his German wife, who 
had done her three years in a hospital at Perth, and 
spoke English as well as I did myself. Besides these 
there were an Armenian apothecary, Abraham Efiendi, 
and three pretty Armenian nurses. The head German 
doctor had gone off to meet me, but had taken the 
wronp’ road. He was now back, and all ctommied 

o 

Were to dress my wounds in the afternoon. Then 
Gracey came in, a wild young Irishman bolonginq to 
the American Mission, and he fell on my neck' and 
wept over me. 

They said I would not need chloroform this time, 
and T let them lay me flat in the operating-room ajid 
take the l••andage^^ off. Gracey held i>ne arm up while 
the rest played with the other. This hurt considerably 
until 1 found Gracey’s one paining too. I looked at 
Gracey in indigna.tion, for instead of siippo) ting the 
bn^kon arm he was leaning on it, and gazing in a 
lasclnated manii rr at the other hand, exposed to view 
i)i all its bloody uglint ss. Then a nurse d;iri:ed round, 
pn.died tiracey av/ay, wherciinon he fell flat, on t!i<n] .>or * ' • 
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in a laint. That was my second scalp, and I felt quite 
pleased over it. When it was all over they said my 
injiuies were not serious. The hanging finger was 
done for, but everything else would mend in a few 
weeks, including the smashed radius of the right arm. 

Next day all the people of Urfa of any consequence 
came to see me. The most friendly was an Effendi, 
whom I afterwards came to know was the owner of the 
village of Aktchi-Kaalah, a thoroughly accursed place, 
as I shall demonstrate later on. I had a good deal of 
fever at the time, hut felt quite cheerful in the warmth 
of so much sympathy. My hands were of course 
absolutely useless, and I lay in bed with them propped 
up, so that I could not move from my hack. I had to 
be fed like a small child, and when I smoked the cigar 
had to be lit for me and taken from my mouth when 
the ash got too long. Other people seemed to have a 
much worse idea of my condition than I had myself 
Miss Shattuck, the kind American lady whose mission 
work is famous throughout Asia Minor, came to see 
me. Like all Americans in Turkey, she thinks smok¬ 
ing one of the most ser ious vices, and when she walked 
into the room and found the poor maimed and fevered 
Britisher smoking a long cigar she was sadly taken 
aback. I couldn’t even take the cigar out of my 
mouth, and the others present were so tickled at the 
situacion that they forgot to come to my rescue. But 
Mis.s Shattuck was not the woman to deny her sym- 
patliy for so small a reason, and to her thoughtfulness 
and kindne.ss while I was in Urfa I owed the allevia¬ 
tion of many a long-drawn-out hour. Another visitor 
ol mine tliat day was Padre Josef, the pastor of the 
Syrian I’rotestant Church. Hu hung on for a long 
time, Vvdiile oibers came and went, w-riting foj- an 
'>p[iortuiii(y. It came when three solemn old Turks 
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sat in the room with nobody to interpret. Down on 
his knees dropped Josef, with a most unctuous Let %is 
^yray. And he prayed for a full quarter of an hour in 
his best Turkish, for his English wasn't good enough to 
lay before the Throne, he afterwards explained. The 
Turks took this infliction very well, and at every hope 
for the recovery of the sufterer they interjected a pious 
In sh'Allah, spoken in the deep reverent voice that 
makes one think the Moslem the most sanctimonious 
humbug in the world. 


These were early days, before my troubles descended 
upon me, and I had time and spirit to hear about 
things local. Urfa was a city of terror, for here in the 
days of the Armenian massacres terrible deeds had 
been done. Early in the autumn of 1895 there had 
been a small massacre, when several hundreds had been 
murdered. The town was full of ruthless Kurds and 
Arabs wlio thirsted for the blood of Unbelievers. Then 
came some months of outward peace but much inward 
tremor. Half the population of the city M-as Armen 
ian, nearly all of whom were poor folk who earned 
tlieir living in menial occupations. Hardly one was 
rich enongh to leave the place, and those w'ho had the 
money could not get official permission to go wheJT^ 
the)' might find safety. Men went to their shops 
their work in i lie morning, having said ::d-byc- to a 
'amily whom they might nr ""er see again in this work!, 
fc^taying at home meant starvation, perhuos precipita¬ 
tion of the massacre of which they 'vert ni daily f , 

At the end of December the bolt fell. 

One morning a 'lUi wos fired at sunrise, whcroupoii 
killing began. Every Arnu nian man in u i- r : s -vas 
rutl ilessly shot dov n or Laicked t<; pieces. At .suo ^ t a 
gu.o was fired and the mo w -ere ceased. t loormnp; 

the g-’m was fired again and the ^nnssacr* • ■ as resTomsb 
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ght thi’ee thousand women and children 
took refuge in the Armenian cathedral, wliich was 
filled to overflowing. They had been assured of safety 
theie by the Turkish authorities. But in the morn- 
ing the rioters surrounded the church, placed tins of 
kerosine and heaps of firewood against the doors and 
set the building alight. Every one who came out was 
cut to pieces with knives, the cathedral burnt with 
ghastly fury, demented fanatics ranged around it 
pouring volleys in at doors and windows, and in a 
few hours the building was a heap of smoking ruins, 
covering the ashes of the three thousand innocents. 
Altogether between 6000 and 10,000 lives were taken 
in Lrfa. There were several hundred orphan children 
left, lienee the American and German orphanages, 
which have fathered and mothered them since tliose 
terrible days. 

1 hat long period of waiting between the first and 
second massacres was almost w’orse than the massacres 
themselves, so said the few I met who had been 
through it. I said that those days were over, that 
tliere would lie no moi’e massacres. But they shook 
their heads and said recent events made them go in 
daily fear. Signs anil portents were ominous. XJrfa 
was oe.e of the most lawless places in all Turkey, where 
the people wr-re most fanatical and most independent 
of the central Government. The local Governor was 
a bad me;*, and he w'us quite capable of projecting a 
niassac'e .vithout instructions from headquarters. 

Mea awhile 1 had other things to think of, for 
a^ ‘'7 had (li-veloped in my wounds, and caused me 
pn.in, Tliiee geese outside my window troubled 
me mucli by then* rnn-se. d liey had voicf^s that curdled 
’■'y ^^’'^>d 5 and caused the rafters of my tt 

eibiMio. A 'Ml beioit id' her young moaned continu- 
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oudy for a week. Every hour of tlie day and night 
two bugles in the Turkish barracks close by rang out 
a discordant call. And a certain dog in the compound, 
when chained, never ceased to lament his fate bj^ 
howls, miserable as those of a lost soul. The doo- was 
hard at it one day when the Doctors and the Nurses 
and the Knives and the Iodoform and the Bandages 
came in to pay me their daily visit. Programme for 
the morning was the cutting of abscesses in right arm 
and left hand, and the amputation of the finger that 
1 1 ad been left hanging. Right O, said I to the doctor, 
for they might have cut ray throat for all I care*l, so 
long as I floated in the sheltered deeps of Chloroform 
Bay. When I woke up the doctor said he’d cut oif 
the finger, and at that moment I noticed that the dog 
was now silent. I addressed myself to Jacob in tonus 
of deep reproach. 

“Jacob, you have given my linger to the dog.” 

Quoth Jacob, equally reproachful— '‘()h, Herr 
Fraser, neffer would I gif the meat of an Englishman 
to a dok.” Whereat I w'as satisfied. 

Dr Fischer, the kindest and best of men, n<U' de- 
veloped enteric. So ill did he become that the others 
dc.spaired of his life. The Armenians, too. were in 
great anxiety at this time, for the Goveinor of th >. eiiy 
had been overheard to remark that the Armenians 
wei'! raising their heads too high and tlnit u ay vnust 

tcuight another lesson. A dead Armenian hr^d been 
f'Aund in an adiacent village, and not evt e an iri(|nirv 

ts held. Crowds of patients were coui ng to tlni 
In some of whom cried and moaned in bitii i 

agi ny. Ah* a foi lDight niy fewer had left me, 
the ^'ain of dressing still lumessb ated chim e ornv- afb r 
•vnicb pieMduig ou my part: inr they wc ^ cn v' r • 
lir-tcvTit ttr it to n-e —and opiates >;:n| taff 
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only road to rest. They let me go ont for a drive 
one day, with Mrs Kunzler, and the baby. Three 
times stones were thrown at us in the course of the 
drive. I began to conceive a horror of XJrfa, and 
longed to get aw'^ay. After much discussion T was 
deemed fit to travel to Aleppo, four days distant by 
carriage. The faithful Gracey agreed to accompany 
me, and having had five long weeks of XJrfa I left it 
and my kind hosts with much gladness. I fancied 
my troubles were nearly over, and that in the house 
ol some hospitable friends of my own nationality at 
Aleppo I should soon be convalescent, and able once 
more to take the road. 

If the yailieh were not the most wondrous carriage 
ui the world it would surely be in a chronic condition 
O' smash and upset. But although at the present 
moment of writing I ha ve travelled in it no less than 
500 miles I have never yet suffered accident, nor have 
i ever seen one in trouble in the course of my wander¬ 
ings. Being something like a shallow boat hung upon 
spring.s, there are no seats, and the traveller must 
recline on the lioor. Seated thus, with pillows behind 
and ft good mattress underneath, considerable comfort 
may hr: attained. Above the body of the carriage are 
stitl ribs that curl riglit round the top. These are 
covered with a hood of thin wood or waterproof cajivas, 
v.’liiclt effectually keeji.s out sun and rain. Flap.s all 
rouiid may be drawn up or secured down, according 
to desire. When tl;e carriage upsets in a rut it rolls 
<■>11 il.i ribs anfl .sufff'r.'-i litthi damage. People in.side 
oseapo according to the age of their bones and 

''*>e jauiiber of Iron-cornered ’ooxer they may lieve 
'.■esid<.> tliera. This was tlu. carriage which was to 
c in<- to AlejijjO in fonr days. I t ^vas driv'eii I.-''' 
one, ol die faile.st Tneu I have e-er encouiitered, an 
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Armenian called Moxes, or Moses, who had the 
reputation of being the finest whip in Asia Minor. 

But the finest of whipping cannot dodge the in¬ 
equalities of the Turkish road, and we did some rolling 
and lurching that caused me much agony. The broken 
arm was fixed in a starched bandage that had stiffened 
into boards, else it would have suffered further break¬ 
age many times over. The other poor cocoa-nut I held 
suspended in the air when we came to bad places, 
and prayed that we might not go beyond 45 degrees. 
And we never did, whether owing to the driving 
or my prayers I cannot say. Gracey kept me alive 
by his conversation on theology, anthropology, and 
politics, subjects he discussed with the force and 
originality given by Heaven to the Irishman to make 
up for general cussedness. Priestcraft summed up 
Gracey’s ideas of the root of all Irish trouble. If ye 
don’t do what the priest tells ye, yer sins woift be 
forgiven. And for an Irishman, ye know, the worst 
thing that can happen to him is not to have his sins 
forgiven. Yes, 1 acquiesced, in a tone that 
Gracey look at me and ask what made Scotsmen .si' 
damnably dry. Being a missionary, of course Ik* used 
another word having the same meaning. Thi u Gracf-y 
fed me with a spoon three times a day lit my cigars 
though he disapproves of tobacco, procured im lui ke h 
whiskv though he is a tisetoi dler, and never once 
remonstrated when I used language appropriate to the 
iv>ail He joked out of the window with our Hcort 
of iuouiited police, and beat one with his siick ■. 0 "!. 
the man made a dillicultj, whi- u they all ]ov,d 
him the mo?'e. They took liali the usual bucksii -h 
from Gracey. and evinced tvvice tiie uruad i; o.ti' tih*. 
(j'racoy ce inr-de a u.i.rriago jouriioy with the * si.'t'mit 
iV'nsli-jiv, When l‘■U! I'ay "ame rou.od wn.i‘oy Kdlod !i 
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halt, for he wasn’t going to break the holy Sabbath 
clay. The Moslems remonstrated, and said they hadn’t 
required the carriage to stop on Friday, their Sunday. 
Gracey was obdurate, end the others gave in ! Gracey 
always gets what he wants, and I never heard anybody 
deny that he deserves it. 

At Aleppo I was still alive, and vei'y satisfied to find 
myself in the hands of a motherly countrywoman and 
four charming daughters distributed over a total period 
of seventeen years. There was much competition for 
the feeding of me, and if I could have absorbed all 
that offered I should soon have been worth killinj; for 
foie rp'as. The first thing to happen to me was an 
operation that entailed two and a half hours under 
cTiloroform. When I woke up I ate a large meal and 
felt quite happy. Then the band began to play. At 
night the doctor came again, and I delivered an ulti¬ 
matum—morphia, or hari-kari. He mixed a full dose, 
and tlie prick of the needle was the sweetest feeling I 
have ever known. In ten minutes the murderous agony 
in my left hand was stilled, and life wa.s once more 
v'oi ill living. Blessed sleep ensued, and in the inorn- 
irg I was only troubled by the nausea that succeeds 
hi avy saturation of the system with chloroform. In 
this rnfliei’ of chloroform I became a marvel t > the 
wliole faculty in Aleppo. Tlie firet operation was 
sucCHiMlod i*y several others, to all of which I walked 
a mile lo the doctor’s di.spoiisary. There i would be 
su’i-jectcd to twenty-five minutes’ carving, with tinby 
luinules under the chlorofoi ui. On waking up I u.sed 
to ;:n orarige, watch otlier opeiations taking placn 
l osioe iae. ttaen ten lumutes later rise uj) and walk 
alone ihrougli the crowded streets of .Ah-ppo. 
'Ij.- '! 1 . 1 . hi' iii- t'ea, fdluwed Ly a long nur] Mti'i'iig cigar. 
iiiHi’s v.'hnt early |.!orridge dt>es fivi- one. 
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Herewith eiideth ray tale of woe, for in the middle 
of May I was ready for the road once more. Of 
my intention to proceed to Baghdad after all, much 
disapproval was exjiressed in Aleppo. Yusuf held 
his hands up and begged me to take note of the 
warning of Allah. Nevertheless he was prepared to 
go with me again, if T would ride and wanted his pack- 
horses. I was generally supposed to be mad, with 
tovjours Baghdad for my idde fixe. And so it was, 
for it was the getting to Baghdad that was to make 
up for all these long months of weary idleness. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

LOCAL POLITICS. 

Now for the Mesopotamian politics with which I so 
unfortunately got myself mixed. The adventure which 
1 have described has much more to it than simple 
robbery. 

The common understandino- of tlie word desert is 

O 

a place where nothing profitable grows, and where 
nothing profitable would grow if encouraged. In this 
sense Mesopotamia is no desert at all; it is desert 
only in the sense that it contains no settled iidiabit- 
ants, except at a few points on the outer fringe. In 
the interior there are no towns and hardly any villages 
worth mentioning. Nevertheless, a considerable popu¬ 
lation roams over the immense plains that lie between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, and it is the enmities 
and friendships, the feuds and alliances between the 
dificrent divisions of these nomads, that constitute tlm 
politics of Mesopotamia. Of one of these feuds it 
appears that I was the unfortunate victim. 

Not to delve too deeply into ancient history, let it 
Bufiice to relate that a certain Kurdish chieftain, about a 
..n'ueratioii ago, was summoned by the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment to the city of Aleppo to answer for his misdeeds. 
Ttoubtful as to the date of his return, the chief t<.ok the 
pror-autiou o|' depositing his valuables with .'i wealth}’' 
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frieud who lived at Ui'fa. When the Kind got to 
41eppo he was given coffee and died, and his son 
was exiled to Egypt. In the course of tune the son, 
the now celebrated Ebrahlm Pasha, was allowed to 
return to liis own country, and to mherit the leader¬ 
ship of his tribe, vacant since the assassination oi his 
father. On his return to the tents of his ancestors 
he asked for delivery of the valuables deposited for 
safe custody. Tlie original friend was dead, and his 
son. who reigned in his stead, denied all knowledge ot 
the'valuables. And that was the beginning of a great 


and desperate enmity. 

The offender possessed much landed property m tlie 
plain of Haran, adjoining Ebrahim’s country. A long 
series of differences culminated in a raid by Ebrahim s 
people into the country of his enemy. Fitteen villages 
were burned, many men were killed, and all the cattle 
were taken. Ebrahim was chief of a tribal confedera¬ 
tion that could put 20,000 men in the held ; his enemy 
was merely a town notable, owning country ^villages 
boasting no tribal organisation, bo military letalia- 
tion was out of the question. Circumstances, liow 
ever, were such tha.t reprisals ol another kind %'(.it. 

possible. , 

Ebrahim Pasha’s large following wa.s composed to 
a,considerable extent of truants from justictg caUle- 
lifters, ravishers, murderers, deseriers horn the aini}, 
and individuals who were wanted for the satisiaction 
of blood feuds. Indeed a goodly fraction ol the scuiii 
of Mesopotamia had collected under the Ktiinui o 
Ebrahim, and each one of such had people looking 
for him. Everybody who injured tme of Ebrahim s 
enemies ran to Ebrabim lor protection, and got it, 
together with u rifle, a hors:-, and a p’ace lu the 
continually moving camp. The tribes set (led in ami 
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avound Urfa and Diarbekir had rtarticulai' cause to hate 

_ X 

Ebrahim and his following, for all their delinquents 
took refuge with the Kurdish chief. The notables of 
those two towns were also hurt both in pride and 
pocket by the exactions upon their flocks. Caravans 
passing between the towns were forced to pay black¬ 
mail, and occasionallv a village would be burnt. In 
addition to the private individuals who had grievances 
against Ebrahim and his men, the local officials had 
bitter complaint to make because of flouted authority,, 
and the impossibility of making money for themselves 
wherever the hand of Ebrahim reached. Tie took all 
and left nothing for them. 

Now Ebrahim Pasha was a great favourite with the 
Sultan, and annually sent to Constantinople presents 
said to be worth £10,000. So it had always been 
very dilficult to get Constantinople to take any notice 
oi‘ accusations made against him. The burning of the 
fiTteeu villages aforesaid, however, brought matters to 
a climax, and it was no more possible for the Porte 
to ignore the behaviour of the Kurdish chief. The 
nnh'bles of Diarbekir at the psychological monteut 
took |)ossession of the telegraph office and wired to 
Constantinople to inquire who was the ruler of the 
comiti'v, and were they to pay taxes to the Sultan 
or to Ebrahim P.isha. In consequence Ebraluin was 
ordered to Aleppo to confront his accusers. A com¬ 
mission was sent from Constantinople to investigate 
ihr; truth of the charges. But I'lbrahim’s father had 
gone to Aleppo under similar circumstances, and had 
never )'eturnod. Ebrahim wrote to the Coveruor- 
Cerieral or Aleppo to say that ho was sick and could 
iH,>1 appear heCoi t the commi.s.siou. A man with 20,000 
.norsemen at. his hack can atford to hi? sich when it 
suits him. J'lbi'ahim’s enennes were enraged beyond 
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words, and all the local authorities foamed at the 
mouth. The true inwardness of it all was that, al¬ 
though Ebrahim was hopelessly involved with the 
Turkish Government, he remained friends with the 
Sultan. He actually possessed a cipher code by means 
of which he could hold secret communication with the 
Sultan, to the utter confusion of all local officials, who 
could make nothing of the telegrams. There was oiJy 
one way of obtaining revenge, and that was by dis¬ 
crediting Ebrahim Pasha with the Sultan. Every 
endeavour had been made to effect this, but Ebrahim 
still remained sick, and all Mesopotamia was laughing 
at the discomfiture of his enemies. 

At this moment, unfortunately for me, I set foot 
in Mesopotamia. Whether the events which followed 
Avere part of a deep - laid scheme, or whether -minor 
parties merely snatched at an opportunity to further 
wliat they knew to be the designs of their principals, 
cannot be said for certain. Sevex-al circumstances ainl 
l“Cal goss'[) point to the former conclusion, while 
Ebrahim Pasha openly states that the whole busi¬ 
ness was planned from start to finish. What actually 
happoiiiid was this. Half an hour after I left ilai vil¬ 
lage of Aktchi-Kaalah, a Shammar Aral', notorious .as 
robber and cattle-lifter, saddled his horse and followed 
me, to the knowledge of all thf'- village. This ni.in was 
subsequently captured, and Avhen brought to Aleppo 1 
identified him as ray assailairt. After some per.suasion 
lie confessed his guilt, and said that he had spent the 
night in Aktchi-Kaalah and in the morni ig had ^.,on(‘ 
after me at the instigation of the villngers. They had 
told him rhat 1 was a Ilussi.ui, that 1 had kili. d mf;uy 
Turkish soldiers, and that it would he merit to k'h 
and iob me. Thi^ blame anld be pat upon f^bi-ithnij 
Itasha. 
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his village of Aktchi - Kaalah is the property of 
Nedeem Elfeiidi, the man who is said wrongfully to 
hold Ebrahim Pasha’s valuables, and Ebrahim’s greatest 
enemy in the world. No sooner had news of my mis¬ 
fortune reached Urfa than word was sent to Con¬ 
stantinople that Ebrahim Pasha’s people were the 
culprits. Nothing more annoys the Sultan than to 
have foreigners maltreated in his territories. The 
injured nation usually makes a terrible fuss, particu¬ 
larly those with effective fleets. There could be no 
better way of getting Ebrahim Pasha into trouble 
than by showing that he was the cause of an ambas¬ 
sadorial demand for explanation of a dastardly attack 
on the sacred body of a British subject. Ebrahim, 
however, countered this move on the part of his 
enemies by declaring that he had nothing to do ,vith 
the matter, but that he knew for a fact that Nedeem 
Effendi had deliberately planned the attack, and that 
a particular Arab, resident near Aktchi-Kaalah, was 
the man v/ho had carried it out. 

It is instructive of Turkish methods to examine 
what happened immediately after my accident. My 
messejiger, instead of going straight to the German 
ho.spital at Urfa with my letter, went to the house of 
Nedeem Effendi and gave him the letter. In the course 
of the following morning the letter was sent to the 
'Turkish Governor, who spent the whole day procur¬ 
ing a tr.anslation and making up his mind what to do. 
MeHuwhile the messeiiger had spread thu story in the 
bazaar, and the details were known to the whole town, 
including the fact that the messenger had been promised 
a pound for his services. Miss Shattuck of the Ameri¬ 
can Mission heard that a wounded Englishman lay at 
Haran, and she sent her clerk to the Governor to a.sk 
if the .story were true;. The Governor denied all know- 
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ledge of the matter, though at the moment he had 
already given orders for a carriage and a doctor to be 
sent to meet me. He knew perfectly well who I was, 
for some days previously he had received telegraphic 
instructions from Aleppo to see that when I passed 
through Hara.n I should be looked after and given an 
escort. Curious that Nedeera’s villagers should have 
a professional robber ready on the spot to go after me, 
and that no official measures had been taken to provide 
me with escort when I got to Haran. Nedeem was 
hand in glove with the Government at Urfa, and he 
may or may not have made the plan. Subsequent 
events made the affair look even more suspicious. 

No sooner had I arrived in Urfa than, according to 
the Governor, a hundred soldiers were sent to Aktchi- 
Kaalah to catch the robber. They were accompanied 
by a magistrate to investigate. Yet the magistrate 
and the soldiers i-eturned and said that there could be 
no doubt that the culprit was one of Ebrahim’s men. 
They were able to find out nothing at Aktchi-Kaalah. 
Yet aU Aktchi-Kaalah had seen the robber go after 
me, knew what his purpose was, and knew he had 
accomplished it. 

The fact is that the Turks never made any real 
effort to find the guilty man, but confined themselves 
to accusations against different men of Ebrahim’s. One 
particular man they demanded that Ebrahim should 
send for trial. Ebr.ahim agreed to send liim to the 
British Consul at Aleppo, on condition his return was 
guaranteed by the Consul if I could not identify him. 
Meanwhile our Consul had written to Ebrahim Pa.sha 
asking him to search fo) the culprit. I'ibrahim replied 
that he would search for this man if requested to do .so 
by tlie Turks. This was the last thing the Turks wanted 
to do, for the production of the real assaiJaut v.nuld 
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knock the bottom out of their case against Ebrahira. 
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But the Consul pressed the matter, and finally the 
Turks were compelled to invoke Ebrahim’s aid. Doubt¬ 
less Ebrahim had had his eye on the man all along, for 
in a very short time he wa,s captured and brought to 
Urfa under the care of Ebrahim's Bimbashi. 

There now ensued a tussle for possession of the 
prisoner. The man had made desperate efforts to 
escape. Once, at a big camp where 300 people were 
seated in the principal tent, he had strolled outside 
for a certain purpose, and had suddenly leaped on a 
horse and bolted. But the long ropes that support 
tlie tents of an Arab encampment had hindered him, 
and the people caught him by the robe and pulled him 
off the horse. At Urfa, Avhen sitting in the Bimbashi’s 
house, he had slipped out of his clothes, and when a 
favourable moment offered darted away naked. Again 
they caught him, however, and this time his feet were 
shackled. When brought to (Jrfa the Turks blandly 
asked the Bimbashi fo)‘ delivery. No fear, said the 
Bimbashi, for he wasn’t going to have the man die by 
misadventure in the hands of the civil authorities. 
After much telegraphing between Urfa, Aleppo, and 
Constantinople, it was agreed that the prisoner should 
be handed over to the military authorities, an important 
efiicer giving his personal guarantee to our Consul that 
the mail should be brought safely to Aleppo. 

Tlie preliminary trial was an imposing affair. All 
the Pashas of Aleppo were seated in sta te >, with myself 
in a big arm-chair suitable for an invalid. In came a 
wild-eyed, baie-footed figure, strangely disreputable 
amid so many brilliant uniforms, I knew him at once. 
Th' was told that I was the injured man, when he 
immediately ran towards me and began kissing my 
boots. I tlnust him away with a good deal of vigour. 







I took this to be a sort of admission of guilt, but not 
so, for the rascal declared he had never seen me befoie, 
that he was a man of Ebrahim Pasha, and that he 
knew nothing of this business. After a great deal 
of talk, however, he broke down utterly and confessed 
that he had done the deed. Then we got the story 
as already related. My man was now a very different 
being from the truculent ruffian who had demanded 
my money or my life. He grovelled on the floor, 
embraced everybody’s knees and wept bittei’h'. A 
month’s confinement in towns and under the guard 
of soldiers had taken all the spirit out of him. “ Let 
me go, let me go,” ho wailed. “ I want to see the 
world, I want to see the world.” A limb for a limb, 
and a life for a life, is the base of all desert law. Pie 
begged that they would take hi.s hand and lot him 
go. Then he held up his wrist and made a cutting- 
motion, did the S;'iue to a foot, and declared himself 
vv^illing to sacrifice both for freedom. Then with his 
liead on the magistrate’s feet he begged that his life 
might be taken quickly, for he was afraid of living in 
a house, and of being surrounded by so manv great 
people. Hysterical, frightened, and haggard, the j>oo; 
devil was indeed a pitiable object, and most of my ani¬ 
mosity against him evaporated, for, after all, he had 
never been anything but a wild wanderer in the de.sert, 
:';etting a living as best he might according to the 
iisage of his lathers, and no more responsible for his 
misdeeds than any beast of prey. A fe-'-r days later 
lie cut his throat, in prison, in an unsuccessful en¬ 
deavour lo escape the fifteen years’ inqirisonmeni ,ii;rt 
will be his fate when justice takes its course-.^ 

' T/i« Tivif.- '>f Ohi-istuins Dry 1IX)8 states tV ib the Ai.■U>^s•ho ’ 

Ml' l;>i liOd died of fy^hnid fbver in the Alo. ■ . yn r o.jM I 





CHAPTEK XIV. 

UIAKBEKIR. 

Instead of three or four weeks of convalescence at 
Aleppo, I dwelt there seventeen weeks, all of them 
devoted to a daily struggle with various ills conse¬ 
quent on experiences related. Having lost nearly 
six months of precious time, I had nothing to spare 
for convalescence, and the moment daily attention 
ceased to be a necessity I became a starter. Socrate’s 
successor, an Armenian lad, could henceforth do all 
the dressing required under my own experienced eye, 
and if complications arose, were there not doctors on 
the road at .intervals of four and five days? Alas, for 
the manner of my going! Riding was out of the 
question, for I could not hold the reins; sitting in a 
saddle was torture, owing to a chronic lumbago that 
had seized upon me; while mounting and dismounting 
were athletic feats beyond my power. My old enemy 
the yailieh was my only possible friend in the circum¬ 
stances, for in and out of it I could crawl with assist¬ 
ance. Nor was my old route across the desert from 
Haran any longer possible. For carriages there was no 
road, and if I made an effort to ride I must surelv die 
in the teri ible heac. Baghdad and the Persian Gulf in 
the iieight of summc.n ■'vere no fair prospect, and if ever 





A famous HittUe Inscriptio7i at Aleppo^ 
'which nobody can decipher. 



The Good Samaritan who took me in—the 
Rev. W. M. Christie of Aleppo. 








I was to see my native land again I must take the 
least trying road. 


And so it was that one morning late in May there 
awaited me a three-horsed vehicle, instead of a caravan 
of pack-horses. Parting from the kind friends who had 
taken me in, and who had unexpectedly been called 
upon to keep me for so many long weeks, was a sad 
business. My host had dressed and undressed me 
morning and night for months on end; my hostess 
had washed my face and brushed my hair every morn¬ 
ing with as much solicitude as if I had been her own 
youngest born; four sweet little maids between them 
had given me more food in spoons than I had ever 
dreamt it possible one man could contain ; and there 
was George, aged five, and more Scotch than Robbie 
Bums, who took me for unnumbered walks, who spilt 
gallons of coffee on my chin, who lit hecatombs of 
cigarettes for me, who opened thousnnds of doors to let 
me through, and who dreamt o’ nights of shooting with 
a gun the man who tried to kill me, and of cutting 
his head off with a sword. Of all these faithful fi iends 
and loving comforters T took a melancholy farewell, and 
once more faced the wilderness. 

On the fourth day we reached Urfa, and now I was 
well enough to look upon the town with other eyes. It 
was a mighty pleasure to go into the room where they 
said the echo of my groanings might still be heard, 
and laugh until the roof rang. They killed one of 
the geese that used to make my head vibrate, and I 
ate my share of the brute with apple sauce. The cat 
had forgotten its stolen babies, and the dog fawned 
'ipon me that would have eaten my finger. The finger 
‘tself, in medicated salt, awaited me. The good Swiss 
doctor was better of his enteric and had gone htmce to 
kis own w hite mountain land. Brother Jacob amWiis 
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ad wife received me gladly, and told me things that 
formerly they had withheld. How they feared I would 
become a morphinist, and how they sometimes injected 
water instead of the real thing—which explained how 
the poor man often found his opiate ineffective. Gracey 
nearly tore my arm out by the root when we met, and 
when we talked of the painful journey I had made 
under his care, he said that now I was well he would 
stand no more cursing and swearing. 

At Urfa there was a parting of the ways. Either 
I must here take horse and re-enter the desert, picking 
up the trail where my blood stained the ground, or I 
must continue in the carriage. On horseback we could 
follow the exact route of the Baghdad Bailway, could 
visit my friend Ebrahim Pasha and his twenty thou¬ 
sand freebooters, could pass the place where Tiglath- 
Pileser had hunted tigers from elephant-back, besides 
touching places where half the prophets and ■worthies 
of the Scriptures had lived or died. The carriage 
route offered no attractions, and was indeed both 
desolate and disagreeable. Yet I chose the carriage 
route, not because the spirit prompted, but because 
the flesh was weak and trembling. Truly humility 
followeth a fall. 

From Urfa we passed through the village of Julmen 
to Suverek, where stand the ruins of a crusading castle, 
and thence along the northern slopes of the Karaja 
Dagh, a great mountain mass that overlooks the plains of 
Mesopotamia. In the north stretched the great snow 
wall of the Taurus, pierced hereabouts by the tumul¬ 
tuous waters of the mighty Euphrates. The road we 
traversed was one of the most uncomfortable I have 
ever known. Its surface consisted of stones so set 
that the carriage wheels were for ever springing and 
plunging over them with a noise wmrthy of the 
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tKat makes the street of a French town a place of 
martyrdom. Our progress had the effect of a series 
of shocks from a galvanic battery, and when I began 
to see things out of the window I wondered if it was 
possible for an overdose of electricity to do for one 
what a long course of whisky does. The first thing 
I saw, that made me wonder for my mental balance, 
was a tortoise walking across the road. I observed 
it a long way ahead, but neither Shuckri, nor the 
driver, nor any of the horses appeared to see it, and 
th^ carriage passed over it with a crimch. But when 
I looked behind there was the creature toiling along 
as if nothing had happened. While I was pondering 
the matter we whisked past something else that 
wriggled along the road—a horrid grey snake with 
a white belly. At once I shouted to the driver to 
stop, thinking that a little walk would do me good. 
Out I got, without looking backward, and commenced 
stepping gingerly along the side of the road. I hadn’t 
gone fifty yards when I saw an enormous beetle crawl¬ 
ing across my path. He was fully two inches long, 
of a most brilliant yellow colour, with shiny black 
enamelled points. I rolled him over with my stick, 
and so much hated to see the way he clawed the 
air with his legs that I left the spot in a hurry. A 
inoment later I almost trod on a large lizard with 
pink eyes. That decided me to get into the carriage 
again. But I had hardly settled myself among the 
pillows when the carriage stopped, and I found the 
®tei'ns of three or four camels pressed up against the 
windows on one side, while a row of necks of the same 
heast haired the view on the other. I shut my eyes 
for a few minutes while we scraped through a caravan 
nf several hundreds of these brutes, and then opened 
them to see a sorcerer hanging on to three captive 
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monkeys who were skipping violently about the road, 
immediately under my nose. ' Ugh ! they were playing 
with a large black scorpion. The last thing I saw was 
the most terrible. A man was herding a donkey from 
whose back and sides protruded about twelve long, 
thin, red necks that swayed and curved and reared 
and waggled like sei’pents. They were only turkeys 
, being carried to market, but I thought that if any 
more signs of the zodiac presented themselves, I must 
surely take refuge in a lunatic asylum. 

On the fourth day out from Urfa we reached Diar- 
bekir, one of the most ancient and famous of the cities 
of Asia Minor. The great dark walls are built of black 
basalt, with square and round flanking towers of the 
same forbidding stone. The city is placed on the edge 
of a plateau overlooking a broad valley wherein flows 
the silver Tigris on a wide band of dazzling sand. 
Immediately below the eastern walls there is a sheer 
drop of several hundred feet. From the river the 
town looks imspeakably majestic, set square and 
dauntless on the bluff above. From the city walls 
the scene is no less impressive, for the broad flat 
below, held within a curve of the sparkling river, is 
a mass of every shade of green conceivable by the 
human retina. Pale patches of budding vegetation 
are surrounded by rows of tall and dark poplars ; 
fields of brightest emerald corn are flanked by thickets 
of rich-hued mulberry bushes; walnut trees, peach 
trees, apple trees, border beds of lowlier fruits of the 
earth; all the strength and youth and brightness of 
spring seem here combined to sing in the one joyful 
key. These well-ordered gardens speak of peace and 
prosperity, the mighty walls above of well-guarded 
security. But the gold is false, despite the glitter. 
Nature’s colouring may be perfect, and man’s handi- 
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work satisfying to the eye, where all the while lurks 
a ghastly skeleton. Seeming and reality are here wide 
apart as the jjoles, for in Diarbekir Oriental mis- 
govemment is at its height, and within its walls there 
is neither justice for the righteous nor jjrotection for 
the weak. 

Few of the places of the earth chosen by mankind 
to inhabit have seen greater vicissitudes than Diarbekir, 
Amida of the ancients. Tossed about between Romans 
and Persians, Armenians and Parthians, Arabs and 
Turks, it has ever been a city of martyrdom, once 
no fewer than 80,000 of its inhabitants being put to 
the sword. In 1750 its population was said to have 
numbered 400,000, where to-day dwell no more than 
a tenth of that number. Thirteen years ago a thousand 
Armenians were murdered, where many thousands 
more would have died but for spirited defence by the 
persecuted and timely action by a stiflP-backed British 
Consul. Diarbekir is rich in remnants of its former 
greatness. The walls have been built and rebuilt, each 
period showing clearly in the massive masonry. Stones 
let into the walls bear inscriptions that show them to 
have been carved and used originally by long-forgotten 
architects. There are the remains of an ancient palace, 
where the richly carved pillars and capitals and friezes 
of marble and porphyry Indicate forgotten art and 
civilisation. Old Jacobite, Greek, and Armenian 
churches are intermingled with a host of Mahomedan 
nmsques. The streets are so narrow that no vehicle 
can pass through them. Overhead, projecting windows 
of latticed woodwork almost shut out the light of day. 

Diarbekir is full of character. Its position over¬ 
looking the bed of the Tigris gives it an appearance 
of command, and the old well-preserved walls look 
forth severely upon the surrounding country. I'he 
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ardens below the eastern wall smile up at the town, 
and send continuous streams of porters with peace- 
offerings in the shape of gi’eat bundles of mulberry 
branches, to feed the greedy silk-worms within. All 
Turkey at this time of the year eats lettuce day and 
night, to fill up the void that aches with longing for 
the abundant fruits of summer, now fast ripening. 
Little donkeys labour underneath huge loads of the 
fat green bundles that are ready for human teeth. The 
smallest imaginable copper coin buys half a dozen 
heads, and no urchin in the street is half a man unless 
he carries a lettuce in his hand and another under his 
arm, casting aside the outer leaves with lordly in¬ 
difference, devouring the sweet crackling inside with 
animal voracity. Then you have to go cannily in 
Diarbekir, for the city is full of scorpions of three 
different colours and virulent stings. An Armenian 
doctor told me the cui’e—just score the part with a 
razor or a sharp knife until the flesh all around the 
sting bleeds freely. If permanganate of potash is 
handy rub it in. If not it does not matter much, 
for the poison of a scorpion, quite different in its 
action from that of a snake, is slow to penetrate the 
blood, and profuse bleeding, if quickly procured, will 
surely result in its ejection from the wound. 

Half the population is Christian, the other half 
Moslem, with Kurds in the majority. The Christians 
are of Armenian and Syrian races, and their religious 
subdivisions are without end. People in Turkey are 
classified not according to blood, but according to 
religious persuasion. All Moslems are liable to con¬ 
scription for the army, and those chosen cannot escape 
except by payment of a large sum of money. But 
the Christian is entirely exempt, paying in lieu a tax 
of no more than five shillings per head per annum. 
Payment of the askarieh, or army ta,x, is made through 
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the local church organisations, which declare to the 
Government so many souls on their books, for which 
they pay a total sum. The poorer Christians fre¬ 
quently are quite unable to pay any ready money at 
all, and then the better off ones of the community 
are supposed to make up the amount. The Tui’k, how¬ 
ever, is very lenient, and most churches are largely in 
arrear, besides which quite a third of the Christian 
population is never registered at all. Immediately 
after the massacres of 1895 Europe was astonished to 
see that the Christian population, as evidenced by the 
dskarieh collections, had actually increased in some 
places where thousands of Armenians w^ere known to 
have perished. The reason of the increase is not 
uninstructlve. When European charity came forward 
with large sums of money to succour the distressed, 
all and sundry put their names down for assistance. 
When the assistance was paid out the Turkish tax- 
collector was there, and noted the unregistered. 
One of the obstacles to emigration from Turkey by 
Christians is the difficulty of obtaining permission, 
owing to unpaid taxes. One individual may have 
paid his own and his family’s taxes regularly to his 
church, which as a whole may be in arreai’. Perhaps 
the money has been sufficient all along, but corrupt 
elders may have put the payments down to friends 
of their own, or stolen it outright, as has often hap¬ 
pened. In any case, the individual has no redress 
against the Turk, for it is his own people who have 
put him in the cart. 

The various Christian churches are one of the puzzles 
of Turkey to the newcomer. I had no opportunity of 
going into the subject as regards the whole of the 
country, but while at Aleppo, Urfa, and Diarbekir I 
took the trouble to find out something of the sub¬ 
divisions of which there are representatives in those 
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three towns. Christians belong almost exclusively to 
Greek, Armenian, and Syrian races, though it is hard 
to tell exactly what a Syrian is, beyond the common 
understanding, which is that he’ is an individual belong¬ 
ing to Syria who is neither Moslem nor Jew. The 
Greeks are remnants of the Byzantine Empire, and 
are presumably in greater part of Hellenic origin. In 
some parts of Turkey they are extremely illiterate and 
debased, eating with their fingers, treating their women 
with Mahomedan despotism, dirty, and superstitious. 
In the west, on the contrary, they are extremely well 
educated, intelligent, and active, with all the origin¬ 
ality and independence of western character. A Greek 
in Turkey is always a Turkish subject, Grecian subjects 
proper being known as Hellenes. In religion they are 
divided into three—Orthodox Church, Roman Catholic, 
and Melchites or United Greeks. These latter recog¬ 
nise the Pope as head of the Church, but they say 
mass in Arabic, allow their clergy to marry, and in 
many other respects differ from Roman Catholics. 

Armenians are of three different kinds—Gregorian, 
Roman Catholic, and Protestant. The Gregorian 
Church is practically the old and original Armenian 
institution, the Roman Catholics are a separate com¬ 
munity having them Patriarch at Constantinople, with 
priests educated at Venice, and the Protestants are 
Armenians who have come under the influence of 
American missionaries and set up churches of their 
own under American control. There remain churches 
belonging to people of so - called Syrian extraction. 
Principal among them are the Nestorians, followers of 
NestoHus who was Patriarch of Constantinople 1500 
years ago, and who broke away from orthodoxy for a 
variety of reasons. The ]S estoi*ians have no confession, 
disbelieve in purgatory, and allow their priests to marry. 
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They are remarkable for their wonderful missionary 
propaganda, which penetrated in pre-Mahomedan times 
as far as India, Central Asia, and China. An offshoot 
of the Nestorians are the Chaldaeans, who in the seven¬ 
teenth century forsook their old Church and joined 
that of Rome. From them again spring the New 
Chaldseans, who deserted Rome and formed a sect of 
their own, with their own Patriarch. Another offshoot 
of the Nestorians are the Jacobites, who in the sixth 
century, under a bishop called Jacobus, broke away 
from their parent Church. Their Patriarch now lives 
at Diarbekir, and their distinctive doctrinal principle 
is belief in the monophysite nature of Christ —what¬ 
ever that may mean. Then from the Jacobites there 
have seceded to Rome a community calling themselves 
Syrian!, with a Patriarch at Aleppo. This by no means 
exhausts the religious divisions of so-called Christians 
in the Turkish Empire, for in European Turkey, Pales¬ 
tine, and other parts are other varieties which I forbear 
to mention. 

Common to all, however, is that non-Christian spirit 
which is characteristic of Christian countries where 
there is more than a single Church. Among the dozen 
divisions enumerated above there is only one that 
seems to have a reasonable hope of salvation, and 
that is the Protestant Church, the members of which 
have been rescued from an idolatrous prostitution of 
true Christianity, and refined upon the best American 
Congregational lines. Unfortunately for peace, hope, 
and charity, each of the remaining eleven divisions 
firmly believes that it itself is the chosen one, and no 
more thinks it possible for a member of a rival Church 
to enter the kingdom of heaven than for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle. 




CHAPTER XV. 

AFLOAT ON A EAFT. 

In my time I have sampled most kinds of transport, 
including torpedo destroyers, Atlantic greyhounds, 
ocean tramps, yachts, house-boats, motor bicycles, yaks, 
camels. Cape carts, buck-waggons, and the God of 
Communications knows what else. But never before 
had I tried the kelek, a contrivance sacred to the 
river Tigris since the days of Adam and Eve. From 
Diarbekir to Baghdad as a crow might do it the 
distance is somewhere over 400 miles. As the kelek 
does it the distance is nigh upon 1000 miles, and the 
time occupied anywhere between eight and twenty 
days. It was a long journey to make, and a novel 
one. I made my preparations with all the excitement 
and anticipation, all the heart-sinkings and soul-risings, 
aU the fears and tremblings and spasms with which 
a coming bride collects her trousseau. A new road, a 
new country, a new steed!— these are the joys that 
quicken the blood. 

The kelek is easily constructed. Take any number 
of inflated goatskins from 100 up to 800, and tie them 
in rows underneath a framework of light poplar poles. 
One or two pairs of great oars complete the ship, 
and she is ready for crew, cargo, and passengers. If 
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the materials are ready, a kelek can be prepared for 
sea in a couple of hours. Cargo usually consists of 
bales of merchandise or sacks of corn, which are 
easily laid across the wooden framework, and which 
foim a comfortable deck for the passengers. When 
a globe-trotter ships aboard a kelek some of the 
cargo is left behind, and upon the space thus left 
vacant a hut is erected. A light wooden framework 
is hung round with cotton walls that roll up or let 
down according to the desire of the occupant. In 
addition, the roof has a thick grass mat to keep out 
the sun. The traveller enjoys entire privacy as regards 
the people on his own kelek, for he gives order's that 
nobody is to come abaft his gable. At the end of his 
little house, and projecting astern of the raft, is a tiny 
bath-room protected from public gaze by cloth walls. 
The kitchen is forward of the gable and out of sight. 
Thus the kelek combines all the advantages of a 
modern mansion—living-room, kitcheir, sanitary ar¬ 
rangements, abundant light and air, and panoramic 
scenery that is an eternal feast for the eye. 

The procuring of all these delights was easily man¬ 
aged, for an ex-padre of one of the numerous churches 
of Diarbekir agreed to arrange the whole business for 
me out of pure love. He hired space on a kelek for £6, 
and instructed a carpenter to build my hut at a cost 
of £4. When I jibbed at the price of the hut he swore 
that at the end of the voyage the materials would sell 
for two to three-fifths of the original price. One must 
take a clergyman’s word, however wide he may open 
bis mouth. Eventually I sold my hut for Gs. instead 
of the £2 promised. Then I heard that the padre 
had been worsted to the extent of nearly fifty per 
cent in the bargain for accommodation on the kelek. 
So next time I want a kelek I’ll procure it through 
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a tinker or a tailor, or through somebody with a more 
practical knowledge of the value of money. 

We sailed one morning at ten o’clock, with the 
temperature over a hundred in the shade. June in 
Mesopotamia is like summer in Hades, and fit for none 
to travel in but salamanders, corpses, and journalists. 
But heat may be corrected by a minimum of clothes 
and a maximum of cold water. The Tigris came 
straight from the snows of the Taurus, and its turgid 
flood was like ice compared with the fire of the . air. 
For a man who couldn’t put on his own socks, or tie 
the buttons of his waistcoat, or hold a rifle, and doubled 
up, moreover, with a chronic lumbago, that first plunge 
overboard into the boiling river was rather a venture. 
The kelekjis said I need have no fears, and the two 
soldiers supplied by the Turkish authorities to guard 
my person declared the river quite safe, though none 
of them cared enough for cold water to give me a lead. 
I looked for a long time before I leaped, thinking the 
while that though a man may forget how to sing, or 
dance, or pray, he can never forget how to swim, and 
then I shut my eyes and jumped. The existence of 
this volume proves that I didn’t drown; indeed I found 
myself a much better man in the water than on dry 
land. For my faith I was magnificently rewarded, and 
though I am not partial to the use of adjectives, I will 
say of that first swim in the brimming Tigris that it 
was absolutely and completely glorious. All the 
miseries and horrors of the eight days’ drive in the 
burning heat, all the aches and bruises firom the eternal 
humping, all the foolish brooding cares and anxieties 
engendered by many months of sickness and inactivity, 
wei’e washed away by the cool, quick-flowing, laughing 
water. Swept along by the same cux'rent in which 
floated the raft, I could swim away from it or round it. 
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could dive again and again from its quivering deck, 
could beat the water with my limbs until it foamed 
and effervesced; and most delightful of all, I could 
float on my back and gaze into the blue depths above, 
and listen the while with submerged ears to the eternal 
rustling of the little stones beneath as the stream 
scurried over its gravelly bed. 

There was mild adventure too. Every now and then 
the narrow bed of the river expanded, and the running 
water spread itself out over wide flats, where it rippled 
and tumbled and sparkled over stones and sand. Where 
there had been deep water there was now shallow, and 
swimming became impossible. I was caught in such 
a place when nearly a hundred yards away from my 
floating house. The stream ran about five knots, and 
the depth was no more than a foot. I lay flat on my 
hack and skimmed lightly along with an occasional 
scrape on the sand. My progress was delightful until 
the water shallowed still more, and the bottom changed 
from sand to pebbles. Then I was rattled along over 
the smooth stones at an alarming pace, and no efforts 
that I could make saved an important part of my 
anatomy from a series of gorgeous, tooth - loosening 
thumps. I stood up to walk, hut could make no 
speed over the stones with my tender feet. The kelek 
flew farther and farther away. The kelekjis had little 
control over their craft in the shallow water, foi it too 
was rubbing along the bottom at a terrific pace. Then 
I lay down again, thinking it better to be bumped 
where I had been salted in early youth, than to be 
left naked in a foreign land. Suddenly the water 
deepened, and then I swam frantically after the kelek. 
Just as I caught her up, the river shallowed again, but 
this time I had a hold which I was determined not to 
lose. I tried to jump aboard, but the jagged projecting 
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of the framework made throwing oneself forward 
most difficult. The pace was so great that no sooner 
had I lifted a foot than the kelek slipped away from 
it, and with my weak hands I could not help the situ¬ 
ation. And so I was hurried forward, the hot sun above 
scorching my skin, the stones underneath mangling the 
soles of my feet; incapable of being assisted, and with 
no time to weep. A deepening of the water resulted 
in rescue from a ridiculous and uncomfortable position, 
and I was lifted aboard more dead than alive, and 
with an appetite that knew no bounds. What cloud 
is without a silver lining? 

Our kelekjis numbered two—one the captain, who 
rowed and cursed the crew, the other the crew, who 
poled the vessel out of danger and suffered the curs¬ 
ing, like mariners before the mast all over the world. 
The soldiers were also two, and armed with Martini 
rifles and enough cartridges for a battle. They were 
obliging fellows, and held their weapons for me while 
I aimed at birds and pulled the trigger. The only 
drawback to this form of sport was that my shoulder 
bore the kick. One soldier was always on watch, while 
the other slept. When we anchored and I went ashore, 
one of them always accompanied me, with tunic but¬ 
toned, belts and bandoliers buckled up, and rifle at 
the shoulder. I asked the reason of so much caution, 
when it appeared that Constantinople had decreed that 
if one hair of my head was injured my guards would 
be done to death. Would that they'might have shut 
the stable door before the horse escaped. 

Our first day’s voyage lay through ■ comparatively 
uninteresting country, with a distant view of snow¬ 
capped mountains in the east. The river twisted and 
wriggled about in an utterly disconcerting manner. 
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between banks that were sometimes low and covered 
with grass and wild flowers, sometimes high and 
wooded. A charming progress, but not exciting, 
except for such episodes as related above, and one 
other recurring scene which kept one’s interest alive. 
Earlier in this volume I mentioned that when crossing 
the Kurd Dagh I was vouchsafed several opportunities 
of noting certain domestic customs of the Kurdish 
women. Then, I had but fleeting glances, but now, 
thanks to the silent progression of the kelek, and to 
a pair of powerful binoculars, I was able to make closer 
and more extended observation of tableaux vivants 
more graceful and unaffected than anything to be seen 
in the glare of the footlights. 

Imagine the raft slipping quietly along in the current, 
close to the high and broken bank, the oarsman dozing 
at his post, all the others asleep in the heat. We whisk 
round a little cape and come full upon a tiny bay -with 
sandy shore, where, within a few yards, are disporting 
themselves a bathing party of women and children. 
They are so astonished at our sudden apparition that 
they just stand transfixed as we first catch sight of 
them, and remain so until we are swept out of sight. 
One soft rounded figure with glistening russet skin will 
be standing knee-deep in the water, with her back to 
the river and her hands dipped to splash a little flock 
of crowing infants. She delays the splashing and just 
timns her head to see us pass. Another full-blown rose 
perhaps stands in an attitude of languid amusement 
watching the play, her feet in the water, arms thrown 
up, and hands behind her head—Psyche to the very 
life. Half-grown girls running about like fawns sud¬ 
denly halt on one foot and stare at us with theii’ big 
round brown eyes. In rear* will be pairs of squatting 
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figures, one braiding the other’s hair, the other watch¬ 
ing the process in a little flashing mirror. For back¬ 
ground there are the boiling pots, the grey old women 
busily washing, and a great patch of garments spread 
out to dry, bright scarlet on the deep green of luxuri¬ 
ant undergrowth, dark blue on the silver sand. Grouped 
here and there is the fascinating variety of corn- 
coloured, golden, peach - pink, creamy, glowing skin, 
covering figures postured in every attitude of grace 
and abandonment, with never a rag to hide the curved 
and swelling lines. 

Clouds of white on the shore far ahead turn out to 
be flocks of sheep resting at the water’s edge during 
the heat of the day, guarded by slim brown boys, 
mother-naked and unashamed. A little archipelago 
of small black rocks, visible down the stream, proves, 
as we sweep past them, to be the snouts of a herd of 
buffaloes, that for coolness have sunk their bodies up 
to the eyes in the blessed river. Clusters of meek red 
cattle stand fetlock-deep in the shallows, and great 
storks pace the islands, or stand on one leg with folded 
neck and rested beak, dreaming of the chicks that are 
being reared in the bulrushes, chicks that will some 
day rival their parents in length of limb and dignity 
of manner. And every now and then a gay bathing 
party, sometimes seen far ahead, again appearing sud¬ 
denly and spinning past, as if the river bank were a 
countryside through which we raced on a noiseless, 
smooth-running, railway tx-ain. Slowly turning I'ound 
and round in the current, with sometimes a clumsy 
lunge of the great oars to keep her off the baink, our 
strange craft floats swiftly through the burning air, 
without eflbrt or sound or movement from within. 

As evening approaches there comes a great change 
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'~tn the temperature. The fury goes out of the sun, 
a cool breeze springs up, and the pleasantest place 
on the kelek is a perch on a bale of goods from 
which one can see the soft pearly haze in the north 
and south, the clear-cut mountains in the east, and 
the flooding gold of the setting sun. Just as night 
is about to fall we glide quietly to shore and draw 
up before a broad beach of smooth sand. The crew 
wades to land with a great rope of twisted twigs, a 
stake is driven into the sand, and we are made fast 
for the night. One of the soldiers is sent off to an 
adjacent village to search for eggs and milk, the 
other accompanies me for a little walk. When we 
return we find the beach that we had left deserted 
alive with busy shouting figures. These are the 
officers, crews, and passengers of a large fleet of keleks 
that had hastily been put in commission when it was 
noised abroad that a man with a hat, a flag, and a 
brace of soldiers was putting to sea. The hatted 
foreigner in himself is a host in Turkey, especially 
when escorted by minions of the Government. All 
the passengers and merchandise for down-stream that 
had been waiting for weeks at Diarbekir for safe con¬ 
voy were hurriedly embarked, and there was much 
rejoicing when the fleet caught us up, and was able 
to anchor under the shadow of my flag a weak 
imitation of the Union Jack, composed of a white 
handkerchief and an old red tie sewn diagonally. 

There was much reason for this anxiety in regard 
to company, for the next hundred miles of the voyage 
took us slap through the mountains of south-western 
Kurdistan, a region where everybody is a robber 
according to his ability. The aghas of each tribe levy 
blackmail on all who pass through them country, the 
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people kill and murder whenever they dare. 
Usually,' however, the foreigner with the hat, escorted 
by gendarmes, is not molested, though it has often 
happened that he has been stopped and invited to 
make a handsome present. In the gorges through 
which the Tigris flows at this point there are many 
cave-dwelling Kurds, Arabs, and Yezidis of the lowest 
typ®’ Dear whose villages no kelek is safe, however 
carefully guarded. These people live in such inac¬ 
cessible places that the Turks have practically no 
control over them. W^ere it not that the river 
races thi’ough the gorges at a terrific pace, making 
the stopping of keleks impossible, nobody would 
venture to penetrate so dangerous a neighbourhood. 
Even as we passed through, a company of Turkish 
soldiers was engaged in rooting out wrongdoers, with 
little success the kelekjis told us. 

After dinner Shuckri set up my camp-bed, and we 
found it just fitted exactly into the after-part of my 
house. Insects and moths gathered round the candies 
by the million, so we rigged the mosquito-net to the 
roof, and inside it I smoked and read, to the great 
annoyance of ray attackers. During dinner ten 
thousand mosquitoes had bitten my ankles, and befoi’e 
turning in for the night I sat on the edge of the kelek 
and dangled my legs in the water to allay the irrita¬ 
tion. How black and cool it was, curling about my 
burning feet like swathes of softest velvet, hissing 
gently past the swollen skins, lapping with contented 
little gurgles upon the friendly beach. There were 
the camp fires on the shore, surrounded by singers 
and talkei’s. In the kelek next to mine a hookah 
bubbled intermittently, the rising and falling glow 
darkly showing the silent figures seated around it. 
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The starry vault above, the black moving river, thfe 
heavenly air, the barbaric people in the flickering 
lights there was nothing left even to pray for on 
that first delightful night, afloat on the bosom of the 
great motherly Tigris. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

RISKS OF THE VOYAGE. 

About a hundred miles below Diarbekir the Tigris 
receives the Batman Su, a tributary flowing from a 
snow-clad spur of the Taurus, lying far to the north. 
Thereafter the river plunges into a gorge that traverses 
the waterless limestone plateau of Tur Abdin, part of 
the system anciently known as Mount Masius. Below 
the junction with the Batman Su there is a complete 
change of scenery. Where we had hitherto swept along 
a comparatively level plain we now raced between gi¬ 
gantic barren rocks that towered high above on either 
hand. The piercing of this obstacle in its path has 
been hard work for the river, and in following the line 
of least resistance it flows in a series of loops that 
turn back one upon another until one’s sense of direc¬ 
tion is completely paralysed. Progress here is full of 
excitement, for we spin along at from six to ten mUes 
an hour, with seldom a view ahead of more than two 
thousand yards. In front there often seems to be 
nothing but an imi^enetrable curtain of rock, upon which 
our frail craft must hurl itself to destruction. While 
yet the heart beats wildly in anticipation of some des¬ 
perate happening, the gorge is suddenly seen to wind 
its way to one side, forcing the stream in tumbling 
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rapids abruptly to change its course. At such places 
the kelekjis struggle madly at the sweeps in the 
endeavour to keep the clumsy raft in the middle of 
the current. At the edges of the stream there are 
eddies and whirlpools raised by projecting and sunken 
rocks. To be dashed on one of these means almost 
certain shipwreck to the kelek, loss of the cargo, 
and danger to the lives aboard, for only the strongest 
swimmers would have a chance in the boiling flood. 

While the river flowed in the level country below 
Diarbekir the water gradually warmed as it felt the 
rays of the sun when passing over broad shallows and 
the slower reaches, and I was equal to a couple of 
hours at a time of swimming, floating, and clinging 
to the kelek. But with the advent of the chill 
waters of the Batman Su, the temperature fell far 
below the pleasant point, and all I could do was to 
dive in and get hauled out almost in the same breath. 
Wrapped up in a couple of towels I sat on a bale all 
day, watching the scenery and taking a dip when the 
water looked safe. Where it was rough and broken 
the kelekjis said I must get out, and out I got, for 
my days for tempting Providence are over. To be 
in the boilinff water with a firm hold of the raft was 

O 

rare fun, but it was quite awesome to feel one’s legs 
swept hither and thither by undercurrents. What I 
dreaded was being sucked under. All sorts of fierce 
things seemed to be happening beneath the surface. 
We would be slipping along fast, but peacefully, when 
suddenly beside the kelek there would rise up with a 
sullen rush a thick gout of water that made the river 
churn furiously, where before it had flowed quietly. 
Breakers ahead were continual, and always the signal 
for frantic rowing by the kelekjis. Sometimes they 
would call sharply to the zaptieh on watch, and that 
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sleepy individual would dart to their aid with an 
alacrity that proved him alive to danger. 

We passed old castles perched high above, curious 
little villages hidden between ci’evices in the rocks, 
and several places where were inaccessible cave-dwell¬ 
ings, now apparently deserted, whether ancient or 
modern I could not tell. At one place where the 
kelekjis showed great timidity there were crowds of 
naked boys in the water, and women and children 
on the shore, who yelled and shouted impudently 
at us. The kelekjis made me put on my cap, and 
both the zaptiehs stood up to show their manly forms, 
their rifles, and the rows of cartridges that adorned 
belts and shoulder-straps. As we swept past I quite 
expected to hear the whistle of a bullet, for these 
wild people, even when they have no intention of 
robbing or killing, frequently amuse themselves by 
taking pot-shots at tx’avellers, to see how near they 
can go without hitting—a precarious business for the 
potted, for the weapons of the potters can by no 
stretch of imagination be termed precise. These 
people are too poor to possess anything but ancient 
flint-locks. 

Hassan-Keif, whei’e we arrived in the evening, is 
surely one of the strange places of the earth. The 
gorge of the river opens somewhat to accommodate a 
great oval hollow. The high precipice overlooking the 
left bank forms the eastern side of the hollow, its face 
literally honeycombed with cave-dwellings connected 
with each other by internal staircases. On the 
opposite side of the hollow, half a mile to the west 
of the river, is a high ridge of rock overlooking the 
pleasant wooded space below. This ridge also presents 
a continuous frontage of arches and openings into the 
caves beyond. Groups of white-clad Arabs sat in the 
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arches, smoldng and gazing into space. One little 

crowd surrounded a man who was tryino- a rifle _ 

apparently so, though he might as well”have been 
shooting at his neighbour for all I know to the 
contiai^.. Filing from the mouth of a huge cave 
gives some curious sound results, quite different from 
those of rifles fired in the open. A loud crack is 
^ ^ dull muffled roar, as if sound were 
belched instead of spat out. Then a double echo 
reverberates across from cliff to cliff; the cracks over¬ 
taking each other in their haste, the roar merging into 
a solemn boom that lasts long after the cracks” have 
ceased to repeat one another. 

Hassan - Keif was important in ancient times as 
Saphe, and here are the remains of a magnificent 
Roman bridge and the ruins of a city. The piers of 
the bridge are nearly a hundred feet high, enormously 
niassive, each seemingly a citadel in itself How they 
were ever joined together is a mystery, for the two 
principal ones are a hundred yards apart, with no 
suggestion that they ever supported an arch. On the 
fop of a very curious square spur of rock projecting 
from the western bank is an old castle, and in tlie bay 
inside, terrace upon terrace of tiny dwellings half built 
of stone, half lieivn from the solid rock. A strange 
place is Hassan-Keif, and a wicked. The caves on the 
eastern side of the river are inhabited by Yezedis, with 
an evil reputation as thieves and murderers. The 
village on the western side was recently Christian, but 
IS now mostly Kurd. There are still thirteen Armenian 
families, the remnant of those who were cut off in tho 
uiassacres, or who have migrated to less lawless parts. 
Their pastor and schoolmaster, sent out by the 
•^uierican missionaries at Mardin, cainr to see ma. 
He could speak a little English, and told me miserafiic 
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bales of the treatment to which his little flock was 
subjected. They lived in continual fear of their lives, 
with no chance of emerging from poverty, for every¬ 
thing worth having was immediately taken from them 
by Moslem neighbours so soon as acquired. 

Some thirty miles below Hassan-Keif the tributary 
Bohtan Su joins the Tigris and adds materially to its 
volume. A few miles from the junction is the ford 
where the Ten Thousand on their splendid march to 
the Black Sea crossed the Bohtan Su, the supposed 
Centrites of history. Hereafter the swollen Tigris 
enters a magnificent gorge over fifty miles in length, and 
at many points little more than a hundred feet wide. 
At such places the stream rushes along with terrify¬ 
ing fury, in waves that make the kelek heave like a 
boat at sea. Here mistakes by the kelekjis meet "with 
instant retribution, and tales of complete wreckage and 
loss of life are associated with various points in the 
series of I’apids. The current now and then runs at a 
pace that seemed to me to equal the speed of the rapids 
of Niagara, the slope down which the river rushes 
being plainly visible to the eye. Fortunately the 
tendency of a heavy mass like a kelek is to float in 
the main current, and comparatively small exertion is 
needed to keep it there. At the same time its gi-eat 
weight and unwieldiness in the water make it ex¬ 
tremely difficult of management, and the strength of a 
couple of men has but small influence on its course. 
Wind is one of the chief obstacles to navigation, 
especially of a kelek carrying a house with roof and 
walls acting like sails. 

We were to sample this factor in rafting in a man¬ 
ner not altogethei- pleasant. While racing down the 
gorge, past precipices of infinite grandeur, one of them 
clothed with green from top to bottom, and throwing 
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off a- waterfall that began 400 feet up in a thin spout 
and ended in a white cloud of spray, we were struck 
by a squall rushing down fx’om a gash in the hills. 
At the moment we were making for one of the worst 
places in the river, where huge rocks fallen from the 
heights above sit in the narrow bed and deflect the 
stream in bulging torrents from side to side of the 
gorge. Heavy overfalls, raised by the wind blowing 
against the current, caused the kelek to rock wildly, 
and for a moment I thought we had no earthly chance 
of holding together. I stood outside the house, in the 
scantiest attire, ready for whatever might happen. 
The system of binding skins and poles together, how¬ 
ever, gives great elasticity, and we weathered the 
waves, but only to be caught by the wind and driven 
slap on the rocks, fortunately just below the danger 
point. Wherever the racing stream impinges upon 
projecting rock there is, luckily, a thick cushion of 
escaping water that deflects most floating things 
before they strike the obstacle that banks up the 
cushion. This was our salvation, for though one cor¬ 
ner of the raft struck the shore with a heavy sm;ish, 
half the force of the shock was absorbed. But- the 
scrape along the bank had resulted in the damage of 
many skins, and loud was the hissing that escaped from 
their torn sides. In a few seconds about thirty were 
deflated, and our displacement I’educed so that oce, 
corner of the kelek was under water. In this semi- 
sinkiug condition we regained the current and were 
swept along, the kelekjis and zaptiehs pulling like mad 
and looking for a haven where damages might be 
repaired. They made a shot at the lee of a small 
peuiusula, one of the men dived overboard with the. 
rope, iind every effort was made aboard to toive her 
into the eddying current. But without success. The 
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rope was torn from the hands of the unfortunate boat¬ 
man, who had just managed to make the shore, and 
the kelek flew onward, leaving him stranded. Short- 
handed, there was nothmg to be done but to make 
desperate eftorts to keep in the stream and to avoid 
the danger points that followed one after the other. 
The man left behind would be all right, for there were 
eight keleks following, and he would surely manage to 
get aboard one of them. 

While I was wondering what was going to happen 
next, another kelek, a small one lightly laden, was 
thrust close up to us by the current, and its captain, a 
sporting old Moslem with a grey beard, offered the 
loan of his assistant to our captain, who was almost 
completely exhausted. The new man made a dare¬ 
devil rush at us across the intervening space of foaming 
water, and climbed aboard. A few minutes later our 
opportunity came, and we managed to draw up at a 
stretch of sand about a hundred yards long. Four 
other keleks succeeded in making the same place, all in 
need of repair. Three others swept past at a terrific 
pace, having failed to make the eddy. One kelek was 
missing altogether, to the great anxiety of the little 
knot of excited boatmen who were discussing our 
e.scape. For nearly a quarter of an hour we watched 
for signs of wreckage in the swirling stream, but were 
then relieved to observe the missing raft come racing 
down to us. When successfully manoeuvred alongside, 
she was received v/ith loud shouts of congratulation, 
and was found to be practically undamaged. At the 
place where the squall had struck us she became 
entangled in a great whirlpool, in which, before the 
Clew were permitted to extricate her, she made many 

gyrations on her own centre in honour of the local 
Jinns. 
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Then there followed the labour of repairs, a process 
requiring little strength but deep lungs. The skins are 
of goat, very light and thin, much tenderer than the 
mussack of our friend the Indian bheestie. When 
ripped up they are thrown away, or kept for leisured 
repair, but a small puncture is ingeniously and quickly 
mended. The skin is loosened from its fastenings, and 
blown up that the leakage may be located, A flat 
double-flanged button of wood, like a large but low 
shirt-stud, is placed on the hole and pulled through the 
neck. A string is now tied tightly round the button 
between the flanges, isolating the leakage and leaving 
the button where the hole had been, when the mend is 
passed back through the neck. A skin will stand this 
neat and effective method of repair many times over, 
and it is quite common to see one showing a dozen of 
the buttons. 

The mending of the skins and their blowing up like 
balloons was duly completed while we halted for the 
night. Apparently the raft was none the worse of the 
rough handling it had received, and before daybreak 
we were once more afloat. Sunrise was a wondei^- 
ful function. We cast off while the sky far above 
held but the merest promise of day. in the semi- 
darkness the cliffs on either hand seemed of measure¬ 
less height, their ragged tops dim in the twilight 
above, their feet wrapped in sombre shadow. The 
black waters of the river filled the gorge from side 
to side, tlieir dull thunder humming ceaselessly in the 
ear, except where a rock stood in the way and raised 
0. harsh roar of rage that might have been the noise 
of artillery furiously driven over broken ground. We 
glided into the mysterious flood and wen* soon hurt¬ 
ling forward on its boiling and foam-sti'eaked surface. 
Before long came the light of day, shining athwai t the 
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of precipices that flanked the river, 
came down to us, forming a gloaming- 


double line 

Some of it . ^ _ 

that was hardly less eerie than the former dark¬ 
ness. Colours tipped the peaks and pinnacles above, 
and reflected light gradually pierced the dimness 
below. When the sky attained its fulness of blue, 
day penetrated the gorge and showed us the way 
we went. An hour later we were out of the canyon 
and floating swiftly between low hills that were fast 
dwindling down into the Mesopotamian plain. 

Where there was a broad opening in the hills, and 
people on the eastern shore, the oarsman slewed the 
r ift into an eddy and we grounded softly on the sandy 
bank. When I stepped off and essayed to climb the 
low ascent from the water’s edge there sprang from 
under each of my feet as I walked a spray of straw- 
cokmred insects. The dried-up vegetation was alive 
with them, never a square yard that did not contain 
its hundreds. In these helpless hopping creatures, 
from half an inch to two inches in length, 1 recog¬ 
nised the di’ead curse of many lands, the all-devouring, 
devastating locust. Here . were the brutes by the 
million million, eating gi’eedily of every growing thing, 
and tu'-ning smiling country into howling wilderness. 
But at this particular spot the locust had been too 
late, A Yezidi tribe had gathered in a plentiful harve.st 
of yellow wheat, which was now garnered in stacks of 
sheaves, or ah-eady threshed into great pyramids. The 
plague of locusts could now do little harm, and the 
pei^ple. vv(U-e busily (Weparing the corn for transport 
down the river. 

Herfi we saw a small crowd of people gaoheierl about 
a prostrate fiir’u’o, t w-ont up to see what interested 
-iorn, and was told it vvas the bo<)y of a man picked 
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UD.cov6r6d. th6 hsad, Jiiid, I saw that a larg6 bu.ll6t had. 
ontsrsd bslow ths cyB and coui.6 out bohind the 
temple, carrying away with it a piece of the skull, a 
wound that must have caused instant death. The 
uncovering of the head was the signal for two women, 
the dead man’s wife and sister, to break out into loud 
lamentations that were woful to hear. It appeared 
that earlier in the morning the man had walked up the 
river to another encampment, and on the way had 
passed a field belonging to Kurds. Seeing a lot of 
birds feeding in the corn he had made a noise to 
frighten them away, and had then been rudely asked 
by the owners of the field why he did so. He ex¬ 
plained, and for his trouble was shot on the spot, 
apparently out of pui’e wantonness, and his body 
thrown into the river. Other Yezidis had seen the 
outrage and had run down-stream to warn the rel¬ 
atives, who were thus able to catch the coi’pse as it 
floated past them. An armed follower of the local 
Kurdish Agha was now taking chai’ge of the body for 
the purposes of an investigation. I asked what the 
punishment would be, and was told that the murdered 
man was only a Yezidi, while the murderers were 
Kurds who could do no wrong towards such sci^m. 
Perhaps the Agha would order a small payment to the 
wife. Nobody except the unfortunate relatives thought 
anything of the matter. 

Having left a bale of goods with the Yezidis, we 
cast off and continued our voyage down-stream, soon 
reaching the small town of Jezire ibn Omar, one of the 
most evil places in all the Turkish Empire. Here is 
sort of no-man’s-laud, where Arabs and Kurds of differ¬ 
ent organisations lord it over hapless Christians, Jews, 
and Yezidis. Ilobbery and murder are mere pastimes 
for those strong enough to indulge in them, and • eti i- 





ISotion by the law is practically unknown, for the Turk 
either cannot or does not want to enforce obedience. 
Immediately outside the town was camped the head¬ 
quarters of the Sheikh of the Tai, an important 
Bedouin tribe settled in northern Mesopotamia since 
the Arab conquest. The Tai furnish a contingent of 
Hamidieh, a species of irregular soldier, armed by the 
Turkish Government and paid by nobody. The logic 
of the situation is that if the Government won’t pay 
the Hamidieh, the Hamidieh must pay themselves as 
best they can, a fact that the Turk recognises by non¬ 
interference in organised robbery and blackmail within 
more or less understood limits. One of the exemptions 
is the foreigner, another the Turk himself, and another 
the dues of the Public Debt Administration. But 
none of the thi’ee is ever really safe, for the wild 
Kurd or Arab does not care a pin for authority, and 
when the impulse moves him he will satisfy his lust for 
blood and plunder with very little thought of conse¬ 
quences. 

Our two gendarmes were very much alert as we 
passed the great Tai encampment. There were several 
hundreds of brown hair tents spread in orderly lines 
parallel with the river. In one very large tent with 
open sides I could see through the glasses about two 
hundred Arabs taking their ease, smoking, drinking 
coffee, and doubtless discussing local politics. I half 
expected to have a shot across our bows, and to hear 
an order to come ashore. But the zaptiehs sat up 
prominently and we swept by unmolested, followed by 
the now greatly augmented fleet of keleks that sailed 
under my protexjtion. A few miles lower down we 
passed a Kurdish bathing party, which seemed to 
number no less than a hundred and fifty women and 
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children, all naked, and enjoying themselves immensely. 
This was our last view of the nude, for thereafter the 
washers and bathers were Arabs, who are as particular 
about hiding their bodies as they are their faces. 

We were now in the plains, floating peaceably away 
from the mountains we had just traversed. We did 
not travel nearly so fast as heretofore, while the 
scenery became uninteresting and monotonous, there 
being nothing to see but endless lines of sandy bank 
and distant stretches of level ground. The tempera¬ 
ture of the river, however, was perfect, and I spent 
hours in it, with appalling effect on my lumbago. The 
heat was now terrific, and there was no comfort to be 
obtained except in the water. We were invaded, too, 
by a fly that bore all the innocent appearance of the 
house variety, but who was armed with a spear that 
projected from his nose. Having settled quietly on 
one’s bare skin, or upon some part lightly protected, 
this \’illainous insect would place the point of his spear 
on the spot selected, and give several fierce wriggles 
with his head. The spear thus forced from behind 
would suddenly penetrate with a jei'k deep into the 
flesh of the victim, who would forthwith leap up with 
a loud curse and slap viofently at the place involved. 
But the slap was always too late in my case, and the 
flies who tormented me invariably lived to torment 
me again. Nothing but recourse' to the shelter of 
the mosquito-net gave me relief from these ruthless 
attacks. Once I was recumbent on my bed under 
the net the desperate heat usually induced a weary 
and troubled sleep, from which wakefulness was little 
removed. 

So we were floating along when, as in a dream, I 
heard the clear linging z’epoit of a rifle. No sooner 
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realised than I was up and out to see what the matter 
was. The kelekjis were wildly excited, the zaptiehs 
were standing to their arms, and my Armenian servant 
was waving his revolver. The long string of keleks 
behind us was alive with shouting and gesticulating 
figures, and it was some moments before I could dis¬ 
cover what the commotion was all about. Hamidieh 
were the cause of it anyway, although I could see 
never a sign of them near. But it soon came out 
that the hindmost of the keleks, the one captained 
by the old man who had succoured us when w'e were 
nearly shipwrecked in the gorges, had been fired at 
by Arabs hidden in the bank, and forced to go ashore. 
When I heard who had been stopped I was all for 
halting and going back with the zaptiehs to effect a 
rescue. But none of the kelekjis wanted to stop, nor 
w!is either of the zaptiehs keen on going back. Very 
bad men were these Tai Hamidieh, who thought no 
more of shooting a man than of shooting a sparrow; 
besides, there were a dozen of them. Apparently our 
fleet had been observed at Jezire, but was allowed to 
pass, as the place was too public for an outrage. But 
there had been nothing to prevent a party riding 
across country and intercepting us at a bend of the 
river, v here the eye of the Turkish Government could 
not see, and where the responsibility could not be laid 
at the door of the Sl^eikh of the Tai. To attempt 
rescue wos really a hopeless business, for there were, 
only my t"'o armed gendarmes against the dozr \ 
Arabs who had h ien seen, with who knows how 
i > r ,y more in the neighbourhood. So there was 
' o- j.hig to be done but to continue the voyage 
. '>11 erie viie) 'icholy, prayiiig the while that the 
‘ y ‘i-'irs oi i l f; oi l kelekji might p>'(.''.e.ct him from 
; I y'^hiiig i.,or. : y, than r: i shci’y. Sui’e enough 
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he turned up at our anchorage for the night, very- 
late, very -woe-begone, and much in need of sympathy. 
He had been kicked and cuffed for not coming more 
quickly ashore to be robbed, and all the goods on his 
kelek coveted by the Arabs had been confiscated. 

The poor old fellow was thankful to have escaped 
with his life. 

The bend on the river where this robbery took place 
is notorious from one end of the Tigris to the other. 
There is here a big loop in the course of the river, 
so that in case of an order to halt being disregarded 
at the entrance to the loop, it can be enforced by 
heavy fire when craft float down towards the outlet. 
Thus eighteen months before, Baron le Grand,- the 
French Consul at Mosul, and a Norwegian Colonei, 
when making a kelek voyage down the Tigris, were 
ordered to stop by a party of Hamidieh. They took 
no notice of the order, and were subjected to a slight 
fire, out of the range of which the swift stream soon 
carried them. But warned by the kelekjis of the turn 
in the river, they made a barricade of their baggage, 
and prepared for attack as they returned on the lower 
side of the loop. The}' saw about twenty horsemen 
gallop across the neck of land and take up a position on 
the bank awaiting their arrival. The trav^ellers had five 
rifles between them, and the result was a brisk fusilade 
•in which nobody on the kelek was hit, but wherein 
the Baron is prepared to swear that he winged one 
of the attackei’s. Arabs being abominable cowards, 
they seldom leave cover when there is a chance of 
being shot, and in this instance the}' lay so low that 
the party oii the kelek h;ui very few fair shuts. So 
nervou.s vrere the Arabs retail red by the det' imined 
defence that they could not even shoot straigiit, an-.t 
a'ibough the k.Iek was .vithin a .re igc of between 
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one and two hundred yards for a full minute, they 
not only missed the people on board, but hardly hit 
the kelek itself. One reads a great deal about the 
chivalry of the Arab of the desert, but the truth is 
that he is mostly a low-down thief, possessed only 
of that kind of courage which expands when there is 
no danger, and evaporates before a show of strength. 

To detail the endless incidents and scenes that recur 
to the voyageur by kelek would be unfair to the reader, 
pleasantly and amusingly though they may linger in 
the recollection of those who have tried this fascinating 
method of travel. Passing quickly down the Tigris, 
then, we find ourselves on the fifth day out from 
Diarbeklr anchored near Eski Mosul, and within a 
few hours' sail of that Mosul where muslin first was 
manufactured, where Jonah grew his gourd, a town 
built almost on the ruins of ancient Nineveh. Eski 
Mosul, besides being the site of ruins of former great¬ 
ness, has one small and melancholy claim to notice, 
for here a poor Frenchman, engaged in walking round 
the v/orld, disappeared from mortal ken. With the 
wisdom usually displayed by gentry engaged in Titanic 
tasks, this unfortunate man took kelek from Diarbekir 
in order to save his legs, there being nobody for several 
hundred miles to say whether he walked, or flew, or 
floated. But being a conscientious fellow he left the 
kelek at Eski Mosul, with the object of arriving foot¬ 
sore and tired at Mosul, and with local knowledge of 
the road to lay before a sympathetic and helpfiil 
Consul. Alas, that virtue should meet with sucli a 
reward, for the unhappy man struck out on foot from 
Eski Mosulj and never arrived at Mosul, though the 
distaiice is no more than twenty miles. Arab robbers 
got him, an'l not a sign of him was cvei found, despite 
all the oflurts of the local authorities, backed by the 
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wrath of the French Consul. This is one of many 
stories I have heard of the peculiarities of travel in 
these regions, of beatings, of robberies, of murders, 
and of disappearances. The marvel is that travellers 
are still found willing to brave the risks—perhaps if 
all of them knew the risks they would not be so brave. 
At the same time one must be careful not to leave a 
false impression of what the risks really are. My 
own adventure in Mesopotamia would hardly have 
occurred if I had been armed, or had had an escort. 
On the other hand, a missionary and his wife, though 
escorted by two gendarmes, were held up a year ago 
near the Euphrates, and literally stripped of every¬ 
thing they possessed, their escort standing by help¬ 
lessly. Then the French Consul and the Norwegian 
Colonel had an escort of four gendarmes, and had to 
fight for their lives. Within the year, however, 
several parties, including ladies, passed through the 
same country without molestation. Properly escorted, 
there is little danger to life it would seem, though 
there is never any immunity from robbery. Alto¬ 
gether it is a journey to make, in these days when 
travel has become prosaic, for one novelty succeeds 
another in endless succession, while the places visited 
are of interest second to none in the world. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MOSUL. 

Of all the cities in the Turkish Empire, perhaps Mosul 
is the one that has been least touched by Western 
civilisation. Built on ground that once was a suburb 
of Nineveh, Mosul stands on the western bank of the 
Tigris, looking across at the mounds which are all 
that remain of the glories of the capital of ancient 
Assyria. Nineveh has a history that stretches 
throughout a period nearly 2000 years long, ending 
with the fall of the empire of Sennacherib in b.c. 
626-608. From that time until Layard with reverent 
hands unveiled the palaces of Assurbanipal and Sen¬ 
nacherib, and unearthed the literary chamber con¬ 
taining the famous Deluge tablets, the ruins of 
Nineveh, for two thousand five hundred long years, 
have slept undisturbed. Mosul itself is continually 
)nentioned in all history since the Arab conquest, 
sufiPerlng pillage at the hands of the ruthless Tamer¬ 
lane, siege by Nadir Shah, and a host of other 
vicissitudes. To-day it is the least accessible spot 
in the dominions of the Sultan. 

rhe town is surrounded by a half-ruined wall, built 
ill modern tones .is a protection against the Shammar 
Arabs. The houses are large, dark, and mysterious, 
constructed to enable the inhabitants to escape in 
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some degree the terrible heat of summer. Serdabs, or 
underground chambers, offer some relief in temper¬ 
ature, and in these dark refuges the people who can 
afford it hide by day, to emerge in the comparative 
cool of evening with hopes of a breeze that at night 
on the house-top will help them to a spell of wholesome 
sleep. Humanity shares these house-tops with innu¬ 
merable storks, who build their ragged nests on the 
highest and most dangei’ous places, and rear their 
young to an utter disregai’d of the laws of gravity. 
The stork is a curious bird in other matters besides 
appearance, for, so far as I was able to discover, he has 
no voice at all; certainly in eight days’ acquaintance 
with four different families I never heard father, 
mother, or child, sing, whistle, scream, or twitter. Yet 
the stork has a language in which he can express his 
inmost thoughts. How he does it the uninitiated 
could surely never guess, for the method is unique and 
employed by no other living creature, fish, flesh, or 
fowl. I first became aware of it in the very early 
morning, before the sun had properly topperi the 
eastern mountains. Four great preposterous specimens 
of the species stood on a wall beside the roof wliere 
I slept, and I dimly realised that they wore performing 
their morning toilet. Their great wing's were flap¬ 
ping, their long necks twisted hither and thitlier, and 
their huge pointed beaks poked and scratched and 
I’uflled with the utmost diligence. Their lordships 
took no notice of me, prone on my bed a few yards 
away, and I was content to imagine myself in dream¬ 
land, with these strange creatui’es as figments of sub¬ 
conscious imagination. But a loud noise like some 
one rattling a stick in a woodc'Ji bucket jiartially 
waked me, and made me curse the early rising of my 
host’s cook. Then somebody else with another laicket 
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made a similar noise in a different key, and I wondered 
what in the world could they be doing to the buckets. 
Then it dawned upon me that half the population of 
Mosul must be rattling buckets, for the sound came 
from far and near, faint or loud according to distance, 
and in a hundred different keys. It was too early in 
the morning to exert intelligence, and I was content 
for the moment to suppose this quaint, not unmusical 
clatter to be perhaps the voice of some kind of patent 
prayer-wheel. Then came a loud rattle close to my 
eai'. Within nine feet of me stood a solemn stork, his 
toilet over, his attitude a graceful balance on one leg. 
The noise came straight from his q\iivering beak, the 
hollow upper and lower halves of which he was clap¬ 
ping together with incredible rapidity. And that is 
how the stork expresses himself, in love and in anger, 
in pleasure and in distress. Truly there is more in the 
world than even Munchausen ever dreamed of. 

Mosul is a place of some difficulty for the residents. 
Prices of every mortal thing are dearer almost than 
any where else in Tui’koy. W^ater is procured only 
from the Tigris, and every diop required must be 
carried therefrom in skins upon donkeys. A couple of 
pounds per month is a very ordinary expenditure on 
this essential, and provides but a scanty bath, the 
water of which thereafter is not thrown away, but is 
carefrilly lavished on a, few potted plants that adorn 
the courtyard. Security of person is never assured, and 
individuals highly protected are at any mom(“nt liable 
to ft 'd a knife between their ribs. When missionaries 
go to Mosul with the full consent of the Turkish 
Govermjuijit they find that neither love nor money 
will f, iiaile t hem to nrut or build a house. When I 
v.us at Mosul a .Tewisli school, ot which the master had 
heeu nnpoi t en from I'aris, was opened, and shut within 
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days by arbitrary order of the authorities. To 
go out at night is to place one’s life in jeopardy. To 
walk across the bridge in broad daylight is a danger 
owing to the frailty of the structure. The bridge is 
a wonderful aftair, and yields an income of some 
thousands of pounds annually to the contractor who 
farms it from the Government. Thi’ee hundred yards 
of it is solid masonry, and the remaining 150 yards 
a wooden platform laid upon a row of crazy boats. 
Where the bridge of boats abuts the shore at one end, 
and the stone bridge at the other, are the points of 
danger, for owing to the height of the river when I was 
there the joinings were at a slope of forty-five degrees, 
and consisted of narrow gangways up which people, 
sheep, cattle, donkeys, mules, horses, and camels had 
to scramble. No wonder there were many lallings 
into the water—dangerous water too, for it coursed 
like a eatrir.act between the boats, and swirled and 
boiled in fierce eddies and whirlpools below the bridge. 
One poor zaptieh, with rifle slung and bandoliei-s 
strapped round his chest, was walking acros>, when his 
horse slipped at the ascent to the boat part of the 
bridge, and both fell into the water. The horse was 
rescued but the man was drowned. Life has sniall 
value in Mosul, however, and nobody botlsored to mend 
the liuge holes in the bridge or to make its passage le.ss 
precarious. 

The fact was that the Vali, or Governor-General, ol 
the province was a bad man and CiU’ed nothing for 
his chai’ge, but only to sweat the populace as best be 
might. Being a full brother of Turkey’s arch-traitor 
and robber, the notorious Syrian, Tsset Pasha, chief of 
the Ylldiz camarilla, no evil of the Vali could reach 
Constantinople, and he was .ible to work his wicked 
and foolish will with impunity. Yet the wncked do not 
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always prosper, of which an amusing incident that 
happened while I was at Mosul is proof. His Ex¬ 
cellency’s carriage, containing one of his wives, his gold- 
mounted sword, much decorative uniform, and several 
bucketfuls of jewellery, was stopped by Arabs a few 
hours away from Mosul, and every blessed thing taken 
but the wife and the skimpiest of her garments the 
wife was well entered into the sere and yellow leaf else 
she too would have been taken. No less than sixteen 
zaptiehs stood by inactive while this dastardly deed 
was being done. Mosul was delighted, for the news 
travelled like lightning, gathering magnitude as it 
went; even to the violation of the lady. The A all 
made a brave show when condoled with, for he declared 
that the only thing stolen had been a silk handkerchief, 
since returned by the sheikh of the Arabs, with the 
head of the man who took it inside. How glad every¬ 
body said they were that the stories current were so 
exaggerated, and how they all laughed in their sleeves 
at the great man’s discomfiture. Truly the hand of 

Allah is visible in all things ! 

Most of what I heard about Mosul I learnt 

while reposing on the flat of my back, for in my 

instance the hand of Allah had indeed been heavy. 

I had neither the strength nor the will to put one 
foot in front of the other. In our courtyard the 
temperature was 110“ F. in the shade, and there 
were no punkahs, no ice, and no breeze. Neverthe¬ 
less I meant to see Nineveh before I died. I nursed 
my strength for six days, and then got myself 

hoisted on the back of a horse. A friendly resident 
accompanied me to show me round. We wanderec 
among the mounds for an hour, seeing bits of ancient 
wall, scraps of writing, broken statuary, potsherds, 
and other relics of past habitation, where now the 
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jackal and the raven make their home. Layard and 
other excavators have blocked up the entrances to the 
galleries that expose the palaces of the kings, and 
there is practically nothing to be seen. One of the 
famous Assyrian bulls, of which there are specimens 
in the British Museum, we looked for in vain, though a 
few months before it had lain in the sand seemingly 
protected by its formidable appearance and ponderous 
bulk. But we afterwards heard that what any museum 
in Europe would have given thousands of pounds for, 
had been ignominiously sold by the Vali for a few pieces 
of silver, to be broken, burnt, and powdered into lime 
by the masons of the city. Turkish law noW forbids 
the export of archaeological valuables, and there was no 
other way by which this greedy and ruthless official 
could profit by so precious a relic of the past. 

Half a mile from the mounds that cover the palaces 
of Assurbanipal and Sennacherib is the mound known 
to the Arabs as Nebi Yunus, or the Tomb of Jonah. 
That the prophet should be buried near the city that 
he turned to righteousness is proof of the story of Holy 
Script. But there are some inconsistencies in the Bible 
narrative which the higher critics may think worthy of 
explanation. When Jonah fled from the presence- of 
the Lord he took ship from Joppa and paid^ fare to 
Tarshish, which, though now unapproachable from the 
sea, was in ancient times, as explained in another 
chapter, a great inland port attainable by a navigable 
river. On the way arose the storm which caused .he 
mariners to pitch Jonah overboard. Being swallowed 
by a great fish—the Old Testament says nothing about 
a whale, which everybody knows is too small in the 
throat for a man to pass—Jonah prayed from its beuv, 
and after three days and three nights was duly vomited 
out upon dry land. That dry land presumably was some 
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part of the eastern shore of the Mediterranean. But 
later in the Bible narrative it is stated that Jonah took 
three days to journey to Nineveh, though the distance 
from the nearest point of the Mediterranean coast is 
400 miles, a distance impossible of accomplishment in 
so short a time. There is the hypothesis that the 
great fish carried Jonah past the Straits of Gibraltar, 
round the Cape of Good Hope, into the Persian Gulf, 
and up the Tigris to within a hundred miles of Nineveh, 
and there spued him forth. But it must have been a 
clever fish to swim 20,000 miles with a man in its belly 
in three days and three nights, the time of Jonah’s 
unpleasant imprisonment. The fish, however, accord¬ 
ing to the Scriptures, had been specially prepared, 
doped perhaps, as they call it in America, and there 
is no knowing what its powers might have been. 

The visit to Nineveh nerved me for another effort 
on the following morning, this time to an institution 
of something more than academic interest, being no less 
than the stables of Haji Ali bin Talib, the famous 
importer into India of Arab horses. Mosul is one of 
the great buying centres for India, and from here the 
horses are marched in droves for twelve days to 
Baghdad, where they are shipped in the Lynch 
steamers to Bussorah, and then transhipped to the 
Guff boats for Bombay. The Haji was absent, hut his 
sou recei''ed me with distinction, and I delighted my 
soul once more with Hindustani, though my host spoke 
tolerable English. I expressed the wish to see the 
horses and to take a few photographs, and was assured 
that the place was my very own to do with as I pleased. 
I inspected about fifty animals, all in the pink of condi¬ 
tion. and apparently a.s Happy as crickets, despite the 
pi»(S]>ect of travel jind tlic- permanent departure I'rom 
their rlesert homes. Perhaps if they knew how 'he 
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heavy-handed subalterns and boxwallahs of Ind were 
likely to instil into their simple minds the principles 
of polo, they might have looked less bright. But 
fortunately for us both the future is hidden from horse- 
kind as well as from mankind. I was interested to 
note that the stable arrangements were as neat and as 
clean as anything to be found in India. 

When it came to photographing I was told not to 
take the beasts standing in line, but to wait patiently. 
The Arab always keeps his best hidden away from 
sight, and will only produce it under great temptation. 
The bait I employed was the promise of reproduction 
in a book that would be read all over the worlds and 
make the horses famous before they had even left their 
native land. The Arab understands the uses of ad¬ 
vertisement, and indeed of anything that tends to 
cause a gravitation of money towards his pocket. 
Two beautiful colts were brought from an inner 
courtyard, and I snapped them in not very successful 
attitudes. They are exquisite creatures all the same, 
and their proud owner declared that one would be the 
very finest ever imported into India. This cup and 
that cup were already at his mercy, and Master Talib 
expected to get so many rupees for him that it would 
be necessary to charter a ship to bring tluun home, 
^lay their future be gladness! 

Then we retired behind the shade of a lofty house, 
8^nd I was given the place of honour in a row of patri¬ 
archal Arabs, who sat cross-legged on carj;cts spread 
along a raised platform. XJi and down before them w’ere 
v^alked, trotted, and cantered horses brought for sale to 
the faiiious dealer. Mv opiiijou was asked about :rj\'eral 
^f the animals shown, and I said T disliked the hocLs 

one, the shoulder of eauotli^u. and found a third too 
^^ght below the knee. They hailed rr-o v ith reBpecl, 
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for it was evident that I was deeply educated in the 
horse-culture that is the pride of the dweller in the 
desert. What I condemned was sent away with con¬ 
tumely, though I afterwards observed that the syces 
went no farther than the nearest corner. But these 
Iriends of the great Haji were the personification of 
courtesy, and would no more allow that I talked rot 
than they would allow me to pull their beards. We 
drank coftee and smoked cigarettes, and discussed horse 
until my poor back was broken entirely. Then I shot 
at the Haji s son^he question — did he remember a 
paiticular animal brought to India by his father about 
fourteen years before ? He rolled the name mentioned 
round his mind for a minute or two, and then, to my 
great delight, responded wuth enthusiasm—a flea-bitten 
grey, fast as the wind, with a head that had been 
kissed by Allah and all the Prophets! The very same, 
I almost wept, for the flea-bitten grey in the long-past 
irresponsible days of yore had been the very apple of 
6ye> the pride of my youth, and the constant re- 
plenisher of my purse. How many times had he not 
carried me first past the post, sometimes twice in the 
same day, over any distance you liked to ask him — 
witli his spun-glass tail of shimmering white streaming 
hehmd, tiny ears cocked straight to Heaven, great eyes 
blood-red with excitement and the fury of galloping! 
What unexpected memories were waked by the thought 
of that big-hearted, little-bodied horse, upon whom I 
liad had so many a joyous ride ! His indignation when 
I tried him at polo, his astonishment when asked to 
follow a dirty pig—he, a pure-bred, delicate - no.sed 
M issiilman - - and hov^ he climbed a tree in protest 
when 1 vainly endeavoured to persuade him to lead 
tanderu ! Here, near Mosul, had been his early home, 
for he had sprung from the loins of a well-known 
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stallion of the adjacent desert, and had been brought 
to these very stables when a fiery frolicsome colt. And 
now he is old and stricken in years, and somewhat 
slower on those beautiful clean legs that are still the 
marvel of all who behold them. It is years since I 
have seen him, but I hear of him often, and know 
that the fire in his eye is undimmed. Good oats and 
plenty of them will keep a horse well and happy; and 
this well-beloved, never-forgotten friend, I am glad to 
think, is in hands that grudge nothing that the soul 
of horse can desire. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


LOCUSTS, SHARKS, and ROBBERS. 


Arrival at Mosul marked the end of the voyage so far 
as the Diarbekir kelek was concerned. Our kelekjis 
were nov/ far from their own country, and were much 
concerned to think of their return journey through 
a region given up to Shaitan. Within an hour of 
reaching Mosul the kelek was dismantled, the bales 
disembarked, my £4 house lifted bodily on to the 
bank, the poplar poles uptied from the skins, and the 
skins themselves, deflated, laid on the ground in a 
slimy heap. In a day they would be dry, and then 
two donkeys would carry the lot back to Diarbekir. 
To the zaptiehs I presented three golden Turkish 
pounds wherewith they could buy them asses to ride 
homeward, and plenty of food by the way. Having 
returned to the place whence they came they would 
sell the a^ses and find themselves each worth a clear 
pound, not a bad result considering that they were 
dra'vV^ing pay and rations all the while. There is no 
obligation to make any payment to the escort provided 
by the Government, but as being sent away from hom'=“. 
generally entails expenses on the men which they can 
never recover, the custom has aris'm to make them a 
daily allowance of ten piastres, or two f rancs. Under 
ordinary hcumstances this pays them very well, and 
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when they encounter a lordly globe-trotter who doubles 
or even trebles the usual fee, there is deep satisfaction. 

Departure from Mosul entailed the chartering of 
another kelek, and I might pitch my camp on a very 
large one of 800 skins, carrying wheat, or hare a small 
one of 100 skins all to myself The former took double 
the time to reach Baghdad, but cost only half as much 
money as the other. Being now a confirmed vale¬ 
tudinarian I flinched from the slower voyage in the 
desperate heat of summer, and paid the larger sum 
or an express kelek guaranteed to travel day and 
n^ht without ceasing. The skins were speedily 
ainxed to the pole framework, and my house tied 
on top. Then we were ready, and having spent ten 
days at Mosul hovering on the brink of the grave, 
f was glad to leave it while the vital spark witliin 
me was yet aglow. We hoped to make Baghtlad 
^ the fifth day. It is no great catch getting to 
Baghdad in the sultry month of Jul}’-, but it was civili¬ 
sation of a sort, and where, moreover, they dealt wfith 
local conditions after the Indian fashion, which knows 
how to make the best of warm weather. 

To the robust traveller the voyage from JIosul to 
Baghdad offers various attractions, for there are many 
places on the way worthy of visit. Fii’st come the 
sulphur baths of Hammam Ali, and in their neighbour¬ 
hood a petroleum field from which great things are 
o-’fpected. The Turks have set up some machinery and 
have attempted the manufacture of kerosiue. bo far, 
Owing to w'ant of experience, they have not succeeded 

producing oil that burns well, but that difficulty will 
Soon be got over. About tweniy-five miles below Mosul 
he the ruins of ancient Nimrud, where bayard disimv- 
ored the vast palaces of Sargon, As.surnasirpal, bhal- 
*uanezer, Esarhaddoii, and other worthirs, who in 
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[■ian times chastised the Jews for the good of 
their morals. Not far from Nimrud is the place where 
the Ten Thousand crossed the Zab, an important tribu¬ 
tary of the Tigris. A.t Shergat, a few hours farther 
down stream, are the mounds of ancient Asshur, where 
a German archaeological expedition has been settled for 
some years, making extensive and scientific excavations. 
A day inland from Shergat are the remarkable ruins of 
Hatrae. There are the interesting towns of Tekrit, 
Samara, and Kasimin to be passed, each with its 
attractions in the shape of ancient ruins or compara¬ 
tively modern mosques of curious and marvellous con¬ 
struction. Every inch of the ground is classic, and 
redolent of Chaldean, Assyrian, and Parthian among 
the more ancient civilisations, and of Eoman, Persian, 
aud Arab among the later. 

At Shergat I plucked up courage and paid the 
Germans a visit, being received with much kindness 
and courtesy by the three young enthusiasts who are 
conducting the excavations. They have built an ex¬ 
cellent house, convenient in every respect for residence, 
storage of archmological valuables, and for scientific 
work. They take meteorological observations, study 
the country and peojile, and generally make use of 
their opportunities in the thorough and business-like 
manner characteristic of German enterprise. They 
l,i;ep up health and spirits in this place of exile by 
uureiiiitAing attention to work, relieved by regular 
iiours for rest and recreation, the latter mainly shoot- 
n.g, Old swimming in the river. 'i'he evidences of 
ri-etl M’ and syste n in all that was done ;;,t Shergat, 
ji'd till, utter abience of haphazai’d either in work 
< r tiy. v .-re im]>i’es.<5ive. Having liad former op- 
jiM • uto'i' ‘; f.r obsi.i v’ing the syste-naiic metliods of 
d.'; r-i,rtMi relation U’ subjects widely dilleront 
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from archceology, I was interested to note that the 
national genius for organisation^ product doubtless of 
scientific education, was capable of application to 
things academic as well as material. One wonders, 
perhaps, whether great devotion to detail may not 
tend to lower that power of imagination which must 
initiate everything great, and if the studious, method¬ 
ical, industrious German does not sometimes miss the 
essential in his pursuit of the concrete. Whether 
or net the German suffers from the defects of his 
qualities, it remains that wherever we encounter 
him, in the domains of politics or commerce, science 
or scholarship, he is a formidable antagonist, all the 
more formidable because he is entirely worthy of 
respect. It seems a pity that at home it should be 
the fashion to decry Germany and to suspect all 
her motives, to dislike the individual and to scorn 
his methods, for that would seem but to indicate 
the envy of conscious inferiority. W^’hy not admit 
that by every natural law Germany is entitled to work 
cut her own national salvation, whether at our ex¬ 
pense or somebody else’s, if she can. Having looked 
the er.sential fact in the face, we can ^then take 
measures in self-defence in the degree and witli the 
calmness the situation demands. To rage \ ain j 
Against the rival who is cutting into our business, 
9-nd looking longingly at possessions which we have 
always administered with consistent wisdom, is 
the w^ay to preserve our position in the woild. 
The danger to our Empire does not lie without the 
but within it—a truism perhaps, but one bhat 

cannot be too often reiterated. 

The j)oint at which the Germans have centied their 
^rcha'ological activntv is one of great interest, for it 
1ms turned out that the mounds cover the remains 
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of Asshur, the earliest capital of that Assyrian Empire 
that sprang from the loins of Babylon, and eventually 
brought its progenitor to the gi'ound. A long cylinder 
of Tiglath Pileser I., the great Assyrian conquei'or, is 
one of the principal finds, while the fact that upon 
the long-covered remains of Asshur there has been 
found the remains of a Parthian city, itself covered 
by sand for over 2000 years, adds greatly to the 
interest of the investigations. The mounds are of 
greater height than those of Nineveh, and were long 
known to travellers, though the nature of their con¬ 
tents was not divined. But a slight change in the 
course of the Tigris resulted in the cutting of a new 
bank by the liver, and the exposure of ancient 
walls constructed of the well - known hard - burnt- 
bricks of the Babylonian and Assyrian periods. In 
bringing the kelek to shore we ran considerable risk 
from damage by an old wall now submerged, and 
behind which the water unfortunately is cutting its 
way. These indications of former importance, together 
with the magnitude of the mounds, decided the Ger¬ 
mans to prosecute their investigations at Shei-gat, 
with results that have proved highly satisfactory. 

I v/a.s taken over all the excavations, which consist 
of a tunnel into a projecting mound, and the entiie 
ionoval of the debris ovc^rlying an area of several acres. 
Tiie latter process lias rd^mlted in the laying bare of 
the foundatii,‘iis, floors, and lower walls of many liouses 
of the old city. Tlurse are iu perfect preservation 
in many cases, and show the exact arrangements of 
lor iTis, and frequently the purposes to which tliey were 
devoted. Every house had its place for the dead— 
'^'he poorer a iscoopoi^-out l.odow fitted with a lid, 
the riclier subtcri'vneai! chambers entered by heavy 
wooden doors, Wiiitliug lanes betw'een the houses, 
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tiny channels for running water, stables for horses, 
sanitary accommodation, and a host of other matters 
having their modern equivalents, were observable. 
The excavations seemed to bring before one the 
domestic life of these ancient people — the fact that 
they were human and not monster, as their warlike 
find bloody history sometimes suggests—and gave to 
one s conception of them a reality that aU the winged 
bulls and baked inscriptions of the museums can never 
give. 'ITie builders of Aashur had an advantage over 
the Babylonians, for they were able to employ stone 
where the others were forced to use brick. But the 
hrick crops up at many points, showing how strong 
Was the Babylonian influence, and how difficult it must 
have been for the early Assyrians to depart from estab¬ 
lished custom. The labour entailed in these excava¬ 
tions is tremendous, and would have been impossible 
^f accomplishment were it not for the employment of 
^%ht railways and patent trucks which carry away 
the debris —early instalments of the Baghdad Ilailway, 
quoth my guide, with a humorous glance at my British 
countenance. A great deal has been done at bhergat, 
hut there still remains work that will take j'ears to 
-umplote. Unluckily the most promising point in the 
area of the mounds is occupied by iiirkish 
Suardliouse and its enclosure. This spot of course is 
and cannot be touched. Perhaps the 

slow hut sure progress of enlightenment in lurkey, 
fluy mav come when i:he authorities will view 
''uth more kvour the ).rocess of research. The recent 
^^tablishment of a Museum of Antiquities at Coii- 
^toiitinople, and the promulgation of an Irnde forbid- 
din?,' removal fn m the country af auti(|uariw 

suies, thao the desirable intcicst is being 
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Below Shergat the heat was very great, aud if it 
were not for the cool waters of the river I must have 
been burnt up completely. I spent hours in it, floating 
or swimmine: or clinffinff to the kelek. Once I got the 
kelekji to loosen a skin and hand it over to my tender 
mercies, having in my mind ancient experience with 
mussacks in an Indian swimming-bath. Throwing the 
inflated skin a few feet away from the raft, I mounted 
a sack of wheat, and from that point of vantage sprang 
forth, meaning to grip the skin between my legs and 
ride it in the water as one might ride a horse, a trick 
at which I had once been expert. But the Meso¬ 
potamian mussack is a frail thing compared with the 
Indian one, and the result of my leap was a loud 
report and a slimy empty bag clinging round my 
waist. Another one was got ready, and this time I 
was cautious, hoping to slip across it by strategy 
rather than by force. But my reward was only a 
long melancholy combination of wail and whistle, 
which once more left me with the slimy and un¬ 
desirable empty skin. I gave up trying to ride 
cock-horse. The people of the country, however, make 
great use of the skins, and one of the quaintest things 
to 1)6 seen on the Tigris is the process by which an 
individual crosses from one side to the other. Desirous 
of reaching the opposite bank, he walks u])-stream 
to a point from which he calculates to make bis 
destination, and there prepares. He begins b) blow¬ 
ing up two skins and tying them together. Next 
he strips naked and packs his clothes either on the 
top of his bead or upon the diminutive raft. All is 
now ready, and our friend, rifle in hand, wades into 
il'ife w ater, pufjbing the skins before him. M hen t)p 
to bis middle h(; halts ai-d proceeds to mount. With 
the tftuderest care he lavs his stomach across the 
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nearest mussack and spreads his elbows over the one 
beyond, both hands tightly grasping the rifle. He 
carefully feels the position by lifting his feet off the 
ground, makes any adjustment necessary, and then 
turns on the steam, which consists of furiously paddling 
With the legs after the manner of a frog. All his body 
IS out of water, and two-thirds of his legs, half sub- 
nierged, trail behind. In order to force the legs down 
to get sufiicient grip of the water, it. is necessary 
somewhat to raise the hinder parts, which, in pro¬ 
pelling the lower limbs, are violently agitated. The 
result is effective, though highly ludicrous, which does 
yiot matter much in a country where a sense of humour 
^s not common. When such an one passes close to the 
kelek it is most fl^cinating to observe the curious 
motions, to note the rapt expression on his face, and 
fc realise the delicacy of the position, which forbids 
movement of the body, or even the head—indeed 
the eyes are only turned with the greatest caution. 
The cause of all the anxiety of course is the rifle, to 
Wet which would be a great misfortune. 

^t Tekrit, the birthplace of Salah - ed - din, the 
chivalrous Saladin of the Crusades, I had to limit 
the scope of my aquatic performances on account of 
sharks, which are said to penetrate up-stream to this 
point from the Persian Gulf in the hot season. It Avas 
ot sure enough, and 1 was in mortal fear of having 
^ leg nipped off,— with both hands badly damaged I 
coul(J not aflbrd to sacrifice any more limbs. My tri- 
dip was a hurried business, and the lightning 
manner in which 1 dived, twisted back in the water, 
^lid regained the shelter of the kelek, would make the 
crtune of any music-hall artist who could emulate 
Clinging to the raft, I never ceased beating the 
^atfr With my legs, this being the time-honoured 
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method of frightening a shark. Occasionally I ventured 
forth, forgetful for the moment of the risk, always 
to return in haste, frightened to death because some¬ 
thing had touched me below the surface. For a gal¬ 
vanic shock I commend the experience of having a tiny 
fish rub uji against one’s legs in water known to be 
frequented by sharks. The ensuing shudder is electric 
to the highest degree. 

Deprived of the opportunity of unrestrained dis¬ 
port in the river, I spent the day in the lightest 
possible attire, waging war with the afore - described 
flies, an<l with myriads of locusts which leapt aboard in 
battalions whenever we touched shore. For hundreds 
of miles along the banks of the river the country was 
alive with them, mostly arrived too late to I’uin this 
years harvest, but constituting a serious danger to 
the agricultural prospects of next year, for the brutes 
breed furiously, and for each one now there would be 
a hundred twelve months hence. They lay their eggs 
in holes in the ground, out of which as many as three 
hundred young ones are said to come in the fulness 
of time. In thickly populated countries, where a 
visitation of locusts means starvation to the inhabit¬ 
ants, soldiers are employed to destroy the larvse, while 
on individuals is Imposed a poll-tax payable in bushels 
of the same. These endeavours to extirpate the vipers 
are usefrd if undertaken on a sufficiently large scale, 
but the only effective cure is a flood, which destroys 
the seed. Curiously enough the ai-rival of the locust, 
which spells devastation in settled regions, is welcomed 
>y nomad.s iii the desert with much joy. Great 
numbers of the visitors are roasted and powdered, the 
our Insulting therefrom being regarded as a fin® 
uio jy t|,fj Arabs, one part equally nourishing to 
two of hurley-flour. ^ 
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jocusts attain considerable size, and the Germans 
at Shergat showed me some that were fully four inches 
in length, with legs like lobsters. Brutes like this 
can bite a man's finger to the bone, and are highly 
unpleasant customers. A friend, with whose moral 
character I am insufficiently acquainted, tells me that 
in Beluchistan there was a well - authenticated case 
of a woman who put her baby down in a field 
while she went to assist the beaters in an endeavour 
to disperse a flight of locusts. When she returned 
an hour or two later there was nothing left of 
the baby but the bones. The creatures that took 
possession of my kelek, however, were not so formid¬ 
able, though they made themselves extremely objec¬ 
tionable. I never quite realised why women entertain 
such a terror of mice, until several locusts got up the 
legs of my pyjamas. 

Near Samara we passed the ancient coast-line that 
marks the boundary of Mesopotamia proper, and 
entered upon the immense plain of alluvium which 
constituted the wealth of Chaldea, more commonly 
known in these days as Babylonia. For a distance of 
nearly four hundred miles to the Persian Gulf, and for 
a breadth of some hundred and fifty miles between the 
Persian mountains in the east and the edge of the 
Arabian plateau in the west, there lies a region un¬ 
adorned by hills, without a single excrescence above 
the general level that is not the handiwork of man. 1 he 
drop to the sea in this great distance is only 130 feet. 
The soil, except where temporarily ruined by the 
accumulation of water and salt, equals the richest to 
be found in any part of the world. Here lloiuisheJ 
the ancient irrigation s^^stem that exceeded in magni¬ 
tude anything existing in the present day, and by the 
science of its methods and the perl action of its aiTange- 
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ments excites the admiration of the modern experts 
who have studied it. Of all the millions of acres that 
once were densely populated and highly cultivated, 
there is now not five per cent inhabited. Only along 
the banks of the two great rivers, and beside what 
remains of the ancient canals, is there a narrow strip 
of cultivation which abundant irrigation renders prolific 
in the highest degree. Hereafter both sides of the 
Tigris are thickly occupied by erections designed to 
hoist the water from the river to the level of the 
surrounding land. The system is simple, consisting of 
a projecting framework supporting axles. On these 
axles run ropes attached to great bags of skin, which 
are dipped in the stream, hoisted up, and relieved of 
their loads of water, which thereupon runs down a 
canal to do its work in the fields. The motive power 
is furnished by horses, donkeys, and cattle, which 
march up and down a slope, harnessed to the ropes 
that hoist the laden skins in the manner well known in 
various parts of the East. This process in proper season 
goes on day and night without ceasing, and the creak¬ 
ing and skirling and wailing of the ungreased wheels 
of these clumsy wooden contrivances is one of the 
weirdest noises to which it has ever been my lot to 
listen. In the night, when all is dark, as the raft 
floats silently along upon the black water, their un¬ 
earthly sounds thrill one through with horror and 
fear, for they tell of torture, of murder, of the agonies 
of the everlastingly damned. 

Our last night on the river was not quite uneventful. 
The hoviid water-wheei.^ were stilled, and we were 
floating quietly down within a few feet of the bank, 
v/hich loomed high and black above us, when the 
silence was suddenly broken by a deep resonant volet; 
Wi’icii asked who we were and wdiere we were gusug- 
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I was awake at the time, and wondered at the com¬ 
motion that ensued. My servant jumped up and 
stretched out his hand for the revolver that hung 
from a nail beside him. I could hear the zaptiehs 
rattling the bolts of their rifles as they loaded, while 
the kelekji woke up and began rowing madly away 
from the shore. The suspense for a time was intense, 
for from the darkness under the bank we momentarily 
expected a rifle to flame forth. But the robber, for it 
was one of this kidney without doubt, was probably 
deterred by the number of voices and the activity on 
board, for we heard nothing more, and were quickly 
swept away from the spot whence had come that 
suspicious and imperious inquiry. This is the way 
of robbers in the night w^hen they cannot see their 
quarry. A question results in movement, and by the 
sounds the robber can judge of the risks of venturing 
an attack. 

The remainder of the night passed without incident, 
and in the morning we found ourselves entering a new 
region where riverside villas and a busy boat traflSc 
indicated the neighbourhood of a populous city. Our 
long and fascinating kelek voyage is over at last, 
and we float past the gilded dome and minarets of 
the mosque at Kasimin, between groves of date-palms 
and orange-trees, down to Baghdad itself, with its 


. . . shrines of fretted gold, 
High-walled gardens, green and old.' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

BAGHDAD AND IRRIGATION, 

Baghdad is a magic word, as the place itself was magic 
in the days of long ago. But the wonder of it has long 
departed, and the Baghdad of the present is but a 
of the glory of the past. The ruins of a few 
mosques, an old gateway, the tombs of queens and 
prophets, hint at ancient grandeur where now reigns 
the commonplace. Yet Baghdad has its. charms for 
the traveller. The narrow streets, the quaint houses, 
the iron-bound doors giving glimpses of shady court¬ 
yards and splashing fountains, are redolent of the 
East and all that it means to those unsatisfied souls 
who adore the picturesque and ache continually for 
touches of imagery in a world of materialities. Memory 
and imagination, too, are faithful genii easily summoned, 
and they will conjure for you from the pages of the 
Nights the most gorgeous palaces, the most impreg¬ 
nable castles, and the most beautiful gardens, all alive 
with running water and singing birds, coloured like 
a dream, and languorous with the smell of roses. 

But the city of Haroun al Rashid is no more. That 
grandson of Genghiz with the ill - omened name, 
Hulagu, smashed it, and Timur the Tartar sti’uck 
again when its head was in the dust, and Shahs and 
oultaus hammered at it without ceasing until its great- 
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ness died completely away. So the Baghdad of to-day 
is of mushroom growth and mean appearance, remark¬ 
able only as the capital of a remote province of the 
Turkish Empire, where Trade is greater than Tradition, 
and foreign Consuls are above the names of the Caliphs. 
Truly, Ichabod is writ large below the history of 
Baghdad. 

Official British connection with Baghdad commenced 
in the days of Napoleon, when French activity in Egypt 
and Syria was expected to lead up to the invasion of 
India. To act as a link in a chain of overland com¬ 
munication between India and Europe, and to report 
upon French intrigue in the country, the East India 
Company appointed a Resident at Baghdad, which 
appointment was duly approved by the Sultan at the 
beginning of last century. War between ourselves 
and Turkey followed soon after, and British residents 
at Baghdad and Bussorah suffered injury and insult, 
the outcome of which was an undei’taking by the 
Pasha of Baghdad which established British right to 
high honour, security, and instant compensation for 
injury. Ten years later, however, the Resident was 
actually besieged in his own house, and forced to 
leave the country. These proceedings cost the Pasha 
his head, and the British position became firmer than 
ever, a sepoy guard and a river gunboat thereafter 
being included in the establishment of the Residency. 
Hitherto our representative at Baghdad had been 
under the Bombay Government, but in 1834 the post 
was transferred to the Government of India, and 
vested with Consular powders by the British Govern¬ 
ment in 1841. It was not until 1880, when our official 
connection had lasted seventy-seven years, when we 
had created a large trade at Baghdad, when we had 
changed the road thereto through the I'ersian Gulf 
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from a haunt of pirates to a parade for nursery-maids, 
that our example was followed by other foreign nations. 
In that year Russia, to whose nostrils the advance into 
Central Asia had brought the smell of w’arm water, 
established a Consulate, and thereafter Consuls followed 
like sheep from France, Germany, Austria, Italy, the 
United States, Holland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, all of whom grudge us our 
trade, our sepoys, our gunboat, and deny to our 
Resident his official title, conferred in 1798 and ap¬ 
proved by the Sultan since 1802. 

The reason for which is not far to seek. The com¬ 
merce of Baghdad with abroad has an annual average 
value of £2,500,000, of which nearly 90 per cent 
is British and Indian, an advantage which no efforts 
on the part of our numerous rivals seem materially to 
reduce. Imports form two-thirds of the total, and the 
only item of importance which we do not monopolise 
is sugar, which we have long given up manufacturing 
for export. The principal import is piece goods, a trade 
so firmly established that it is difficult to see how our 
position can be assailed. The importers are three 
British firms and a number of Jewish ones, all repre¬ 
sented by agents in Manchester, who understand the 
requirements of the market, and who by reason of 
local standing and long connection obtain credit and 
financial facilities which they could not obtain else¬ 
where without long probation. Lest the above figures 
convey a false impression of the purchasing powers 
of Baghdad, it should be stated that something like 
a third of the total represents goods in transit to and 
from Persia vid Khanikin, four to six days’ journey 
by caravan. This route taps an important district of 
western Persia, of which Kermanshah is the distri¬ 
buting centx’e. Per sian buyers deal with the direct 
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importers at Baghdad, but arrange that their goods 
paying Turkish custom duties shall be subject to 
refiind thereof, less 1 per cent, when crossing the 
border. The total annual quantity crossing the 
Persian border is said to amount to 100,000 loads 
outwards and 20,000 inwards, carried on camels, 
horses, mules, and donkeys, an aggi’egate of about 
12,000 tons altogether. These figures in relation to 
the Baghdad - Khanikin trade are interesting, for, 
together with those relating to the pilgrim traflSc, 
said to average 200,000 persons annually, they con¬ 
stitute an important factor in the prospects of the 
lower sections of the Baghdad Railway. 

Leaving consideration of commercial aflFairs for in¬ 
clusion in remarks on the Gulf trade in general, I now 
turn to an aspect of these regions in which Baghdad 
as the modern capital is the principal point of interest. 
I refer, of course, to irrigation, which made Babylonia 
great, and might again conceivably lead to the regen¬ 
eration of a land hopelessly fallen from former civil¬ 
isation. The system of canalisation which once watered 
this country is said to be without parallel in modern 
times, both on account of its magnitude and on account 
of the area affected. Ancient historians are unanimous 
about the fertility of the soil, Herodotus declaring that 
grain commonly returned 200-fold to the sower. Pliny 
says that wheat was cut twice and that a third growth 
afforded good feeding for sheep. The country was 
studded with a vast number of cities, and fruit and 
nut trees grew wild. There is no indication that the 
rainfall was regarded as an important factor of the 
agricultural conditions, though there is evidence to 
suggest that it once was gi-eater than it is to-day. The 
present mean for figures since 1888 is 8*34 inches per 
annum, with a maximum of 22 31 inches in 1894, and 
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a minimum of 1‘47 in 1901, variations ^vhich indicate 
that water is capable of proving a curse as well as a 
blessing, and which, if of continual recurrence, would 
render agriculture impossible. Archaeologists have 
shown that water was the greatest enemy to the 
permanence of the great platforms on which were con¬ 
structed the fortresses, palaces, and temples of Babylon. 
Reference is made to long, heavy winter rains and their 
effect upon crude and even burnt brick. To protect 
the loosely constructed mounds from permeation with 
moisture, the builders contrived an artful and admir¬ 
ably executed system of drainage tunnels, which 
poured the collected water into the plain out of mouths 
beautifully constructed in the shape of arched vaults. 
These arrangements suggest more rain than falls in 
present times. Then, both among Babylonian and 
Assyrian remains, there are many sculptures, reliefs, 
and inscriptions to show that hunting of wild beasts 
in dense jungles was a form of sport constantly in¬ 
dulged in by ancient kings, in places where to-day 
exist no jungle, but only utterly unwatered desert. 
Highly cultivated areas dotted with trees must surely 
have been subject to meteorological conditions different 
from those of to-day, when the same areas are howling 
wilderno.ss. In all probability the summer crops of the 
Babylonians were irrigated by the spring floods in the 
rivfi-rs, while rain supplied moisture for the winter crops 
when the rivers were low. 

The question is whether the conditions that obtained 
in ancient times are susceptible of being reproduced. 
The decline of the rainfall, if that has taken place, and 
there wo\ild seem to be little doubt on the point, is not 
iniportant apparently, for if Egypt is any criterion a 
country may flourish exceedingly without rain, so long 
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as moisture is provided in some other manner. Here 
the Tigi’is and Euphrates furnish the needful water, 
and in a degree which experts declare is equivalent 
to that supplied to the ancient system, and sufficient 
at any rate to irrigate millions of acres. The Euphrates 
and Tigris in the latitude of Baghdad have average 
discharges of 1200 and 1500 cubic metres respectively 
per second, with maximums of 2500 and 4000, and 
minimums of 300 and 250 respectively. These calcu¬ 
lations have been made by Sir William Willcocks, who 
claims for them only approximate accuracj’^, and will 
enable irrigationists to form their own opinion of 
the value of the volume available. With this enor¬ 
mous supply it is obvious that whether or not Meso¬ 
potamia is suffering from the desiccation that is surely 
and visibly spreading in Central Asia, there is enough 
water to irrigate immense areas of land, and to re¬ 
create, in some degree, a new Chaldea, under Turkey 
or anybody else upon whom the task may devolve. 

Of this prospect Sir William Willcocks writes with 
all the enthusiasm of the expert who perceives suitable 
soil for the exercise of his beneficent art. As Sir 
William expressly leaves politics completely out of 
his calculations, it would not be fair to say that he 
has neglected considerations which make his dream 
•difficult of realisation. But his ideas in regax'd to the 
regeneration of this country by irrigation, conjointly 
with the inauguration of railway communications in 
the shape of the Baghdad scheme, have obtained wide 
currency, and are apt to lead to unduiy optimistic con¬ 
clusions, for the very reason that he has dolfarred liilia^ 
self Irom any but the one view of his subject. Given 
certain conditions, the iirigation of Mesopotamia would 
indeed ho a profitabk venture, brtt under ousting con- 
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ions, and with finance dependent upon politics, as 
it is to-day, particularly with regard to Turkey, it is 
hard to see how Sir William Willcocks’ fascinating 
picture of a restored Chaldea can be given I’eality. Not 
because of the physical difficulties, for one accepts 
without question the great Egyptian irrigationist’s 
opinion that they are easily surmountable, but because 
it is difficult of belief, among other things— 

(1) that Turkey could procure the restoration by 

herself; 

(2) that she would allow another country to step 

in and do it; 

(3) that any other country would undertake the 

expenditure involved unless the political 
control were vested in herself; and 

(4) that in a region so sparsely inhabited the 

population necessary to cultivate the re¬ 
claimed land could be found. 

Into the details of Sir William Willcocks’ remarkable 
scheme I am not competent to enter. From cursory 
examination of the country he has been able to map 
it out into districts, each requiring different treatment, 
and its own separate system of canals, according 
to levels. Befoi’e anything can be done he insists on 
the devotion of two years to accurate survey of the 
country and study of the conditions. He is convinced 
that then the scheme which he formulates on gen¬ 
eral lines will prove to be practicable. This scheme 
involves the reclamation of 2,800,000 acres at a cost 
of £21,000,000. It deals only with the richest and 
the nrmst accessible parts of the deltas of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, some 4000 square miles in the 
i eighbourhood of Baghdad. The land thus reclaimed 
he estimates would be worth £60,000,000. After 
deduction of working expenses from the rent received 
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■ffOm occupiers, there would be an annual balance 
of about £4,000,000, or nearly 20 per cent on the 
capital involved. 


These figures are open to criticism, for they are 
based on the assumption that an unlimited supply of 
labour is available. Estimates of population in Turkey 
are always difiicult, and in this far distant portion of 
the Empire they are still more difficult owing to the 
numbei' of nomads and the existence of a large floating 
population in the shape of pilgrims. Apart from these 
two classes of the community, the inhabitants are all 
engaged in easy and profitable agriculture on the banks 
of the rivers and the remnants of the ancient canals. 
These latter are not to be lightly attracted to coolie 
work. Some of the nomad tribes are poor, but they 
are poor not because they have no opportunity of 
bettering their position, but because they are too 
indolent to labour, preferring to move about with 
flocks upon which they can exist Avithout exertion. 
The pilgrims that crowd the holy cities of Kerbela 
and Nejef frequently stay for a year in the countrv, 
mostly living on the money they have been saving 
for years to enable them to mak% the pilgrimage. 
This floating population is always on the look-out to 
make a little money, but it is not usually of the 
class nor of the age from which coolie labour c^au be 
expected. In fact, it may be said that there are iio 
people in these regions poor enough to do coolie labour 
who a,re not poor from deliberate choice, for land and 
A\ ater in plenty are available for anybody with energy 
to work. There are, of course, in the towns a certain 
numb:;r of men who correspond to our navv) class. 
bu[ i;i a country nhere tl ere are no public wt>rks 
or industry these are limited in number, and tla ir 
absorp.non in a great irrigation |■^*ojeo: nonUI me-<-Jy 
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pset local conditions and raise the rate of wages. 
Poor Arabs from Arabia would come in for the sake 
of earning a little ready money, but it is doubtful 
if they would care to stick to the work. Persians 
and Kurds from the mountains would also he attracted, 
but they again would not like hard manual labour in 
a climate that is not conducive to energy. On the 
whole it would seem that there is very little labour 
available, and that the necessary amount could not 


be attracted except by much higher rates of wages 
than are now prevalent. As Sir William ^ illcocks 
scheme of reclamation entails an expenditure on works 
of £21,000,000, practically every penny of which would 
be required for labour, it is obvious that an under¬ 
estimation of 50 per cent, or even 25 per cent, for 
wages would make all the difference in the result. 
To obtain all the labour required, the probability is 
that the rise would be 100 per cent, or double existing 
rates. 

Other aspects of the case suggest remark. Rich 
country, highly irrigated, requires a very dense popu¬ 
lation. The land is here, the water is waiting, and 
it might be, under Allah, that the money and the 
political situation which would make the scheme 
feasible would be forthcoming. But where arc the 
two or three million of inhabitants to come from ? 
They do not exist at present; and while Arabia and 
Persia would furnish a quota, it remains that climatic 
considerations will always deter immigration to a 
region that is difficult of residence except to those 
who arc accustomed to similar conditions. Examine 
the meteorological tables attached to Sir William 
vVillcoeks’ report, and note the torrid character of 
the count'y for six months out of the twelve. The 


people capable of doing; hard manual labour in such 
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a region are not to be found in great numbers in the 
Turkish Empire. To suppose that they can be brought 
from India, where already the everlasting agricultural 
problem begins to arise in the irrigation districts, and 
where every industry is starved for lack of labour, is 
to be ignorant of the conditions of life in India. 

Then to compare results in Egypt and India with 
those attainable in Mesopotamia is surely misleading. 
Egypt is perfectly placed with regard to the markets 
of the world; India itself is an immense market, 
exporting only surpluses. But here, where there is 
no industry, no large garrison, and no absorption by 
famine, the value of the reclaimed land would be 
entirely dependent upon foreign demand for its pro¬ 
duce. The prices paid for wheat or cotton in Egypt, 
whence transport to market is low, are very dilferent 
from those that would rule in Mesopotamia, where 
produce would be handicapped by land or river trans¬ 
port charges in addition to heavy marine freights. It 
is easy to rear fowls, but another matter to get the eggs 
to market. In Egypt, too, the high value of irrigated 
land is due greatly to the quantity and to the fine 
quality of the cotton grown. Sir William Willcocks 
is of opinion that the conditions in the neighbomhood 
of Baghdad are favourable for the growth of cotton, 
though it would seem unlikely that the heat would 
permit of the slow maturity which is essential to 
production of the highe*A grades. But cotton culti¬ 
vation entails labour out of all proporti(>n to that 
required for the cultivation of cen als, and if the 
foregoing remarks in regard to population correctly 
state the conditions, the area devoted to the growth 
of cotton is bound to be strictly limited. With low 
prices for the product of their labour, mostly cereals, 
settlers could pay bin. low rents to tlio pcopiietois 
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land, who would thus have to be contdoIjA^ 
'iyith a small I’eturn for the capital spent on irriga¬ 
tion. Sir William W illcocks has, of coiu’se, made 
some allowance both for this and for higher labour 
rates than presently obtain. But has he made suffi¬ 
cient allowance ? Add 50 per cent to his estimates 
for work, and take 50 per cent off his values upon 
the land after reclamation, and the attractiveness of 
the scheme as an investment disappears. 

India throughout the last fifty years has spent some 
£40,000,000 on irrigation, upon which she now receives 
a dividend of 7 ner cent per annum. This return upon 
capital expenditure by no means indicates the full 
measure of the benefits derived, for in addition to 
large prospective returns on works about to become 
productive, there has to be counted the gains in the 
shape of revenue augmentation, increased trade, em¬ 
ployment of labour, and so forth, all of which act 
and react upon each other to the infinite advantage 
of the State. But this result has been attained 
under conditions very different from those prevailing 
in Mesopotamia. The unlimited agricultural popula¬ 
tion of India has been drawn upon for settlers; labour, 
owing to famine and to the low standard of living, 
is cheaper in India than anywhere else in the world ; 
and in India there are twenty rivers as big as the 
Tigris and the Euphrates from which immeasurable 
water is available. Yet Sir William Willcocks esti¬ 
mates for his project a success infinitely greater, m 
proportion to its size, than has been attained by 
irrigation in India. What irrigation can do for a 
country all the world knows, and no one has a 
greater right to speak upon the subject than the 
enthusiastic and talented engineer who has been so 
largely responsible for the evolution of Egyptian 
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irrigation. But the Mesopotamian problem presents 
many idiosyncrasies, and is not to be solved in a 
day. Bather will the restoration of the Babyloniaji 
irrigation system be a very long and a very slow 
process, as the extension of irrigation has been slow 
and long drawn out in India; and for a beginning 
we must wait until the one country in the world 
competent to move in the matter is ready to com¬ 
mence operations. That country is Turkey herself, 
and none other. 

Curiously enough, this beginning is almost an ac¬ 
complished fact, for while I was in Constantinople 
last October (1907), the Turkish Government called for 
tenders to undertake the repair of a barrage, which, 
when completed, will have very important results. 
More curiously still, the Turks are supposed actually 
to have £100,000 in the Ottoman Bank waiting to be 
spent on this project. At the time of writing nobody 
had tendered, and no progress had been made, though 
a move in the near future is a certainty. The plan is 
to complete the existing barrage at the entrance of the 
.Hindia Canal, which takes off the Euphrates near 
Babylon. At present practically the whole of the 
Euphrates deserts its own bed at this point, and flows 
down the Hindia Canal into a region of swamps and 
lakes that have gradually increased in recent years, 
and permanently flooded good ground previously culti- 
v.ated in some degi’ee and valuable as pasture land. 
The controlling of the water by a barrage should gradu¬ 
ally have the effect of draining much of the marsh land 
fed by the canal, and w'ill further divert into its true 
bed the river itself, which will make possible once more 
cultivation of banks that have been deserted since the 
stream took another course. This scheme is fra\ight 
with tremendous possibilities, for if successfully carried 
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out it will lead to further enterprise of a similar char¬ 
acter, and set afoot a process of regeneration which, if 
much slower than Sir William Will cocks predicts, may 
result, a hundred years hence, in the new Chaldea that 
he has presented to our imagination.^ 


^ Since this chapter was written a very important step has been taken 
by the Turkish Government, for they have actually engaged Sir William 
Willcocks to go out to Mesopotamia to report upon the question of the 
Kihdia barrage, and upon the prospects of irrigation generally. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ON A LYNCH STEAIMER. 

How heavily does the flesh sometimes drag upon the 
spirit. When at Baghdad I had all the will ill the 
world to visit the local sights, which include the ruins 
of Babylon and the holy cities of Kerbela and Nejef. A 
day’s drive would have brought me to any one of them, 
and five days would have enabled me to have made a 
round tour that for interest has few' equals in the world. 
Yet the miserable body chained me to Baghdad itself, 
and mostly to one house, and one room thereof. My 
own weakness on the one hand, and the ail-consuming, 
soul-destroying heat on the other, absolutely defeated 
my honest aspiration to view the wonders of the land. 
Cellars by day and star-lit roofs by night just make 
life possible in Baghdad during the warm weather, 
and a northern wnnd that springs up in the evening 
gives sweltering humanity that gasps all the day 
a chance of breath in the night. But the northern 
wind ^vas fast failing, and there was about to settle 
upon Baghdad that midsummer stillness trom which 
there is no escape. I had no heart to face the fiery 
ordeal, and so 1 fled, fearing even to look over my 
shoulder lest calcination should overtake me, as hap¬ 
pened to the poor lady of the Scriptures. 

The way of going had its terrors as w^ell as it s charms, 
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for I was to journey by that bullet-riddled Blosse Lynch, 
which not lon^ before had suffered attack at the hands 

o 

of the Arabs, and killing and wounding of her passen¬ 
gers. A guard of thirty soldiers is small protection 
against a thousand or two of brigands, and where there 
had been no retribution for the first outrage, there 
might well occur a second. It was just a matter of 
temper. The Arabs had no grievance against the 
Lynch Company, but they had against the Turkish 
Government. They could get no redress from the local 
Turks, so they flogged the British steamboat and made 
Constantinople hear — the British Ambassador made 
ConslUntinople hear. After long delay local ofiicials 
were about to hold a parley with the Arabs with a 
view to settlement of differences. The attack had 
succeeded in its object so far as to bring these griev¬ 
ances to the fore, and it had coat the Arabs nothing 
but powder and lead, for the Turks had not taken the 
field against them to avenge the insult to the British 
flag. The Arabs had pulled the lion’s tail and taken 
no hurt. Ahother roar of the lion into the Sultan’s 
ear at Constantinople might have further good effect, 
and a -vGry loud roar would surely result from a second 
attack. If the Arab had any sense of humour he would 
certainly take another pull at the tail. Besides, on 
this voyage the Blosse Lynch carried a passenger who 
^ was well used to martyrdom in the cause of local poli- 
. - tics. Another hole or two through him would not 

niatter much, and would quicken things generally. To 
'^ ^*by disordered nerves the prospect was full of undesir¬ 
able fascination, for escape from frying at Baghdad 
* might merely result in roasting in the fire of Arab 
w rebelliousness. 





I boarded the Blosse Lynch at night and slept un¬ 
easily on the windless side of the deck, where mosqui- 
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A Devil's Elbo'w^ and other scenes in the tower reaches of the Tigris, 
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toes and sand-flies held high revel at my expense. In 
the early dawn we cast off and commenced our 500- 
mile river voyage down to Bussorah. As we swept 
past the hospitable house where I had been entertained, 
I cast my eyes towards the roof, and there beheld t le 
bare feet of my host and another visitor projecting over 
the parapet in the effort to catch all the winds that 
blew. They, good men, slept the heavy sleep of hard- 
worked Baghdadis, and I contrasted their state of 
blessed unconsciousness with my own nervous condi¬ 
tion. But it was too late to go back, and before the 
morning was a quarter spent I found myself being shown 
the numerous marks of damage caused by the Arab 
attack, and having explained to me the defensive mea¬ 
sures against a second bombardment. There seemec 
to me to be a good deal of nervousness aboard, and no 
small blame, for the vessel had certainly gone through 
a blood-cui’dling experience. For half an hour she had 
been subjected to a heavy and continuous fire from the 
banks of the river at ranges varying between 100 and 
• •• -- difficult that it was 


800 yards. Navigation was 


so 


imperative for the officer of the watch to remain on 
the bridge, where his white clothes made him a ne 
mark for bullets. Crew and passengers laid themselves 
flat on the deck that they might present to tne hre as 
small a surface as possible. The ship was loaded to 
the hatches, so there was no burrowing under the 
water-line, while the deck itself afforded no cover, i ho 
casualties numbered three killed and five wounded. 
The affair had taken place some time before, but a 
repetition of it was possible at any moment. 

Of scenery below Baghdad there is liiitle, loi on eitl ei 
side of the Tigris there stretches nothing but yeTow 
limitless desort. The ruins of Seleuoia, on tho right 
bank, are barely d:fi' ruible fi’om the wiiderniS' th-it 
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^mT'ouads them. This great Greek city, where once 
dwelt 500,000 people, is now utterly desolate. Not far 
below, on the opposite bank, lie the ruins ot Ctesiphon, 
the capital of mighty Parthian kings. Here there still 
stands, a landmark for leagues around, the fa§ade and 
a portion of the gigantic vaulted hall of an ancient 
palace. In the shadow of these ruins we have the 
modest tomb of Mahomet’s barber, a place of much pil¬ 
grimage. One hundred miles from Baghdad, but over 
two hundred down - stream, owing to the incessant 
winding of the river, we come to Kut, a military post, 
to the south of which live the Beni Lam Arabs, who 
give all the trouble. Here the river sheers east, and 
flows towards the Persian mountains, of which we later 
obtain a fine view. 

At Kut we take our guard on board, an officer and 
thirty picturesque ruffians, and thereafter sail in con¬ 
stant peril of attack. Sacks of wheat are ranged round 
the upper deck of the vessel, and form an effective pro¬ 
tection against Martini fire, though not against small¬ 
bore bullets. The bridge is eighteen inches higher than 
the deck, and in full view of the banks, despite the 
barricade of sacks. For its protection a quantity of 
half-inch ship’s plates have been provided, and these, 
ranged on end against the railings, make an impene¬ 
trable barrier, except for the rows of holes punched ’ n 
them for riveting. On my pointing out this weakn> -.s 
in their defence the ship’s officers faithfully promised 
me that in the event of an attack they would not stand 
in front of the holes—for I am fearful for others as well 
as for myself On board were several rifles belonging 
to the ship, and one of these I annexed, together with 
a large iron bucket full of cai^tridges. I had struck up 
an acfjuaintance with a Persian passenger who could 
speak a little Hindustani, and this sporting old boy 





. 'ive sail in constant peril of attack. 
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. . this sporting old hoy agreed to load 
for me ...” 
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.jjfeed to load for me and place the rifle in position, so 
long as he was not required to put his head above the 
wheat. These warlike preparations completed, I felt 
oasier in mind, and ready to do or die as circumstances 
demanded. 

From the mountains of Kurdistan to Kut, a distance 
by water of nearly 800 miles, the Tigris is a broad and 
noble river, flowing within well-defined banks varying 
between 300 and 500 yards apart. Entering its delta, 
the speed of the water is reduced from six or seven to 
three or four miles per hour. At Baghdad the difler- 
ence between high and low water is about 18 feet, while 
the depth of water at its lowest is never less than some 
15 teet. These conditions continue to Kut, whereafter a 
great change takes place in the dimensions of the river. 
Where for several hundreds of miles the average breadth 
has been 350 yards, the stream now gradually dwindles 
until at the narrows near Kaleh Saleh it is no more 
than 50 yards wide, with a depth at low water of no 
more than 3 feet. Where there had been a trough 
capable of accommodating an enormous rise of water 
there are now no banks at all, the river flowing flush 
with the adjoining land, which itself is water-logged 
oxcept when the stream is at its veiy lowest. 

This extraordinary change is easily explained. At 
Kut an ancient canal’takes oft'and flows across towards 


the Euphrates, more than 100 miles away. This canr 1 
in the time of Haroun al Bashid was the Tigris it'^elf, 
the present bed having practically no existence. But 
going further back, to the time of Alexander, it . oenKj 
that the Hai Canal was then a caned only, and that 
the Tigris flowed almost exactly in tho be'1 it occupies 
now. i’hese curlers diversions in lie.ote what znufit 
i^appen farther down-streany wiiere th - heiglit of the 
i*'niks is greatly 'o™oirri an ' the f shall-'wt b’ 
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a quarter of its previous depth. Half the river goes off 
into the Hud Canal, which empties itself into a great 
region of marsh and swamp to the east. Reduced to 
a breadth of 100 yards, the Tigris now breaches its 
right bank at many places and overflows to the west, 
forming swamps and marshes that correspond to those 
bordering the eastern bank. With a trough totally 
incapable of dealing with its volume in time of flood, 
the Tigi'is simply spreads its waters over the desert, a 
mere remnant of itself continuing to meander aimlessly 
southwards along a ditch that is hardly worthy of the 
name of river. Here are several devifs-elbows that 
are extremely hard of negotiation. The river at one of 
these places doubles on itself almost completely, the 
breadth at the turn being no more than 50 yards. 
Round this corner has to pass a vessel nearly 300 feet 
long. The task is accomplished by jamming her bow 
into one bank and her stern into the other. There being 
only a few inches of water under her keel, the stream 
finds itself completely blocked, and can only proceed 
by pushing the obstruction forward. The moment her 
nose clears the elbow she then shoots free. The banks 
all the way for 500 miles are composed of stoneless 
mud, else such tactics would be out of the question.. 
Depth in these regions, too, is always a problem. At 
flood-time it is possible to load a steamer up to a four- 
foot draft, but at low water two and a half feet is 
the maximum safe draft. Even then it frequently 
happens that a vessel grounds and cannot be got off 
without lightening, an expensive and laborious process. 
Lower down, however, conditions change again, and 
near the junction with the Euphrates the Tigris once 
more becomes a respectable river, in breadth about 150 
yards, nnd of ample depth. The loss of water takes 
place at various points in a section about 150 miles 
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but the recovery happens all at once, for the 


swamps on either bank, covering thousands of square 
miles, suddenly tail off towards the Tigris and empty 
their waters back into ^he stream whence they origin¬ 
ally came. The loss on the way, owing to absorption 
and evaporation, has been enormous, and the lower 
river is never again anything more than a fraction of 
what it was at Baghdad. 

We took our soldiers on board at the point where 
this process of depletion begins. The danger zone 
occurred where the river is only 100 yards broad, and 
where not only continual turns make navigation difli- 
cult, but also a series of loops enables an enemy to 
deliver an attack and then run across country and 
resume firing as a ship again winds its way down 
towards them. We had the mitigated pleasure of 
seeing armed parties of Arab horsemen moving about. 
There were two troops quite close to the river bank, 
each about fourteen strong, and riding along in ex¬ 
tended order. It looked at first as if they were 
manoeuvring against each other and about to collide. 
In a former voyage the ship’s officers had actually seen 
fighting under similai’ circumstances, so we watched 
with intense interest, wondering whether we were to 
witness a fight or to be the victims of an attack. 
There would be no warning in any case, for the Arab 
only fires when there is little chance of being struck 
himself The recent attack had been commenced by a 
volley out of a perfectly innocent-looking fringe of grass 
on the river’s edge, where trenches had been prepared. 
Nothing happened this time, however, and we after¬ 
wards heard that the parties we observed were on their 
way to Kut to attend a conference of the local tribes 
on the one hand and the Government officials on the 
other. That they thought it necessary to move in 
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separate bodies, each extended, when proceeding to a 
peaceful parley, speaks volumes for the disturbed con' 
dition of the country and the suspicion in which each 
tribe holds its neighbour.^ 

Our progress down the narrower part of the river 
was extremely interesting, for we were continually 
passing vrithin a few yards of temporary villages 
placed at the water’s edge. The huts were mostly 
built of straw, with open sides, and the occupants of 
each, "whether smoking or sleeping or working, could 
be clearly seen. These riverine Arabs are a villainous 
lot in appearance, very dark-coloured, dirty, and ragged. 
In the heat of the summer they settle on the banks of 
the river for the sake of coolness and the fish that teem 
in it. When the floods are over and the water subsides 
from the higher gi’ound they spread over the country 
with their flocks. Laziness is their chief characteristic, 
and robbery their favourite diversion. As our boat 
swept by these camps we were greeted by loud yells on 
the part of the women and children. The men looked 
as if they would like to murder us, their usual expres¬ 
sion to friend or foe. It appeared to me as if from sucii 
places a dangerous attack might easily emanate, but 
I was assured that with soldiers on board, who might 
shoot the women and children, we were perfectly safe 
fruTii the men. 

The cojnj>any of which the Blossc Lynch is the 
rty nught here be appropriately meidionc<l. 
nnnio, curiously enough, is the Kui)lirates Valley 
Navigation though, so far as T am 

a it ha;i confined its attention entirely to ttje 

< 'Lif ro.r r. It will be known to iluise inteifjstcd in 

fin*' |>;jrt ti>o world that in L834 the Turks granted 

• !r iitli (lov ? the Tigris, Ji;i\ wjw 

t-M adc’ l • t'‘ 'te tt.rc-rr.],*ii3.ir attitude «'i the -Araiks. 
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rman to our Government for the navigation of the 
Euphrates by two steamers. In 1835 the famous 
Chesney Expedition landed lat the mouth of the 
Orontes, near Antioch, and after infinite labour trans¬ 
ported the steamers Euphrates and Tigris in pieces 
across the desert to the Euphrates, where they were 
put in the water near Birejik. The Tigris was lo.st 
under distressiug circumstances when making the 
voyage down the river, but the Euphrates after a 
passage of extraordinary interest reached the Persian 
Gulf, a feat of navigation that from all accounts 
would now appear to be impossible. With the 
expedition bringing these two boats came a young 
officer called Lynch, who shortly afterwards dropped 
into command of the flotilla of Indian Marine ffunboats 
guarding British interests at the head of the Persian 
Gulf. Lynch formed a high opinion of the country, 
and advised two of his brothers to come out and 
commence trading. This they did, and in some way 
or another appear to have inherited the concession 
which gave to the British Government the rights of 
navigation under the firman of 1834. They were 
successful, and in 1860, desirous of forming a com¬ 
pany, they asked the Turkish Government for con¬ 
firmation of their navigation rights. This was ac¬ 
corded, the existing company was formed, and two 
steamers were brought out by the newly opened 
Suez Canal. 


So far the firman and all succeeding documents 
related to rights of navigation on the Euphrates, and 
.said nothing whatever about the Tigris, on which alone 
the Lynch steamers had hitherto traded. In 1875 the 
company asked for permission to bring out a third boat 
to act as n serve to the other two, which could nove- 
undergo repair wittiout disorganising the niiu) sorvi/'c 
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to Baghdad. This was granted, but still without 
reference to the fact that the steamer was obviously 
designed for traffic on the Tigris. A few years ago 
there was a further successful application to the 
Turkish Government for permission for the steamers 
to tow lighters. Then in 1907, when the British 
Government found itself in possession of the leverage 
conferred by the Turkish desire to increase the 
Customs duties, the long - desired permission was 
obtained to employ three boats continually instead 
of two. But still there was no reference to the Tigris, 
and to this day, so far as I have been able to discover, 
the Lynch Company navigates one river on the strength 
of a firman that refers to another river, which firman, 
moreover, was never granted to the Lynches at all, 
but to the British Government. A truly Turkish 
situation, but one which need cause the shareholders 
no anxiety, for although their rights seem far from 
founded on a rock, their long-established position on 
the Tigris, frequently the subject of tacit acknowledg¬ 
ment by the Turkish Government, could not now be 
decently disputed. The British Government, too, 1 
liaving concerned itself in obtaining periin.ssiou foi 
the third boat., would apiiear to have eonimitted itself j 
to the defence of the Lynch rights, in .case they are 

over assailed. 

Immediately below the narrows, and at the point ; 

where tlie Tigris suddenly regains part of its former ; 

dignity, stands the Tomb of Ezra, a place much visited 
by Jewish pilgrims. Hereabout, Chaldean scholars 
declare, runs the coast-line of the Persian Gulf as it 
was in 4000 B.o. The present coast of the Gulf is 
still about 100 miles distant as the crow flies, but 
as the advance of the land at the outflow of the com¬ 
bined rivers Tigris, Euphrates, and Karun is some 
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Ezra^s Tomb — a place of pilgrimage frjje^es. 



A Bazaar In Bussorah. 
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feet per aunum, it is not difficult to believe in this 
enormous conquest over the sea. Hereabouts also the 
iJgris begins to feel the effect of the tide. Not far 
below we come to Gurna, where we are joined by the 
Hiphrates, the combined streams thereafter being 
known as the Shat-el-Arab. Qur steamer is now 
once more m a great river which from a width of 
300 3,ards below Gurna gradually widens out, until 
at Bussorah 40 miles down-stream, it flows between 
banks a full half-mile apart. Bussorah ends the 
voyage, which has taken sixty hours, and I leave the 
mosse Lynch with a very pleasant recollection of the 
comfort on board, and the interesting scenes which we 
passed through. Of the heat I have said nothing, 
but in fact it was very great and very trying, for 
July IS not the best time of the year for travelling 
in this part of the world. In late autumn, winter, 
or early spring, however, the voyage up or down the 
ligns IS one of the pleasantest experiences open to 
the traveller, and one to be heartily commended. 


R 



CHAPTEE XXL 

BTJSSORAH AND THE BAR. 

Bussorah has various claims upon public forbearance. 
It is the place where the dates come from ; it will surely 
be the terminus of the Baghdad Eadway, in so far as 
it is possible for a railway to have an end whose be¬ 
ginnings are almost imperceptible, and whose middle 
nobody believes in ; and its European inhabitants only 
remain alive during the day through a perception of 
the humour of their situation, and by night through the 
agency of the prayers of their despairing relatives—for 
Bussorah has the most malarial air, the most choleraic 
water, and the most infernal climate of any spot in the 
world outside Tophet. So says the careworn but 
cheery little community that struggles through exist¬ 
ence on the banks of the Shat-el-Arab, Theirs is a 
sad case, only less sad, perhaps, than that of the officers 
and crew of a little man-o’-war who in summer sail 
up to Bussorah to escape (?) the heat of the Persian 
Gulf. But I struck Bussorah at a bad time, when the 
weather was at its worst, and when 1 myself had one 
foot and four toes in the grave. July, August, and 
September are months in which poor humanity exists 
by sheer mental effort alone, and when there is no hope 
for a fainting spirit. But in October comes a change, 
for the desperate heat begins to merge into a pleasant 
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th, November is cool, and in December people 
sit by the fireside and almost hanker for the summer, 
for the air is cold and raw. In March there is no more 
thought of fires, in April begins the hot breath of 
summer. May and June are bearable, and then once 
more comes I’ound the humid, enervating, suffocating 
heat of July. To the young and healthy Briton 
Bussorah has its charms, for here, between the in¬ 
tervals of work, there is the finest snipe-shooting in 
the world, plenty tennis, cricket, and golf, and a club 
where each member loves his neighbour as himself. 

O 

But no knights of rueful countenance need come to 
Bussorah. It is a place for optimists only. 

Bussorah has no niche in ancient history, for when 
the Chaldeans were at their cuneiforms and astrology, 
the spot whereon it now stands was fathoms deep under 
the salt sea. The Shat-el-Arab did not exist in those 
days, and the Tigris and Euphrates separately poured 
their waters into the Pei’sian Gulf Sinbad the Sailor 
and contemporary worthies are among the first to hint 
at Bussorah’s existence, and thereafter its name is in¬ 
dissolubly connected with the dates which delight the 
Oriental world. Great Britain stepped into Bussorah 
in the year 17G4, by virtue of a Turkish firman grant¬ 
ing permission for the posting of a consul, with the 
right to have a military guard, to beat drums, to cele- 
bi-ate the king’s birthday in the most public manner, 
and to purchase male and female slaves free of duty. 
The sultan of tho^e days was a man of feeling. 

Bussorah has a trade which fluctuates value be¬ 


tween £3,000,000 and £4,000,000 annually, the greater 
jiart of it represented by goods in transit to and Srom 
Baghdad. Of the local expoj is dates weighing 
G0,000 tons are worth £500,000, and wheat and bovley 
enythiug In^twecu £250,000 i-nd ,£1,000,000; accoi-ding 
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to season. The number of date-trees at Bussorah and 
in the immediate neighbourhood is said to be no fewer 
than 8,000,000, all lining the river to a depth of three 
miles, beyond which on either hand the country is 
desert. Cereals come from the banks of both rivers, 
and in considerable quantity down the Hai Canal, 
mentioned already as taking off the Tigris at Kut and 
joining the Euphrates after a course of 150 miles. The 
banks of this and other remnants of the ancient canal 
system are highly cultivated as a rule, but seldom to a 
depth of more than a few hundred yards. 

Of the total trade it is diflBcult to say exactly how 
much is British and how much foreign, for the consular 
reports do not analyse the figures. But a fair idea of 
the relative proportions may be derived from consulta¬ 
tion of the shipping returns, which show that of a total 
steamer tonnage of 237,000 tons in 1907, 88 per cent 
were British bottoms, 7 per cent German, and 3 per 
cent Russian. The German steamers brought sugar, 
coffee, matches, petroleum, &c., to the value of £168,000, 
all from the Continent, and took away goods to the 
value of £153,000. As the British steamers chiefly 
carry cargo to and from the United Kingdom and 
India, it would seem clear enough that importations 
i*epresent British manufactures almost entirely, with 
the one important exception of French sugar picked 
up at Marseilles. This may be regarded as all the 
more certain from the fact that for the year under 
. examination, 1907, outward freight has been 27s. 6d. 
to 35s. from the United Kingdom, and only 20s. to 
22s. from the Continent. In these circumstances it 
hardly seems possible for anything more than chance 
parcels of foreign goods, such as Austrian transhipped 
at Port Said, to have found their way out to the Gulf 
in British steamers. The British percentage of the 
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^age does not really represent the relative quantity 
of freight carried, for while British ships arrive com¬ 
paratively full, both German and Eussian ships come 
and go comparatively empty. 

This remarkable difference in freights is to be 
accounted for by the fact that three North of England 
companies practically monopolise the shipping trade 
of Bussorah with Europe, and are consequently in a 
position to make their own rates. Combination be¬ 
tween these companies to maintain rates, and to fight 
intruders, if necessary, has prevented competition, par¬ 
ticularly as the Gulf trade has certain peculiarities 
which are not convenient to legislate for except by 
those who prosecute it regularly. The recent advent 
ot a German line, therefore, has been a positive benefit 
to British trade rather than a loss, for it has forced the 
combine slightly to lower rates, and to make conces¬ 
sions to exporters whom they had previously treated 
with scant regard. The German line has carried nothino- 
British heretofore, though it might very easily begin to 
do so if the British lines continue to hold their heads 
too high. The single Eussian boat which visits Bussorah 
four times a year brings petroleum and wood from the 
Black Sea, and takes away anything she can get for 
the Eed Sea and for Levantine ports. Both she and 
the German boats trade with Bussorah at a heavy loss. 

Inland from Bussorah there is but one means of 
transport for produce and merchandise, and that is by 
water, for there are practically no roads, what there 
are being frequently impassable owing to floods and 
a ways dangerous from robbers. Native boats work 
up and down the Shat-el-Arab, Tigris, and Euphrates 
in considerable numbers, but at a very slow' pace up- 
sfream, ovying to the speed of the currents and to the 
a.sence of any prevailing wind, such as in the case of 
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the Nile makes upward navigation so easy. The 
Euphrates is navigable after a fashion for about one 
hundred and fifty miles beyond its confluence with 
the Tigris, whereafter it becomes a mere ditch, owing 
to the fact that the whole of its volume leaves the 
river bed near Babylon, and for a distance of nearlyr 
two hundred miles traverses the Hindia Canal, and 
a succession of lakes and swamps, before rejoining 
its proper course. The Tigris is navigable for river 
boats up to a point about one hundred miles up¬ 
stream from Baghdad, beyond which only down-stream 
raft traffic is practicable. Some of the old canals 
and some of the small rivers joining the main water¬ 
ways are navigable by light boats for short distances. 
During flood-time within the deltas of the two gi*eat 
rivers it is said to be possible to go cross-country in 
almost any direction in small boats, for everywhere 
exist the remains of old irrigation works containing 
the few inches of water necessary. 

The great bulk of the Mesopotamian trade is of 
necessity carried on the Tigris by steamers, against 
which the native boats seldom come into competition. 
I have already explained the difficulties of navigation 
on the Tigris owing to the narrowness of the river, the 
severity of the turns, and particularly because of the 
depth, which for months together is so small that boats 
cannot be loaded to draw more than 2^ feet. A recent 
traveller to these parts, optimistically inclined, wrote 
that he looked forward to the day when 1000-ton boats 
drawing 6 feet, as per Irrawady river, will freely navi¬ 
gate the Euphrates to the far north, and the Tigris 
to Diarbekir. If he can continue to look forward, after 
reading my observations on the subject, he must indeed 
be a hardy sceptic, impossible of conversion. The fact 
is that the companies engaged on this river traffic do 
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lOut all that it is possible to do, and there would seem 
to be very little room for improvement either in their 
methods or in the class of boats employed. 

These companies are the Lynch, of which I have 
already Witten, and the Hamidieh, owned by the Civil 
List. The latter was once known as the Oman Com¬ 
pany, and, like most things of any value in the Turkish 
^mpire possible of appropriation, was commandeered 
• by the bultan. Despite its ownership the Hamidieh 
Company is wonderfully well run, and does rather 
more than half of the steamer-carrying on the river 
with a fleet of boats that has recently been augmented 
to eight. The Lynch Company has now three boats 
running, instead of two as formerly, and carries about 
three-eighths of the total. Several of the Hamidieh 
boats are small and old, while the newest one has not 
yet begun work, which accounts in some degree for the 
company not carrying a share proportionate to the size 
of the fleet. But the proportion is bound to increase, 
for there is no limit to the number of boats it may 
employ, while its rivals are strictly confined to three. 
Freight by the Sultan’s line is uniformly about 10 p(>r 
cent lower than by the Lynch, a difference that is 
compensated for by quicker and more efficient handling 
oi goods by the latter. The Lynch line i.j certainly 
tlie favourite both for merchandise and with pilgvini.s, 
and would speedily outdo the other if the field were 
free. The Turk is no match f>r the European at 
business, nor does he compare with him in the handling 
of steamers. ” 


The Lynch Company is in rather a curious posi ion. 
While the two companies are on excellent terms, 
rendering each other mutual assistance in time of 
need though the Turks stick iu the mud far the 
more iiequenrly — it remains that the Sullan’s boats 
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are being steadily inci’eased, and that in time sheer 
force of numbers will give them the power to drive 
their rivals off the river. To do so would cost the 
Turks a lot of money, for the Lynch Company would 
not succumb without a struggle. There is no denying 
that the British Company has been a highly profitable 
concern in the past, but with this ever-rising com¬ 
petition profits are decreasing, while prospects for the 
future are not of the brightest. It may he that the 
Turks will be content to go slow and share the traffic 
in proportion to numbers, rather than run at a loss for 
several years in order to crush the Lynch line. What¬ 
ever may happen, it seems fair enough that the latter 
should endeavour to make hay while the sun shines, 
though the consequence is inflated prices for transport 
on British goods. The effect of competition in the 
shipping of the Gulf has been to lower rates, and the 
same thing on the Tigris would have a similar effect, 
thus decreasing the transport handicap on British 
trade. But if lowering rates would make it easier 
for us it would also make it easier for our rivals, and 
leave things pretty much as before, except that the 
Lynch shareholders would make a smaller profit, and 
British manufacturers a trifle more. Whether it 
would be better to have the Tigris opened, which 
would materially lower transport rates and slightly 
quicken British trade, or to keep it closed, to the 
benefit of a small British Company, is an economic 
problem I do not offer to solve. It would seem, how¬ 
ever, that if the Baghdad Railway ever comes to 
Bussorah, it will tend to prevent the monopolists on 
tile Tigris; from charging fancy freights in time of 
bumper harvests, as they are, wont to do, in imitation 
of people in all other walks of life when they get the 
chance, fi-om parsons down to cabmen. 
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the same time it is fair to recognise that whi 
its on the Tigris appear high, they are not so 
profitable as might appear. The smallest examination 
of the expenses and receipts of the Lynch steamers 
will show that there is no possibility nowadays of their 
earning usurious dividends. To begin with, each boat 
is manned by six European officers, whose expenses 
are paid back and fore to England, on a three-year 
agreement. These officers are necessarily paid on a 
higher scale than is usual, and are an expensive luxury. 
It is their efficiency which enables the company to 
charge higher freights than the rival company, and 
still to retain their share of the traffic. Besides the 
officers, each steamer carries supercargo, pilots, quarter¬ 
masters, and crew, numbering over thirty, and paid 
from £6 to £1 per month. Every voyage 75 tons of 
coal is burned, at a cost of 40s. per ton. Repairs are 
a continual item in the economy of a shipping line, 
expensive European management is an essential, in¬ 
surance is heavy, dues of all soi’ts are payable, 
backshish to make things work smoothly an ever- 
recurring necessity. 

Against these expenses, eaimings are limited in 
various ways. The carrying of the mails, for which 
the Lynch Company receives £1000 per annum from 
the Indian Government, necessitates a regular service 
of steamers, running according to schedule and not 
in .accordance with the requirements of ti'affic. The 
normal time occupied in making the double journey 
between Baghdad and Bussorah is eight days. But 
owing to the mail arrangements each of t^vo steamers 
can make the trip once a fortnight only, with the 
result that one day at Bussorah and five days ;'.t 
Baghdad are always lost. This occurs equally wheu 
freights are high or low. When full cargo offers at 
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boats must wait the full five days, and when 
there is nothing offering at Bussorah they must sail 


empty because of the mails. Then when the river is 
high the utmost that can be carried is 450 tons, in¬ 
cluding cargo in the steamer itself and on the single 
barge which it is possible to tow iashed alongside. 
This gives a draught of 4 feet, for which water is 
seldom available in the river. At low water draught 
must be reduced to 2^ feet, which only allows of a 
cargo of 200 tons. It often happens, too, that boats 
go up and down half empty, for since the Increase of 
the Hamidieh fleet and the adding of one to the Lynch 
boats there is none of the accumulation of cargo which 
used to be such a dire handicap on the Baghdad trade. 
In fact, if it were not for the probability that the 
Lynch steamers now stand in the company's books at 
nothing, owing to writing down for depreciation, their 
privileges would not be worth much. In any case ^he 
fat years are past, and the lean ones are coming. 

The writer affeady referred to, who has advanced 
Ruch optimistic vieAvs in reganl to the potentialities ol 
navigation on the Mesopotamian rivers, passes severe 
strictures on the trade facilities of Bussorah, declaring 
that he leaves the place depressed by the melancholy 
spectacle of wasted opportunities. He dreams of enor¬ 
mous sheds, miles of wharves, and huge lighters for the 
handling of trade, where now none exist. But the fact 
is that none of these facilities would give advantages 


anywheie proportionate to their cost. It has to be 
remembered what kind of country surrounds Bussorah, 
and how trade transport is affected by the conditions. 
The town itself does not lie on the river, but is two 
miles from it, and is reached by a creek along which 
the tralHc goes in boats. Creeks by the hundred 
intersect the land in every direction, affording the 
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eapest and mo.st convenient mode of transport. 
Collection of up-country produce and distribution of 
import.^ are effected by boat, for roads there are non'. 
where indeed they must be superfluous. The con- 
quenco is tliab much of tllO transhipment is done flh ft 
botvvoon country l)oata and the OCOail-going sto.amer,^. 
ami by sumil lighters which can enter tho BusSOl’ah 
creek. Where the river steamers carry only from 
200 to 4.50 tons, to bo collected perhaps from half a 
dozen vessels lymg at anchor, huge lighters would bo 
out of place, as wharfage of great extent would be a 
superfluity under the circumstances. 

Having reached Bussorab alive, I thought it well to 
tempt Providence no further, much as I should have 
liked to retrace my steps to Baghdad, and to returiX 
therefrom to Syria via the Euphrates valley, on to Con¬ 
stantinople by way of Asia Minor and the Black Sea. 
But these roads are for strong men in the cool season, 
not for broken-down invalids in the depth of summer. 
Ihe taking of a passage by sea was an ignominious 
surrender to circumstances over which I had no control, 
and the memory of it spoilt the luxurious voyage down 
the Persian Gulf in one of the charmingly officered and 
well - found steamers of the British India Company. 
Bussorah is a bad place to get away from, for one must 
take either the expensive mail route vio; Karachi and 
Kombay, or a homeward-bound tramp, and die of 
scurvy on the road. One tramp agent whom I ap¬ 
proached on the subject of a passage to Suez said he 
couldn’t give me a ticket for less than 25 guineas. To 
this offer I made no response, and the next anxious 
^quirer was told 22 guineas, again with no Iskors. 

et a third aspirant for departure from Bus;.oiah 
'ipplied, and wars' quoted 20 guineas. Still no taker.s, 
that tramp sailed empty of passengers, i,hongh if 
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the agent had not been greedy he could have had all 
three for 45 guineas, quite a sufficient price, consider¬ 
ing the accommodation, the speed, and the feeding, 
■which last, I am told, is truly rural. Anyhaw, the 
three of us met on the mail-boat and duly set sail 
one misty morning at the end of July. 

The Shat-el-Arab below Bussorah is not interest¬ 
ing until one comes to Mohammerah, where the can¬ 
non of the Sheikh boom out a salute of two guns to 
the mail flag. The ship returns the compliment in 
a manner that completely mystifies its passengers, but 
which seems to satisfy the Sheikh. As we approach 
His Highness’s palace, a plug is taken out of a hole 
in the flat wooden rail of the ship’s upper deck, and 
a small brown paper parcel put in its place. The 
officer of the watch then pulls a string, and lo! there is 
a loud report. While one is thinking that this must 
be the meanest possible way of firing a salute, and 
wondering where the second shot is to come from, 
there occurs another loud report far up in the aii*— 
a shell, if you please, from the hole in the rail! If 
flying machines ever evolve themselves into vessels 
of offence, doubtless our battleships will learn to defend 
themselves on the same principle, and employ their 
funnels for the purpose. 

The Sheikh of Mohammerah is an important per¬ 
sonage in this part of the world, for he controls 
powerful tribes in the neighbourhood, is married to a 
Persian Princess, and has a small navy for the main¬ 
tenance of his prestige. The navy is not very big, 
consisting, in fact, of no more than a single steam- 
yacht. But it answers the purpose, for no other 
grandee in the Persian Gulf has a larger fleet. The 
Sheikh’s yacht lies at anchor near a very fine palace 
rece.ntly erected, and as we sailed past her we were 
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_ to observe another vessel lying alongside of 

her. This we discovei’ed to be the navy of another 
power in the Gulf, the Sheikh of Koweit, a very im¬ 
portant man in his own estimation since there has 
arisen the talk about making his capital the terminus 
of the Baghdad Railway. That talk, however, is be¬ 
ginning to die away, and the hope in the mind of 
the Sheikh begins to fade. So he amuses himself 
by tripping anchor every now and then and running 
across to see his old crony, the Sheikh of Mohammerah. 
When their conversation does not run upon Paradise, 
and houris, and the delights of the future that is 
not so far oft’ in the case of one of them, these two 
httle potentates discuss politics with a vigour said to 
he extremely refreshing by those who have heard 
them at it. Both used to have a wholesome respect 
for the British flag, and still have, in a far-off manner, 
as for something that was once great hut is now 
declined. Russia bulks largely in their minds, for 
they think the Agreement is just a dodge to cover 
secret machinations. Germany is a grievance, for 
she has raised hopes that have not been fulfilled. 
The constitutional movement in Persia is not deemed 
■Worth breath, where the supply is somewhat limited, 
and both portly gentlemen dismiss this subject with 
a spit. They are much amused by the Arab attacks 
iipon the Lynch boats on the Tigris, and regard it 
as sure evidence of the decline of British power 
that we don’t settle the matter without reference to 
Turks. The gun-running through Beluchistan is 
another source of amusement, for while we are em¬ 
ploying columns on land and warships at sea to put a 
stop to it, British vessels are bringing the rifles out 
Muscat and dischai’giug them into native boats 
^nder the eyes of the BritLsh Besident. Another 
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ing that tickles them to death is the way the Persians 
have fooled us on the Karun river, the which is too 
well-known a story to repeat. 

I he Karun river performs an important duty in these 
legions, for it has a great deal to do with the gradual 
letreat of the sea before the advance of the land, a, pro¬ 
cess operating at the head of the Persian Gulf with 
astonishing rapidity. The gi’eat Mesopotamian rivers, 
on nearing the sea, have already flowed through their 
eltas for distances of several hundreds of miles, and 
have to a great extent lost the silt which they brought 
down in suspension from the mountains in the north. 
The Karun, on the other hand, is a short river, and 
at Its junction with the Shat-el-Arab at Mohammerah 
its couise over plain has loeen no more than a single 
lundred miles. Rising in the Persian mountains, less 
t lan _00 miles distant, it rushes down their western 
slopes with great rapidity, carrying in its swollen flood 
a tremendous amount of matter, which has no time 
to settle during the short passage, with the result that 
a dirty and muddy river joins the comparatively clean 
water of the bhat-el-Arab. But Mohammerah is still 
some fifty miles from the sea, and subject to a tidal 
rise and fall of nearly ten feet. The conset(uence is 
that for nearly half of each day the flood from the. 
Karun river i.s thrust up the Shat-el-Arab, and into 
the numerous creeks and backwaters that are char¬ 
acteristic of that river throughout its length. 'J’hus, 
in.stead of being totally lost in the sea, somewhere 
aliout ii.'dt of the silt of tne Karun is beneficially eni- 
plo^'ofl, :md holjjs to make possible that splendid har¬ 
vest of dates for which Bus.sorah and its ueigldiour 
16 famous. 
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fition at Fao, and then steam into the open sea and 
cross the famous bar that encumbers the entrance to 
^ c Shat-el-Arab. This bar is said to do much to 
complicate the question of the Baghdad Bailway, for 
existence is thought to hamper trade with Bussorah, 
f''nd has suggested the advisability of choosing another 
port as a termirrus. The selection of Koweit as an 
^ ^ornative imported into the scheme a political ele- 
oient not involved in the case of Bussorah, for Busso- 
y^'h 18 Turkish soil; while Koweit, though suzerainty 
over it by the Sultan, is in reality an 
protectorate owing its independence to 
^itrsh intervention. Nothing relating to foreign 
O' airs can very well be done by the Sheikh of Koweit 
"'*thout British approval, and so important a matter 
os the establishment in his territory of the terminus of 
o German railway, having its genesis at Constantinople, 
S^ve us a direct concern in the scheme which we could 
Rot have claimed wei-e the railway confined to pui'ely 
urkish giound. The reason for the selection of 
Koweit on the part of the Germans is difficult to 
lathoin, for, as I shall proceed to show, there cun be 
possible doubt that Bussorah is the natural terminus 


of any railv ay to be constructed to these parts. Only 
^ S'rotesquoly exagg'crated idea of the eomuioi'oial 
hrtiire of the Hiie could have .sugge-sttd the necessity 
an open port on the Gulf, wlien thei'e already 
existed a river port equal to all requirements ; ('r, as 
far more probable, a political motive must have 
prompted the inclusion into the scheme of a point 
recognist'dly within the s|»!'iere of British iirterests. 
^^hether the selects'U of Ko\V‘'it was a cunning (ui- 
'leavour to iirvolve us in tl e sehemt. or v/h(it!ier it is 
R^oant as a preliminmy step to an iiltimato claim of 
Riipoitaut comniei’cial ititeresi» m the Gull’, 1 do not 
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^^tux’e to say. Probably both objects were in vi 
or in the negotiations which took place between the 
German syndicate holding the concession and a com¬ 
mittee of English bankers, before the signing of the 
Convention of 1903, British capital was invited to 
participate in exchange for the good offices of the 
British Government in the matter of the terminus at 
Koweit; while the persistent endeavours of German 
shipping and German traders, working at a heavy 
loss, to establish themselves in the Persian Gulf have 
since been a feature of trade in these regions. 

It seems easy enough to establish the view that 
there is no necessity to look beyond Bussorah for a 
terminus to the Baghdad Railway. Leaving out of con¬ 
sideration that extension to Koweit entails a hundi’ed 
miles of construction in pure desert and expensive 
harbour works at Koweit itself, it will be found that 


Bussorah offers all the necessary facilities to whatever 
volume of trade is likely to grow out of the institution 
of railway communication in Mesopotamia within the 
next fifty yeai’s. W^ere the re-creation of Chaldea by 
irrigation a possibility of the morrow, that opinion 
might requii’e modification, but in view of the condi¬ 
tions descrilied in the previous chapter neither irriga¬ 
tion nor railways would appear to have any chance of 
materially augmenting the resources of this country in 
the immediate future. A railway will, of course, stimu¬ 
late trade and add an immediate percentage to its 


volume. But it will in no wise alter, except at a very 
slow rate, the productive power of the country, which 
is the ultimate basis of commercial exchange. With all 
the merchandise that in our time will ever pass up and 
down the Baghdad Railway from and to Bussorah the 
shipping facilities of Bussorah are ample to deal. 

The difficulties of the bar at the mouth of the Shat- 
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fab have been much exaggerated, and while it is 
*io doubt a handicap to shipping, it is not by any 
means so much so as is genei-ally supposed. The bar 
lies some ten miles off the entrance to the river, and 
the low-lying shore is invisible from a steamer’s deck. 
The troublesome part of the har is about 2^ miles 
Width, and here at low water in spring-tides there 
’s no more than ten feet of water. But at high tide 
there is twenty feet, and with a strong southeidy wind 
much as twenty-five feet of water. Owing to the 
lability to minor changes in the bed of the channel, 
lowever, these greater depths cannot be counted upon, 
^nd no vessel drawing more than eighteen feet ever 
6ssayf? the passage even in the most favourable cir- 
•^Umstances. A strong northerly wind of course reduces 
6 depth on the bar to a veiy low figure. 

But a depth of eighteen feet recurring at regul 
intervals givos a very fair opportunity to shijipin^ 
"Vessels of 3000 and 4000 tons burthen of .suitable con 
“truction can slip across the bar at high tide without 
difficulty. There are certain types of vessels having 
il-Ccommodatiou for 9/10,000 tons, which with a load of 
5000 tons draw only sixteen feet, so that it would 
^‘^em as if the bar offered little difiiculty to really large 
boats. In practice it is found that vessels sail from 
to Bus.sorah with 4000 tons aboard, taking in or 
ischarging the balance of their cargoes outside the bar. 
Bighteriiig no doubt is an expen,sive business, but so 
is the payment of harbour dues. It is, of course, 
*^uch more convenient to sail into a dock and discharge 
^ wharf; .but the difference in expense is not great, 
•i-* ^i^bters entail extra handling of freight the facil- 
^ *«*s offered by docks that ma^ have cost millions of 
b^'uuds must also be paid for. The main !idvant.ii,e 
h'uvidod by extensive h ubour works is the ca.jiacity 
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for speedy handling of cargo. That at Bussorah is a 
matter of comparatively small importance, for a week 
or two either way in the Persian Gulf counts no more 
than as many half-hours in other parts of the world. 
Moreover, the Bussorah system of loading and unload¬ 
ing cargo, as already explained, is peculiarly suited to 
local conditions. Every ounce of produce that leaves 
Bussorah reaches it either by the small steamers trad¬ 
ing on the Tigris or by country boats from the rivers, 
canals, and creeks that intersect the country. Every 
ton of importations likewise is despatched to its des¬ 
tination by water. Harbour works at Koweit would 
mean much transference of goods from boats to train 
all the way down from Baghdad to Bussorah, handling 
out ot the tram, housing in sheds, and reloading for 
export. But vessels lying at anchor at Bussorah are 
approached on both sides by swarms of country craft, 
and are loaded up with a minimum of trans-ship- 
men . ior the handling of an enormous volume of 
trade within the limited space offered by the majority 
ot great centres, there is no doubt that docks, wharfs, 
and the latest contrivances are essential to commercial 
activity. But at Bussorah trade is strictly limited, and 
will remain so for many years; while the waterway is 
one of the finest in the world, and capable of contain¬ 
ing every ship afloat that could cross the bar, inside of 
W'hich there is ample depth. 

It would seem, therefore, that the establishment of a 
terminus at Koweit. entailing additional construction 
out ciy in the perf(*cting of the harbour, would bo 
an e pense utterly out of proportion to the benefits to 
derived, and that the Baghdad Eailway will eftket- 

wfen'deeji-sea sliippiniT 

* ' It has re.iciHMl Bussorah. One hears now and 
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again of vessels sticking on the bar at Bussorah, and 
it is not very long ago that a large Kussian steamer 
spent thirteen melancholy days on its affectionate mud. 
But such misfortunes are usually due to ignorance of 
the conditions, or to optimistic shippers who take undue 
chances. The British India mail-boats never stick, be¬ 
cause they cannot afford to run risks. They, however, 
have an advantage over the ordinary tramp steamer, 
for they have gi’eater power and can force their way 
through the three feet of semi-liquid mud that always 
overlies the bar, where the heavier and less powerful 
cargo steamer is helpless. In comparison with the 
difficulties of approaching other well-known river ports, 
those of the mouth of the Shat-el-Arab are small. I 
shall long remember spending ten days on the bar of 
the Peiho, a few miles off the Taku Forts, in company 
with half a dozen other vessels, and in weather miser¬ 
ably cold. This sort of thing is of common occurrence 
off Taku, although the trade of the Peiho is much 
bigger than that of the Shat-el-Arab. Vessels cross¬ 
ing the Peiho bar are never of moi'e than 3000 tons 

! burthen, I think, and half their cargoes have always to 
be lightered before crossing, in an open roadstead liable 
to heavy storms that seldom have a parallel in the 
Persian Gulf. Ordinary lighters are used for the trade 

I of the Chinese river, while off the Shat-el-Arab cargo 

j is transhipped into small steamers of a size equal to 

those which regularly trade between Tientsin, Taku, 
and Chinese ports in the south. Large steamers going 
up the Elbe have to be lightered of several thousand 
tons at more than one point before they can sail the 
hundred miles up to Hamburg, one of the three biggest 
ports in the world. In comparison with the difficvdtiea 
of the entrance to and the navigation of the Peiho, 

I 
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those handicapping the approach to the Shat-el-Arab 
are insignificant, and the actual situation undoubtedly 
is that Bussorah is entirely sufficient as a terminal 
port for the Baghdad Railway, and that even the 
dredging of the bar, a difficult and expensive business, 
would seem unnecessary while the volume of trade is 
what it is now or can become for many a long day. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

ROUTE OF THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY. 

Having brought the Baghdad Railway to Bussorah, 
and decided that it shall go no farther, it would 
now seem appropriate to cast a retrospective eye 
across the country I have travelled, and to endeavour 
to give a more comprehensive view of a scheme 
hitherto discussed only in detail, as the progress of 
my journey suggested. Then while I have been on 
the road, a very important development of the Baghdad 
Railway question has taken place, for at the end of 
May it was suddenly sprung upon the world that 
the Germans had cajoled the Turks into appropriating 
revenue for guarantees upon a further extension of 
the line. It is freely stated by Germans in Turkey— 
for there is no shame attached to bribery in the land 
oi the Sultan—that the arrangement was arrived at 
by the expenditure of very large sums of money in 
the shape of backshish to highly-placed officials in the 
Palace. When we are informed that the Imperial 
Irade provides for the construction of four lAore 
sections, a distance of 800 kilometres, or nearly half¬ 
way to Baghdad from the present railhead, it will be 
seen that the Baghdad Railway is still a very live 
issue, and the project inuch nearer realisation than 
when the Convention of 1903 provoked such a storm 
of criticism in England. 
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^Any review of the route of the Baghdad Hallway 
necessarily includes the Anatolian line, for the latter 
forms an important link in the chain of communica¬ 
tion that is designed to connect Constantinople with 
the Persian Gulf. Of a total distance between the 
Turkish capital and Bussorah, following the route of 
lines constructed and projected, of some 3200 kilo¬ 
metres, the Anatolian Railway is responsible for 759 
kilometres. In chapter ii. I have touched upon the 
physical characteristics of the country traversed, but 
further observations are necessary if a correct idea of 
the capacity of the line is to be conveyed. From 
Cjnstantinople the Anatolian Railway runs south-east 
along the bluff’ shore of the Sea of Marmora, following 
the line of least resistance, with little regard to curves 
or gradients. This part of the railway was originally 
built to give access to a favourite shooting-box. of 
Sultan Abdul Aziz, and was not designed for either 
fast or heavy traffic. In order to avoid expense the 
line climbed where it should have gone through cut¬ 
tings, and turned round corners where it should have 
inexorably tunnelled. Ballasting, embanking, and 
such - like were originally of the inferior quality 
appropriate to such a track, but have since been 
considerably improved to meet the requirements of 
growing traffic. 

Having passed the hilly region of the Marmora 
litiortd the line next enters the plain of Ismid, where 
it has an easy passage to the foot of the mountains 
that border the central plateau of Asia Minor. The 
transit of these mountains, however, and the attain- 
nie}\t of the plateau, entail stern climbing, for through¬ 
out a total distance of 148 kilometres there is a rise 
of 2600 feet, giving a general gradient of 1 in 180. 
j he ascent is from terrace to terrace, the climbs from 
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the other giving severe gradients, as, for in¬ 
stance, the rise of 1024 feet in the ten miles between 
Biledjik and Karakeuy, equal to 1 in 50. The steeper 
ascents are accomplished through deep dark gorges 
of great beauty, which, delightful though their transit 
may be to the traveller, are a heavy handicap on speed, 
while their narrowness absolutely prohibits any change 
of alignment which would permit of improved running 
—presuming the observation of reasonable economy. 

The plateau having been reached, the Anatolian 
Railway henceforth runs along practically level plain 
to Konia, whei*e any speed might be attained provided 
the permanent way were sufficiently ballasted, though 
it is doubtful if the rails are heavy enough to stand 
prolonged hard usage. The following time-table will 
show what the one eastward mail and passenger traiii^ 
'at present running does throughout its journey :— 



Distance. 

1 

Gross time. ' 

1 

Speed, 
inclusive of 

1 stoppages. 

Hpeatl, 
exclusive of 
stoppages. 

Haidar-Pasha (Constan¬ 
tinople) to Eski Shehr, 

Kilometres. 

hrs. 

min. 

m.p.li. 

m.p.h. 

1 

313 

1 

1 13 

1 

35 

14^ 

18 

Eski Sliehr—Konia, . . 

445 

1 

15 

0 

18^ 

21 

Konia—Boulgourlou 
(Baghdad Railway), . 

1 

199 

5 

50 

1 

1 

26 


A"o<c?.—No trains allowed to run at ni^ht. 

Regulations provide that enpine-drivers shall exceed those speeds wht n 
necessary up to an average maximujn of 25 per cent. 


rbis does not look like great confidence on tlie part 
of the administration in the powers of the line. While 
economy is responsible in some degree for the slow 
’})eeds maintained, it is obvious that the aliginucnt of 
the earlier portions of the road vonlly necessitates 
careful travelling. On the plateau it is possible lo 
go fister, but the weakness of the permanent way. 
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constructed though it is without curves and upon 
level ground, is evident from the speed limit imposed 
by the regulations. Article 37 of the Convention 
provides for a sum of £320,000 to be expended 
upon the Anatolian Railway in alterations that will 
permit of the express traffic stipulated for in the 
Cahier des Charges (Article 30). But it is very 
difficult to see how so small a sum can pay for im¬ 
provements that will allow of material enhancement 
of speed. It is instructive to note the thriftiness of 
the concessionaires in this connection, for the article 
recording the agreement of the Anatolian Company to 
spend the above sum of money in improving their 
property also stipulates for an annuity from the 
Turkish Government to cover interest on the sum 
expended, at the rate of 4‘375 per cent per annum. 

Coming to section one of the Baghdad Railway 
itself a marked difference is found in the quality of 
the line. The rails are heavier, the ballasting is good, 
there are neither grades nor curves, and there can be 
no doubt that here a fair speed can be attained. 
The present gross speed of 21-4 mUes per hour is 
ample for existing traffic, but is not a criterion of the 
capacit}' of the line. Beyond section one, however, 


comes the crossing of the Taurus, discussed at length 
in chapter iv., and here, for a distance of over 100 
miles, when section two has been constructed, only a 
very slow rate of speed can be anticipated. For fifty 
miles along the Cilician plain quick speed can be again 
attained, until a brief check is imposed by the ex¬ 
tremely difficult transit of the Giaour Dagh. The Kurd 
Bagh is a lesser obstacle, and thereafter the railway 
emerges upon plain throughout which, right down to 
Bussor.ah, there is nothing to prevent the mainten¬ 
ance of express speeds. 
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Having bridged the Sihun (ancient Sams) and the 
Jihun (Pyramus), the two considerable rivers of the 
Cilician plain, no further streams of importance are 
encountered until the Euphrates is reached. Here a 
very long and expensive bridge will be requii’ed, notes 
in regard to which will be found at page 129. After 
the passage of the Euphrates there is a gradual rise 
of GOO feet in the next ten miles to the east, then 
after a slight descent a level run across the thickly 
populated strip of plain known as Serouj, whereafter 
a region of low limestone hills gives access to Haran. 
Beyond the plain of Haran begins desert inhabited 
by nomads, where only the villages of Has el-Ain, 
Nisibin, and about two other small hamlets, occur in 
the distance of 250 miles to Mosul. 

Having reached Mosul, lying at a height above the 
sea of 800 feet, the railway now follows the right bank 
of the Tigris as far as Baghdad, encountering no 
obstacles on the way, and needing only a few minor 
bridges. A short distance north of Baghdad the line 
leaves upper Mesopotamia and enters the alluvial 
deltas of the Tigris and Euphrates. At Baghdad the 
two great rivers have converged until they are separ¬ 
ated only by about forty miles. Here the i-ailway will 
leave the bank of the Tigris and strike south-west, 
encountering the Euphrates at Mussaiyib, where a 
big bridge will be required. Thence to Kerbela and 
Nedjef, places of Shiah pilgrimage, through a series 
of swamps it will run parallel with, and sometimes 
touching, the Euphrates to Bussorah. While con¬ 
struction from the Euphrates in the far north to the 
ancient coast line near Baghdad will be on the cheapest 
possible scale, there now follow regions that present 
considerable difficulty. Baghdad and its neighbor:- 
hood, lying in the alluvial portion of Mesopotamia, it 
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lable to heavy floods which remain oii the ground 
sometimes for as long as two years. Where such 
floods follow in successive years the land becomes 
permanently bogged; and on the western banks of 
the Euphi’ates, right in the track of the railway, are 
thousands of square miles of swamp, in great part a 
consequence of that divergence of the water of the 
Euphrates into the blind alley of the Hindia Canal, 
referred to at page 245. The transit of this swampy 
country for a distance of at least 200 miles will require 
heavy embanking that will not only be expensive to 
build but expensive to maintain, for the subsoil is 
soft as butter. The terrific heat of summer will 
prevent the binding of the earthwork by vegetation, 
and will render the surface so friable that showers 
of rain in winter will materially assist the hot winds 
of summer and autumn in a continual process of dis¬ 
integration. The construction of rubble embankments 


will hardly be possible, for there is not a single pebble 
to be found in the alluvium, and no stone or rock to 
be obtained nearer than the debouchure into the 
delta, 200 kilometres distant from Nedjef, where the 
swampiest region commences. So mucli does this 
feature of the conditions appear a difficulty that one 
is prompted to suggest that if the Baghdad Railway 
ever I’eaches Baghdad, it may pay the Company to 
halt there altogether. Not because the original con- 
otructi'jn will fail to give them a large pi’ofit, but 
because the subsequent upkeep—for which there is no 
!>!ovi.sion by the Turkish Government, except in so 
fiir as the annuity for running expenses provides it 
—must prove a heavy drain upon their resources. 
Even where tlie country is not morass the same 
'■! houlty cro])6 up in another forii', tor everywhere in 
liic neighbourhood of tlie rivei-s there are creeks and 
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channels that must he crossed. These are 
dry at low water, but heavily flushed in the spring 
of each year*. Their bridging will be a difiiculty. 
Stone must be transported from a long distance, and 
will be continually siibsiding. Wooden beams are 
equally difficult to procure, and they would soon be 
spoilt by the heat. Iron is expensive, and must in 
any case have masonry supports. The small bridges 
and culverts required to span obstacles of this de¬ 
scription are not costly, but where there will be a 
great number ol them in constant need of repair 
the question of upkeep becomes important. 

Having passed the so-called Sea of Nedjef, and 
threaded the intricacies of a great region of swamps 
to the south, the railway will run close to the 
Euphrates for nearly a hundred miles, and then cut 
across country via Zobeir to Bussorah, which lies f ather 
less that 10 feet above the level of the sea. From 
Mosul, 500 miles to the north, there occurs a descent 
of 800 feet, and in that distance, so far as I know, it 
wih not be necessary to deviate from the general level 
by more than perhaps 50 feet at one or two points. 
Of the distance from Mosul, 400 miles consist of deltaic 
alluvium, and in this long portion of the line the drop 
will be no more than 110 feet, a fact that effectively 
illustrates the extraordinary flatness of lower Meso¬ 
potamia, which in this respect has no rival in the world. 
It further suggests that whatever route may be selected 
along the alluvial plain, the railway will always bo 
liable to assault on the part of one or other oi* the 
two great rivers, prone as they are, like other rivers 
in similar regions, perversely t<> seek new couvses. 

Turning to the economic aspect of the couoiiv 
traversed by the BoghJad Railway, one iind^ abinui 
L ) 0 (i fbi reflection. Again including the Anatolian 
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Bail way in my purview, one can but say of it that it 
has proved, and will prove for many years to come, an 
exceedingly expensive luxury to the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment. We hear a great deal about the agricultural 
development that has taken place since its inaugura¬ 
tion, and that the increase of revenue in the districts 
through which it passes amply compensates the Govern¬ 
ment for the expenditure upon guarantees. I cannot 
believe that it has. For a variety of reasons certain 
districts on the plateau, chief among them Konia, have 
shown a remarkable advance in prosperity, and con¬ 
sequently in the tithes that are the principal source 
of revenue in agricultural regions. The Konia plain 
is peculiarly adapted for the production of cereals, and 
where very little grew before the arrival of the railway, 
there is now a large harvest which finds a market at 
the coast. The railway has done so much for Konia 
undoubtedly, but not unaided. Konia and the neigh¬ 
bourhood has been the scene of a considerable immiofra- 

. ^ <D 

tion experiment which has cost the Government a 
lot of money, and conferred no great gain on the 
immigrants, for the bulk of them would give their ears 
to return to the country whence they came. But, as 
mentioned at page 29, they are completely tied to the 
land of their adoption, and cannot move. They must 
till the soil to get bread, and in so doing they enhance 
the revenue, and create a small demand for importa¬ 
tions which confers some meed of prosperity upon the 
merchants of Konia. There has further been a con¬ 



siderable gravitation of Anatolian peasantry to the 
railway country, a process that merely enriches one 
district at the expense of others. Nothing alters the 
fact that the Anatolian system costs the Turkish 
Government £180,000 per annum in guarantees, and 
that there has been no material diminution in its 
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lability in this respect during the last few years. 
The reason of this lack of progress is that the sources 
of emigration are more or less dried up, and that the 
Anatolian peasantry do not care to any great extent 
to exchange a less prosperous existence in more attrac¬ 
tive parts of the country for the dull monotony of the 
lonely treeless plain through which the railway runs. 
The huddled mud villages that are responsible for 
much of the cultivation to be seen from the railway 
are bare and miserable-looking in the extreme, and 
ca,lculated to give all but the hardiest traveller a-fit 
of the blues. The difficulty in Anatolia is population, 
V hich is of the most meagre, and must alw'ays remain 
so, it would seem, for there is no natural increase among 
the Mussulman subjects of the Sultan, and never will be 
until some revolution is wrought in their dispositions 
and in their manner of life. Then, whatever of pro¬ 
gress has been made by the Anatolian Railway has 
occurred principally in the portions of the line adjoining 
C'Onstantinople. Local trains running to Haidar-Pasha 
station do a large traffic, and the thickly populated 
plain of Ismid gives rise to a great trade. Cut the 
hrst 100 miles off the railway, and you would have a 
busy and prosperous line entirely justifying its exist¬ 
ence. As for the ascent to the plateau, and the two 
long legs of line to Angora and Konia, there are to 
be-found on thcun only a few points where anv real 
development has taken .place, a development procured 
at the expense of creating hundreds of miles of 
railway across country that is economically blank, and 
that must remain blank until changes occur that are 
mconceivable for genera,tion8. There is no question of 
the richness of the country, or of the fertility of th- 
soil. It would, I believe, be well wiih:n the truth to 
say that the Anatolian plateau geneiafly is capable of 
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supporting a population ten times as great as it now- 
carries. The trouble is to find the population. 


In regard to the first section of the Baghdad Railway, 
these remarks apply with double force, for the country 
traversed is still more desolate than that throu^xh 
wliich the plateau sections of the Anatolian JElailway 
run. The largest town on the route is Eregli, con¬ 
taining some 5000 inhabitants, besides which there are 
only a few insignificant villages scattered along the 
line. The poverty of the land and the expense of 
the railway are well contrasted in the following table, 
showing the working for three of the four complete 
years during which the line has been open to traffic :— 



1905. 

1906. 

I 1907. 

Gro.s- receipts for the section of 
200 kilometres .... 

£12,920 

£10,960 

£13,844 

Total guarantees paid on the sec¬ 
tion 

111,080 

113,040 

110,120 

The gross receipts represent the fol¬ 
lowing percentages on the capital¬ 
ised value of the giiamntees 

■42,’) 

•360 

•Wo 


A return of a good deal less than ^ per cent to be set 
off against the state loan and the annuity for working 
t:xpen3es, together equivalent to a capital liability of 
over £3,000,000 sterling, does not look like remuner¬ 
ative investment on the part of the Turkish Gov¬ 
ernment, nor can one see what causes can operate 
mat-rially to enhance the return in the near future. 

Coming now to that part of the Baghdad Bailway 
which is still in the air, we find that practically the 
whole of section two will be constructed in the Taurus 
Mountains, to which 1 have made extended reference 
in chapter tv. Between Boulgourlou station and the 
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town of Aclaua thero is to bo found only the Merest 
handful of inhabitants, and hardly enoug^h cultivable 
ground to keep them in bread. The whole of the 
section w'ill be unproductive throughout all time, unless 
there should be discovered minerals in Jiaying quantity, 
of which there is no indication at present. Beyond 
Adana, on the other hand, the line will tap the wealth 
of the upper Cilician plain, and it is quite on the cards 
that half of section three—that portion between Adana 
and Osmaiiieh— will in the near future eai-n returns 
equivalent to a fair dividend on the expenditure' in¬ 
volved. Beyond Osmanieh there are the Giaour and 
Kurd Daghs to be crossed, the former totally unpro¬ 
ductive, the latter inhabited in a minor degree. Be¬ 
tween the two ranges, however, there is the magnificent 
\ alley described at page 102, and here there might very 
well be entrained for Mersina some of the large numbers 
of cattle at present marched to Alexandretta for export 

Egypt. The valley has immense agricultural potenti¬ 
alities, which are little likely to be\’ealised while the 
population problem dominates the future of the country. 

Emerging at Killis the r,ailway leaves mountains 
altogether and immediately enters upon a rich, rolling, 
down-like plain of I'ed loam, where are planted thousands 
of olive-trees. Between Killis and the Euphrates there 
lias been a steady increase of population within the last 
few years, due to the tactics of the Civil List Depart¬ 
ment, which has begged, bought, and stolen property 
hereabouts with consistent energy in recent vears. 
The land thus ac(|uired is offered at low rerits to 
settlers, who, by virtue of their occupancy oi' the 
Hultau s property, are free of all taxation and exempt 
loin inilitary service. They are, moreover, secure froin 
O-Xaetions by any Govennnent oificiais whaisoewr, a'^l 
«iyoy a degree of protection and seciuily attained hr- 
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people in this land, where the capacity for extor 
tion is only limited by the ability to pay. Wherever 
this process of acquiring land for the Sultan has been 
going on—and it has been going on to a scandalous 
extent in the north of Syria, as well as in many other 
parts of the country—there follows a steady influx of 
settlers anxious to avail themselves of the opportunity 
to farm under safe auspices. They are mostly Kurds 
and Turkomans, who have hitherto led a semi-nomadic 
life in the mountainous regions to the north, and whose 
transformation into respectable tillers of the soil repre¬ 
sents a distinct economic gain to the State. Curious 
that out of a system which entails the most ruthless 
robberies upon Turkish landowners, and which deprives 
the Government of recruits for the army and taxes 
which are its just due, there should come any good 
at all. 

Between Killis and the Euphi-ates then we have a 
country of which a considerable part is cultivated, and 
wherein an increasing population will welcome a rail¬ 
way. Beyond the Euphrates there lies a belt of low 
hills at present destitute of population, but in the 
hollows of which there might well exist a great deal of 
cultivation. Twenty miles east of the river the rail¬ 
way will enter the tail-end of the rich plain of Serouj, 
where no fewer than 45,000 people inhabit some 350 
villages. Another belt of low hills, in which a con¬ 
siderable degree of cultivation is possible, and the rail¬ 
way strikes another fertile district. Cuinet, in his 
Gf^xctteer of Turkey, states that in the plain of 
Karan theje are 253 villages, with a population of 
31,000 people. Cuinet is not to be relied upon in 
legard to this part of tlie country, but it is possible 
tliat his figures were once correct, for there is no 
doubt that withm comparatively recent times this 
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_ -u cai-ricd a greater population than it does now. 
Present local estimate puts the population of the ijlain 
at ] 6,000, and the difference in the figures might easily 
be accounted for by depopulation consequent on in¬ 
security. Tribal warfare in northern Mesopotamia has 
been almost continuous for many years, and as Haran 
lies on the boi’der of the fighting country it has always 
been the prey of raiders. Nothing is more probable 
than that there has been a large decrease in the inhab¬ 
itants within recent times, while a further probability 
IS that the remarkable increase of area mrder cultiva¬ 
tion in the Killis-Aleppo-liuphrates district is in. jjart 
a consequence of a transference of population from the 
disturbed regions in the east to this recently settled 
district west of the Euphrates. 

The popular idea in regard to the country immedi¬ 
ately east of tlie Euphrates is that it is a desert region, 
sparsely inhabited, and promising no profit to a rail- 
way On the contrary, the first hundred miles east 
of the Euphrates is in parts extremely rich, support- 
ing, within a few miles on either side of the pro¬ 
jected route of the railway, a population of 60,000 
^ttled, though by no means industrious people. From 
Haran it is planned to build a branch to Urfa, a 
course that I believe will prove unnecessary, foi the 
lollowing reason. Urfa lies at the mouth of an 
opening in the northern mountains, tiirough which 
dtrates into the plain below the water of a large 
catcliinent area. Some of the water runs through 
he tow'n in the shape of a small viver, which in 
oy weathei is a r<.>ariiig torrenlj, but ni summer a 
oeie tiick4e. Ihe bulk of the water, ho'.iever, lltvw.s 
ondergroimd in a gravelly s!i.it,r, and thr..iu;I:.out the 
j -ain of H;i>-an, thirty or forty miles long, and imry . 
■'•If between two and five miles wuh mar always be 

T 
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. found by digging a few feet below the surface. Urfa, 
at the head of the water-supply, beautifully situated 
among the foothills, easy of defence in olden times, and 
on the ancient trade-route between the southern slopes 
of the Taurus and the Mediterranean, is the focus of 
the v/ealth of the plain of Haran. But when a rail¬ 
way passes through the southern end of the plain, 
produce for export will gravitate towards the railway- 
station and not towards the blind alley in the north, 
with the result that Urfa will speedily decline in im¬ 
portance. Of these two plains, Serouj and Haran—, 
the latter particularly, for the other is already pretty 
well developed—one can only say that they are ex¬ 
tremely rich and might support a much larger popula¬ 
tion than they do now. The advent of the railway will 
here signalise an immediate increase of production for 
e.xport, with a corresponding demand for imports, 
conferring prosperity both on the people and the 
raihv:;.y. 

East of Haran, however, for a distance of several 
hundred miles on the route of the railway, the condi- 
tion.s, v/hieh so far present considerable inducements to 
a railway, change entirely, and no longer offer any 
attraction fi'om a commercial point of view. Where 
we have found a comparatively thickly populated 
couijf,;y, who.se proximity to the Mediterranean coast 
givp>s opportunity for a profitable export and import 
traclo, henceforward the railway passes through region.s 
mhabit-ed by roving nomads who hate agriculture^ an.i 
wliere t he points of settlement are few and far bet^voen, 
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1 es past that place, I saw enough, in conjunction 
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with what was told me by a party of archeologists, 
to indicate that while the ground is now' desert it 
was once thickly populated. Immediately beyond 
Haran the rolling hills contain large flat valleys 
covered in the middle of winter with thick herbage, 
and are interspersed with the tels or mounds that 
Indicate ancient habitation. These conditions, I am 
assured on competent authority, are maintained along 
the route of the railway, through Eas el-Ain, Helif, 
and Nisibin, until w'lthin a day’s march of the Tigris at 
Mosul, on the right bank of which, in this latitude, it 
Yould seem there is a strip of sandy wnste of not much 
promise. With this exception, however, the character 
of the soil compares favourably with that of the region 
wlierein is situated the fertile districts of Serouj ”ind 
Haran, and there is abundant evidence in the shape of 
ancient remains to show that the laud actually was at 
(me time highly cultivated. The trouble here, as in 
the section of the Baghdad Eailway already built, is 
the lack of population, and the prospect for many years 
to come of there being neither export nor impiH’t trade 
to feed a raihvay. 

^ So tar the route of the railway has traversed a reginit 
m >vhi -h there is a considerable ramfall, and into vviuch 
* ows much of the drain.ige of the southern slopt.-s of 
the Taurus. The two great rivers are re,* |!onsible, of 
course, for the principal part of the wai or coliec-ied in 
tl'o mountains to the north, but between them t!iero 
-lie huge districts, like Serouj, Harnu, n.od other.':, ver ' 
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y^tbe presently desolate region west of Mosul 
"clear that the ancient inhabitants practised irrigation 
to employ water that would otherAvise have flowed to 
. one of the two rivers. Such regions are potentially of 
considerable agricultural value, owing to the fact that 
they are blessed with a rainfall that alone is suflScient 
for the growth of cereals. Any conservation of water 
above ground, or pumping arrangements for raising to 
the surface Avater that is abundant below, Avould of 
coimse add greatly t'^ that value, and make possible 
crops of other kinds, and in seasons of the year Avhen 
there is no rain. 

At Mosul the railway will turn south and follow the 
right hank of the Tigris to Baghdad, a distance of some 
300 miles. The change of direction marks a change in 
conditions, for the farther south one goes the less 
becomes the rainfall, while the mountain drainage dis¬ 
appears altogether. Between Mosul and Baghdad, 
cmiously enough, the Tigris receives, so far as I am 
aware, not a single tributary, great or small, from the 
country beyond its right bank. To the west of the 
riA'^er there are no mountains to precipitate moisture, 
with the result that the meagre rainfall is absorbed by 
the thirsty flat desert upon which it falls. Cultivation 
on the right bank there is practically none, ii nd AA'ithout 
irrigation from the river there never can be any of 
much account. This long portion of the rail\A'ay, so far 
as the right bank of the Tigric is concerned, avUI there¬ 
fore run through country that will never contribute 
anything to its support. Not that the laud, if 
irrigated, would prove unproductive, but because irri- 
gational enterprise tri. these regions must always be 
conducted in too alluvial tracts that give the g; eater 
return. The count)’y to the left of the river, howcA-er. 
di.hciS in that it is comparatively Avell 'vtitered by the 
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age from the Persian mountains in the east.’ 
Aveen Mosul and Baghdad four large and Important 
streams flow into the Tigris, and materially add to its 
bulk, and water on their way regions that are desert 
uow simply because there are no people to cultivate 
them. The littoral of the left bank receives no more 
rain than falls on that of the right bank, and irrigation 
would here be essential to a development of agriculture. 
But eastward, at the foothills of the mountams that 
give rise to the four rivers mentioned—the Zab, Lesser 
Zab, Adhem, and Diyala—there is considerable popu¬ 
lation and a large amount of cultivation. With this 
long strip of country it is anticipated that the railway 
Will do a considerable trade by road and water. 

On arrival in the alluvial delta of the two rivers, 
which commences some sixty miles north of Baghdad', 
the railway finds itself in country of a totally new 
character. Having already dilated upon the potential 
Wealth of Babylonia in the chapter on Baghdad, it is 
Unnecessary to do more than reiterate the opinion that 
if politics permitted, and population existed, and money 
were forthcoming, the country around Baghdad migl>t 
easily be transformed mio a modern Garden of Eden. 
As there is no prospect of a conjunction of these three 
conditions, or of the appearance of any one of them i: 
pi’esent times, it is not much use discussing thi Bagh 
uad Kailway in relation to a re-created Chaldea. Ii 
suffices to say here, putting aside for the prose -1 lin 
subject of the trade which has its centre ,e;'. Eau'hd;’!! 
that the course of the railway after its second p? 

the Euphrates lies thiougS. mntry wlu -. e ri*e pco 
’ation i.s extremely thin--with the'exc ption .if ■ 
holy cith's of Kerbela and Netyef, whose wealth 
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the railway avoids—and devoted chiefly to 
iLi^iiierding of flocks, an occupation that furnishes its fol¬ 
lowers with little to despatch by a I’ailway and less 
money to buy foreign goods. Having left Nedjef 
benind, the Baghdad Railway finds itself, in fact, in 
regions from which little can be expected in the slmpe 
of freights, either inward or outward. Arrived at 
Bussorah, the line, to all intents and purposes, as 
demonsti’ated in chapter xxi., has reached the sea, and 
fulfilled the ambitious design of its progenitors by 
linking the Mediterranean with the Persian Gulf 
As conclusion to this chapter, it may not be amiss to 
draw attention to the fact that no better line of advance 
which involved the eastern route through Mesopotamia 
could very w'ell have been selected. It has been sug¬ 
gested that instead of taking the railway across the 
desert region—not all desert, as I have shown—east of 
the Euphrates, and down the desolate right bank of the 
ligris, it would have been better to have drawn an 
alignment through Aintab, Urfa, Suverek, Diarbekir, 



and Je;?ire to Mosul; and thence on the left bank of 
the Tigris through the towns of Erbul, Kerkuk, and 
Khanikin to Baghdad. These towns are certainly the 
centres of existing population, but most of them arc so 
for the same reason as Urfa is the focus of the w'ealth 
of the plain of Haran. Each of them stands in a posi¬ 
tion favourable for defence and for residence at the 
source of the water-supply which fertilises a tract below. 
The Ixisis of the prosperity of these towns Is the culti¬ 
vated plains which depend from them. Tap the plains 
with a railway and you get the milk out of the cocoa- 
imis, and can aftord to thj-ow the empty husks away. 
"Ihen all ol these towns an^ surrounded by inountairis 
■vvhiyh would be extremely difficult and expensive of ne- 
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i instance, would necessitate the transit of that hundred 
miles of the mountains of south-west Kurdistan which 
the Tigris tears through in such picturesque fashion. 
To touch at Erbul and Kerkuk would mean crossing a 
series of high parallel ridges projected by the main 
j range of the Persian mountains, and the bridging of the 

I numerous tributaries that flow westward to the Tigris, 

I as well as the very expensive double bridging of the 

I Tigris itself. By adopting the alignment planned, the 

I railway escapes mountains entirely and rivers almost 
j entirely. The plan of sending out feeders ttp plains to 
the towns, avoiding bridging and the climbing of lateral 
ridges, is obviously the better policy—policy, perhaps, 

I which in some cases it may prove unnecessary to carry 
! out at all. Then a railway Involved in the line Aintab- 
Diarbekir would tap little else than the towns upon 
its route. But bring it straight across the plains of 
northern Mesopotamia and the possibilities are greatly 
i increased, for there are enormous stretches of ground 
capable of cultivation on either hand. In the hills 
j there is permanent poverty, in the plains potential 

; Wealth. 
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CHAPTEE XXIIL 

THE POPULATION QUESTION. 

The preceding chapter touches so frequently upon the 
question of jiopulation, and the subject is so important 
in relation to the Baghdad Eailway, that it would seem 
necessary to endeavour to make some sort of explana¬ 
tion of the belief within me that the future of railway 
enterprise in Turkey is almost entirely dominated by 
this one grand factor. The same, of course, might be 
said of almost any country, for the institution of com¬ 
munications, whether by land or sea, can have no other 
object than that of fulfilling the requirements of man¬ 
kind. Man and railways have a trick of reacting upon 
each other, to their mutual benefit. We have become 
so accustomed to observe the amazing success of the 
process in various parts of the world, that we are apt 
to lose sight of the fact that there is little intrinsic 
merit in the conjunction, and that if certain elements 
are not favourable man may be brought to a railway, 
vr a railway brouglit to man, without there ensuing 
any material gain in prosperity. These elements are 
two: natural resources in the country experimented 
ujion, and the pow’er in man to multiply himself In 
Ai.ieric.a and Canada exist conditions ideal to railway 
eiitcrjirise; for there the ages have expended them¬ 
selves in fertilising the soil, while the nations of the 
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have combined to send their surplus people to 
gather tlie wealth lying fallow. Building a railv/ay 




across tlie American continent is like driving a shaft 
into a mountain of solid gold. Persia, on the contrary, 
presents conditions exactly antithetical, for here nature 
is at her woi’st, and man least prolific. Building a 
railway across Persia would be like setting a man to 
■walk the plank. Turkey comes midway between these 
two sets of conditions, for she has the resources but 
not the men. 


Nor can one see from where the men might spring. 
There is nothing in Turkey to attract a stream of im- 
niigration. No Europeans, not even Germans, desire to 
become tillers of the soil in Tui’key, and Turkey does not 
■Want Asiatics of alien race and creed to repopulate 
her territories. If she did, why should they come, when 
other parts of the world offer greater advantages. If 
the population of Turkey is to undergo any material 
increase, the increase must come from within. The 
railway is the great vitaliser of modern times, and one 
Wonders if railways can revitalise what was once one 
of the richest and most populous parts of the world, 
but which has now become—Turkey. To put railways 
where they cannot achieve the px'ocess of vitali.SLation 
IS sheer waste of energy, and it would seem as if con¬ 
struction on so great a scale as that of the Baghdad 
Hailway means nothing else. 

Turkey holds a large population, but its distributioTi 
i‘S unfortunate ffom a railway point of view, Leavifig 
European Turkey, by far the most thickly populated 
I<art of the Empire, out of consideration, it is found 
that the only points of real density occur on the coasts. 
Most excellently is this illustrated in the chart re 
produced by the conrtesv- of the Del<'g;..V("-, of the 
Jniversity Pre.s:^ from Mr IV G. llogarLb's loan ed 
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of over seventy to the square mile are found only 
at Constantinople and its neighbourhood, in Crete, 
on a short strip on the Black Sea coast, and at the 


Beyrout-Tripoli section of the Syrian coast. I should 


have thought that Mr Hogarth might have marked 
another black corner in Cilicia, where I was told that 
the population numbers some 350,000 in a compara¬ 
tively restricted area. All these points, however, are 


on the sea-shore, and offer no opportunity to railway 


enterprise other than in the shape of local lines. Of 
the second classification of between fifty and seventy 
to the mile, the areas are again restricted to the Black 
Sea coast around Trebizond, the ^dCgean coast inland 
from Smyrna, and Cyprus. The Trebizond region offers 
little scope to railway builders, while the Smyrna dis¬ 
trict is already tapped by the Aidin and Kassaba lines. 
It may be used against me as an argument that the 
fact of there being a well-populated area in the Smyrna 
I’ogion is due to the district being the best served with 
railways in all Turkey. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that Smyrna has always been the principal 
port for tlie commerce of the interior of Asia Minor, 
and the point upon which the principal trade routes 
converged. The first railv, ays in Turkey were laid down 
from Smyrna, because the trade and che population 
were thei’e to begin w’ith, and because the region is 
the richest in 'hirkey. The Aidin railw'ay has never 
received a penny of guarantee from the Turkish Goveni- 
jnent, noj‘ was the Kassaba line guaranteed until its 
t' insfer from British to French hands. Both lines 
wee built witli capital privately obtained on the 
sireugth of the resources of the country they were 
tci ta[) O'ld tin) existence of a large trade,. Unque.s- 
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^_ly both lilies have done a great' deal for t.h 

^lopment of the regions through which they pass; 
but it' must not be forgotten that a lai'ge degree of 
prosperity already existed, which the railways came 
to tap, not to make. Observe the result of railway 
extension beyond the zone of population.. Encouraged 
by the success of the original Smyrna-Kassaba line, the 
Turkish Government guai’anteed a prolongation into 
Anatolia. This was completed to Afium-Kara-Hissar 
in 1897, and has since cost Turkey an average guar¬ 
antee of .£140,000 per annum. The Aidin concern, on 
the other hand, has been going ahead step by step, 
never building a mile of railway until the line in rear 
showed signs of justifying its existence. Ptailways 
Certainly do bring population and prosperity, but by 
v'ery slow degrees, unless conditions are extreme. y 
favourable. Conditions far aAvay from the coast are 
never favourable in Turkey. 

Mr Hogarth’s chart shows another classification ( f 
between 25 and 50 people to the square mile, buch 
areas are again confined to the littoral of the Black bea 
and to the western parts of Asia Minor, and offer limited 
scope to railway enterprise. To Anatolia itself, Mr 
Hogarth assigns a population of no more than bet \\oeii 
10 and 25 to the square mile, and those to whom tlu 
country is known will readily believe that the a .eiage 
apjtroxiniates much more closely to the smaller than to 
. the larger figure. Hei’o it is whex’e most of die mur¬ 
age of the iVnatolian radways lies, and wheve the first 
Section of the Baghdad Railway has its bcirtg. 

’iiore effective demonstration of why these firteK co ; 
statute a d.'ain upon the Turkish exchequer co i he 
f'mnd than h- furnished b'; Mr Hogarth’s cba> ' 1 m: 

busitei^' popvlauon c.a-i onk ex:toi' and 
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cecl quantity, and no more traffic will ever cc 
to railways in such regions until the popul.ation is 
materially augmented. 

An extension of Mr Hogarth’s chart to the Persian 
Gulf would show a sad falling off, even fi’om the un¬ 
promising conditions depicted in Asia Minor. With 
the exception of the slopes of the great mountain-system 
that dwindles into the plains of Mesopotamia, the popu¬ 
lation is to be measured mostly at the rate of about 5 
to the mile. Baghdad and its neighbourhood aspires 
to the 10-25 classification, but on the other hand there 
is a great portion of the country lying between the two 
qreat rivers where the population is marked almost 
absolutely blank. It is this five-to-the-mile country 
which the Baghdad Railway will traverse for some two- 
thirds of its total length ; and my contention is, that no 
richness in the soil w'ill ever compensate for the laclc of 
hum;iu beings to work upon it. One understands very 
well (hat the building of a railway through a thinly 
p{q)ulated and insecure region will result in a gravi¬ 
tation of the inhabitants to the zone thus created, and 
if T'cefoi’ward providing protection and opportunity for 
piotitable industry. But even that gravitation gives 
■a-rx limited prospects, and is attained, after all, at the 
exp'jiise of other regions. There is, too, as regard.s the 
route of the Baghdad Railway, the question of tlui dis- 
pr sition of the inhabitants. They are nearly all \rabs, 
to vvbom naimial labour is o.s repulsive as it is to tn • 
uri<;mp)oyed of Trafalgar Square. At page 241 there 
b(, found ob'servations in regard to the possibiiiiy 


XV!l 

of obtaining lalMiur for large irrigation worlis whicli 
are (uitnely appli-abio to the gi; noral '!Uc.si:ioi! of 
agricuii ioal dc volopraei ' along the i’oute of tiio rail- 
wfij. Lovvor iMeso]jOl'a:aia contains irillions of acres 
of l.aml of ui surpassrd fertility lying upon the ver ' 
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rivers and old canals. Arab tribes squ 
upvu^iese banks and dangle their feet in the water 
when they might be working, to their own profit and 
wealth. But tliey prefer to dangle their feet in the 
water, trusting to the sale of the wool trom their 
flocks for money to buy the necessaries of life. They 
prefer living in what we would call the deepest poverty 
to doing any work whatever. To sleep, and smoke, 
and contemplate, and fight when the spirit moves 
them, is their only ambition in life, and they are not 
to be stirred from these ideals in a hurry. This, in 
fact, is the type evolved by the environment, and 
railways ai'e not going to cause any great evolution 
in its representatives for many a generation. 

Turkey, as we all know, has two main classes of popu¬ 
lation, Mohamedan and Christian, the former, so lar as 
Turkey in Asia is concerned, divisible piincipally into 
Turk, Kurd, and Aivab; the latter into Greek, Armenian, 
and Syrian. Mohamedans, or Moslems, are everywhere, 
the Turk in western and part of central Asia jMinoi, 
the Kurd in part of central and in eastern Asia Minor, 
and the Arab in Syria, Mesopotamia, and the southern 
rep-ions. Of the bhristians, Greeks live only in the 
coast regions of Asia Minor, any exceptions to this 
rule-being not worth mentioning. Syriro- am ratner 
outside the scope of this volume, Armenians sh-ire 
central and eastern Asia Minor with the Kurds. The 
Turk, of course. Is everywhere in an official capacity, 
but as a tiller of the soil he is confined to ^ hat poi Lion 
of Asia Minor known as Anatolia. As porlev, cairiago- 
diiver, and in a few other capacities, he is to la*, funnil 
in most r f the coast towns. Except, bowt^.er. as an 
ugri'Milturist in Anatolia, the Turk is leh of p. riu.ml.M' 
economic benefi' lo. his Ouuutry. t.>l tin Ivuio . 'ad 


Aral)* . it nuiv I sa' ■ ihat t! ■’j' '■y .ho k'ast pessiih 
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own or their country’s welfare. I 
are not workers on the land to any great extent, 
their ambition always being a .sedentary life. Syrians 
mostly earn a living by the sweat of the brow^, in a 
country whose climatic conditions are favourable, and 
totally different from those of Mesopotamia. Armenians 
are really the most useful element of the population, 
for they are diligent farmers, expert craftsmen, capable 
shopkeepers, and, when education avails, they bectmie 
skilled in the professions. It is just because the 
Armenians show both industry and intellectual power 
that the Turk is jealous of them, and took measures 
to crush them when comparatively trilling political 
li>t''igue gave an excuse. 

Tiiese generalisations lead to a consideration of what 
i.s to be expected in the w'ay of population on the route 
of the Baghdad Railway. Once the line leaves 
4nat‘)lia it is finished with the Turkish cultivator, for 
!m, will never be induced to settle in Mesopotamia. 
The fjyrian will never leave liis own country for agai 
culture in another that ofiers severe climatic conditions. 
Tho Armenian will not lightly forsake his pleasant 
hill CCAUl try for a low-lying environmeid unsuited 
to lii.' oonM/itution. Th- ro rornains then tor iin 
J’.agh(l;ul Railway in Me-sopot.iinia only th.' Kurd .lo;' 
the Artde The Kuicl is luacli the mure piomisii,.:; ol 
the p . f, for-ho is not so nomadic in instinct a.s the 
Aral), while li) places he has shown a distinct iiicliii.'i- 
Lion t< settle and become a decent citizen. At the 
i.u’ i.'me the climate of M. .,upotaniia is Cjiuilly 
him as against the Ar-.neni.au. Northern 
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.round to which I believe it wilU 


alxvayp ^be impossible to draw any important mass of 
population from hill regions. Lower Mesopotamia, 
Chaldea, or Babylonia, whichever we like to call it, 
will thei’efore always depend upon the Arab for its 
development, for no other of the difterent classes of the 
population of Turkey will care about its climate. It 
would seem on the Avhole, theretore, that theie is little 
likelihood of anything in the nature of a general giavi- 
tation of population to the countiy ot the Baghdad 
llaihvay. Population already existing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood will surely tend to settle on the track of 
the line, and this alone must be the base of tutuie 
development. 

The question next arises—what can be expected 
from the existing inhabitants? Population in Turkey 
in Asia is steadily on the decline. Most authorities are 
agreed upon this, except, I believe, in regard to Syria. 
The most important factor in the decrease is the 
disappearance during the last fifteen years of some 
half a million of Armenians. Of these about half 
have been massacred, mostly during the atrocities ot 
iSiio and 1890, but a good number since, m sm.-ill 
numbers at a time, in isolated distr'ciH. The remamdri- 
liave left the country. Turks Iroin certain distiicis 
havok-a in largo uiunb -ir, a fact proved by there hemg 
many thousands in New York,^ and many tliousands m 
lOgypt and el.sowhere. Military lus.ses in the Yoincn, 
too, hove been very heavy in recent years Creeks 
and Syiians have not < ieigrate.d to any grt'at extent. 
1;, lemaiiiS, however, that the tendency oe.spite .( h.dl- 
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tl'va 
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;ione, either among Moslems or Christians, unless 
perhaps a little in the case of the Greeks. 

In sup])ort of this statement it is difficult to bring 
evidence that would jjass in a court of law. But 
hearsay is generally worth something in a matter 
which is within general knowledge, and in confirmation 
of what is commonly said I am able to adduce the 
evidence of medical men settled in widely separated 
parts of the country. One European doctor, who is 
in charge of a hospital in a neighbourhood where the 
population is representative of three great divisions, 
Aralj, Kurd, and Armenian, has for some time made 
a point of making certain inquiries from every woman 
Vvith whom he comes in contact professionally. As 
something like fifty visit the hospital every day, and 
otliers are seen in their homes, the statistics thus com¬ 
piled afford a fair basis upon which to generalise. His 
figures go to show that out of every ten children born 
to Moslem parents, Kurd or Arab, six die in childhood ; 
out of every ten Armenian children born, five die in 
childhood. There is less evidence in regard to 8yrian.'^, 
but what there Is shows that six out of every ten 
survive childhood. In regard to Turks, this particular 
doctor could offer no opinion, but other doctors \vith 
knowledge of them were of the opinion that ({uite six 
out of every ten of their children die in early youtii. 
Christians, that is Armenians and Syrians, are far the 
more prolific, and families of six and eight are not un- 
con\mon. Doctors ^vith ki.owledge of Gi’eeks agree 
generally tliat Uiose figures apply to them also. Mos¬ 
lem families are very much smaller, six being an exoei)- 
tloual iiumber, and two being much more like tbo 
average. Fa’nilies of official Turks ere said to Ijo tbo 
i-imallesL of all. 

The reason for rliis excessive death-rate amoug small 
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veil is not far to seek. Accident and sheer neglect 
account for nearly all of it, for disease and inherited 
disability are minor causes. Whoever successfully 
runs the gauntlet of a Turkish upbringing, whether 
Christian or Moslem, must be hard as nails and 
possessed of a fine constitution. No weaklings sur¬ 
vive, and owing to the fitness of parents, very few 
weaklings are brought into the world. Three forms of 
accident—falling into wells, toppling down stone stairs, 
and getting clothes alight from open charcoal fires—are 
the most fi’uitful causes of deatli. The utter absence 
of hygiene, and the utterly ridiculous treatment of 
childish ailments, are responsible for the remainder of 
the death-rate. Wherever one goes in Turkey the 
answer is always the same to account for the mortality 
among small children, accident and neglect, and nobody 
disputes that the proportion of deaths to births is 
rather moi’e than half. 

Curiously enough, polygamy is not responsibh^ for 
large families, as one might suppose, and there are many 
hai-ems in Turkey where the full complement of wives, 
and a further complement of females who are not wivt s, 
have not been able between them to produce a child at 
all. Nor does a single wife, which, after all, is the pos 
session of the average respectable Moslem, always gi' o 
a bettor result. This failure to propagate is u.snnlly 
a dii'ect consequence of excessive sc^xual indulgence, 
and if this were a suitable place to discuss the .sub 
ject, it Would not be difficult perhaps to eiStablish a 
connection between the state of physical and icvoital 
la.ssilude consequent on .such indnlgeuee, and the 
fatalism which is so charactei isi ic of the Moslem. 
Prevention and abortioji at v.arious stages luave 
recently become vei’y [lopular among the ni'-'c edu¬ 
cated clas.se.s in Turkey, certain parts 'u- 
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^ticide is said to be pi’actised. Another important 
element has been introduced into the population ques¬ 


tion within comparatively recent years in the shape 
of syphilis, which has become extraordinarily prevalent. 
In one province no fewer than 30 per cent of the 
recruits examined for the army have been found to 
be suffering from this dread disease. The army is the 
medium thi’ough which it is spread, the disease being 
contracted by soldiers at the capital, than which no 
city in the world is more infected in this manner, an(’ 
carried to the provinces by time-expired men. T< 
combat the disease. Government dispensaries have 


been established all over the country, with what 
result I cannot say. Medical men say that syphilis 
is becoming very prevalent among the Arabs, who 
contract it in centres like Aleppo and Beju’out, and , 
carry it inland. 

The most important factor in the population question, 
however, is the death-rate among the children, for this 
affects all classes of the community, and is not to^e 
combated except by a revolution in the life ot the ; 
country. Hygiene is a product of a degree of civilisa¬ 
tion fiom which Turkey is yet far removed, and the 
proper care of children is a consequence of a humaui- 
tariunism of which there is no present sign in the 
dominioms of the Sultan. The small number of Christian * 
families brought into the missionary fold hardly affecifl'fv 
the question, and indeed there is no great improvemenfr. 
visible even where the missionary, by precept and |^ 
example, has tried to imbue the people with Western m 
notions of the treatment of children. Nothing but ^ 
modern education carried into the humblest liornes will S 
ever modify tills aspect of the social conditiot!. uud ths ^ 
possibility of enllglitenment spreading to sucli an es-, - d 
tent is not to bo tliought of at present in Truxey. 
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One is therefore forced to the conclusion that very 
little natural increase can be expected in the immediate 
futiire from that portion of the population of Turkey 
which is settled, or is likely to settle, along the I’oute 
of the Baghdad Bail-way, or in the regions served by 
the Anatolian lines. We know that in regions of 
natural wealth, accessible to open markets, settled 
conditions and enlightened government can work 
wonders. But enlightened government has not yet 
come to Mesopotamia, and will not come for a long 
time, for the double reason that the inhabitants aj’e 
not ready for it, nor is Constantinople advanced 
enough to furnish it. Mesopotamia needs time, and 
in calculating what a railway may do foi- it it is 
essential to take into consideration the idiosynci’asies 
of the people, and the character of the country and 
climate, before jumping to the conclusion tliat railways 
will do here what they have done in other countries 
where the conditions are dissimilar. 



( 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

MAIL CONTRACT AND GULF SHIPPING. 

If it ever appeared that there was a defiuite prospect 
of the Baghdad Eailway reaching Bussorah, certain 
questions of great importance to us would immediately 
become prominent. One of these would be the ques¬ 
tion of the carrying of the Indian mails, and another 
that of the future of British shipping in the Persian 
Gulf. The existing mail contract is a useful asset of 
our mercantile marine, and any transference of it to a 
railway, foi*eign or otherwise, would tend to lower our 
supremacy on the sea. Then it might be that a rail¬ 
way making a short cut to the head of the Persian 
Gulf would partially displace the British bottoms that 
now almost monopolise the transport of the trade of 
tliese regions. Involved in these two there would also 
be the question of the origin of the exports to the 
Persian Gulf Where to-day nine out of ten ships 
v'^ntering the Gulf are British, carrying British goods in 
ratio to their number, a railway with all Europe for its 
base might cftect an important alteration in the cl 
act<;r of the trade. The mail subsidy would strengthen 
to>. resources of the railway, and react upon its power-^ 
of distribution. Tho.se powers would be exerted in 
Inv' .-ir of foreigt! goodfs. Every ton of foreign go, 
t; r voning fy the railway would tend to displace t,'>’’ 
of Brdish goixlK casriod to the Gulf in lliitnp si-qjo, 
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Whichever way we look at it, then, the prospect of a 
railway reaching the Persian Gulf is a matter of sub¬ 
stantial interest to British commerce in general. 

But it does not seem difficult to show that neither 
B' itish trade nor British shipping need be affected to 
any material extent. In regard to the mails, there is 
no doubt that there would be a prospect of the contract 
going to the railway if it could show a substantially 
quicker service. However unfortunate the loss of the 
contract might be to our shipping, public opinion would 
demand the change if any serious expedition in the 
delivery of letters was to be derived from it. But the 
Baghdad Railway cannot hope to beat the present mail 
route ibr yet awhile. The P. and O. Company and the 
various railway companies are now under contract to 
carry the mails from London to Bombay in twelve days 
and eiglit hours. This time can be accelerated on land 
by a faster service of trains between Turin and Brindisi, 
a long-promised improvement, and b\ quicker steamers 
between Port Said and Bombay. When the P. and O. 
Company last tendered for the cairying of the mails, 
they specified four different schedules according to which 
they were prepared to run steamers. These schedules 
were on an ascending scale as regards speed and cost. 
The Government chose the slowest and the cheapest, 
that which gives sea-speeds of l<) and I6'l knots, and 
i.s now responsible for delivery of mails in the time 
mentioned above. Clearly enough, then, the time bv 
the sea route is susce[)tlble of reduction, for not only 
did the P. and O. Company offer to provide a faster 
service than is now supjdied, but they are on their 
owji initiative continually Vniilding ships enhanced 
power. The P. and O. Company, rvhatever its ilefocts 
may be in the eyes of pessimistic Anglo-Indians, has 
step by step in the last twenty-tive years rcd\iced the 
+im!.- for transport of the mails l»v no less than seven 




\ days, and there can be no doubt that long before 
locomotives have begun to whistle in Mesopotamia, 
still further reductions will have been effected. 


Now let us see what a potential Baghdad Railway 
might do to beat this timing. The following table 
has been compiled with some care, and shows what 
could be effected by the railway, in conjunction with 
existing facilities; what reduction in time is reason¬ 
ably possible; and what net result is attainable by an 
all-round acceleration of speed. An allowance of forty- 
five kilometres per hour is rriade for the unconstructed 
portion of the line, the express speed stipulated for 
in Article 30 of the Cahier des Charges during the first 
five years after the line is fully open. 
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acceleration. 
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G 

1 IG 

! 5 

11 


IT) 

o 

3 0 

1 12 

2 


Pn :;.t, vT vifc expresa except on the Orientul Bailways, \vh ise condition im si*. U 
if; ’.I they cculd not he rendered tit for expr«. ;S traltio withr'ut enormous (jxpcrdi' 
turr. 

{h) Ipiikin;: ‘onnitii is out of the que lion at present owing to tiu‘ cx] ; ):.eof 

h/idging the Bof’phori y. 

(•) Sir.).)}n\ o for the night at Eski Sheiiv, aiu? again at Koni i, would disapjAur, .u 
oihlitiuM io \vl,,v’h eight h« is rJlowed for inorca^od speed on the Ana^oliun 
Ituiiv-i'v. 

Allows 1 r ,, fp, tni imhi'll .g* vioj.pHges, of forty-five kil' cs per Inoir, for ti240 
kilnf,'. I fbe coiimatcd di'Aaune of the route oi the railway i; '' v.oi;u llio two 

(<) AMowv for a lo !'iu‘t ."Ci Viue, *md a rediu tioii of dislance by cutting out tin- Kov.- 'L 
-i-h ai pK'-enf :iKale ti e Bi'l-bU hnlia iitcamvrs. 
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People acquainted v/ith the conditions will agree, I 
think, that this estimate of the timing by the Persian 
Gulf route is a generous one, particularly in regard to 
the speed allowance between Boulgourlou and Bussorah. 
It allows for a very great impro%’ement in running upon 
the Anatolian line, and for express traffic on the 
Baghdad Railway. There is also an allowance made 
for a much quicker steamship service from Bussorah to 
Bombay. The British India steamers are run under 
contracc to cai’ry mails between Karachi and Gulf 
ports at an average speed of about lo knots. To 
increase that speed to 16 knots, as estimated for in 
the table, an entirely new set of steamers would have 
to be put on the run, at very great cost. Taking all 
things into consideration, it would seem clear enough 
that the most tliat could be expected from the Persian 
Gulf route in the earlier stages of the existence of the 
Baghdad Railway would be that it would equalise the 
Suez Canal route. The trifling difference of six hours 
between the estimate in the table, and the contract 
time for present delivery of mails, cjin at any momciit 
be knocked off by the P. and 0. Company, which 
Company, moreover, will have entered upon a new 
contract, giving quicker time, years before it is puss?iole 
to yet the Baghdad Railway even half-way to tl.e 
Pt rsinn Gulf. Always, too, will tho long sea-route 1 h>^ 
cheaper than the long land-i-oute. The .|uestiou of 
security also counts for something. The mails now 
pass througl) France, Switzerland, and Italy, where 
they are as safe as if they wore in Ijiigland. But the 
Persian Gnlf route would entail transit of An.slria, 
Hungary, the Balkau States, Asia Minor, and hat 
part of Turkey in Asia w'here ex st vaiiou.-'. mcoiuiol- 
lalile. elements" On British steamers the Mails have 
the benefit ef tlie finest- seamanship in tlie -vi ild, and 
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the protection of the finest fleet in the woi’ld. And by 
British steamers the mails ivill assuredly continue to 
go, until something offers very much better than the 
Baghdad route can become, either in the near or the 


far distant future. 

So, too, with the Indian passenger traffic, which is 
inalienable from the mail route. If there is to be no 
reduction in time, there will be no inducement for 
travellers to desert the sea-route. Ninety per cent of 


the people who travel between India, and England do 
so with the object of escaping for a time from a bad 
climate, and of going home to recover lost strength. 
To such the double sea voyage is half the battle, and 
there will be but an insignificant majority who will care 
to exchange the fresh sea breezes for the hot and dusty 
land journey through Mesopotamia and Europe. 

(loming to the question of the effect of a railway 
upon the carrying trade of the Persian Gulf, an under- 
standing of the situation will again be arrived at most 
eftectusdly by a comparison of prospective railway rates 
and existing steamer freights. Steamer freights as a 
rule ire a very uncertain quantity, and their fluetua- 
t’on.s are often the despair of shippers who have been 
;v, the business for years. But railway rates are usually 
li\r d, and can be ascerudned by consultation of a tarifl* 
which is alw'ays before the public, and liable to change 
only after o ie notice. So far as the Baghdad Radway 
is ■oncerut d, maximum rate's are fixed by the C' 

'lys Chxirgf‘~'<, anti a tariff once approved cannot b-.- 
nif.ucd cxotpi w'tb the concurrence of the Turkish 
Guvounment. Herein lies an interesting safoguurd. 
T').; Turks ha'-'i limited tho power to imfo-a liigh 
rates, wli.ch mil-lit check- tor i»;st.'’noe---tho imp.'rt .>f 


Ifrilisb goods, aou they have 
Railway (Jonqiaoy’s power to 


als > liniifed the Raghdac! 
! >v.er rates 
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which might be used—for instance—to stimulate trie 
importation of German goods. Foi example, Indi^ui 
indigo and Scotch whisky might be charged a stift 
rate, while German beer and aniline dyes (a German 
product) might be rated lightly, to the advantage of 
German commerce. Preference to individuals is for¬ 
bidden by Articles 24 and 25 of the Collier des Charges^ 
and there would seem to be no loophole for the 
administration of the railway to favour their own 
countrymen to the detriment of others without the 
connivance of the Turkish officials whose business it is 
to audit the accounts. A most important point in the 
matter of rates is the fact that not only does the 
Turkish Government possess the power to prevent 
manipulation of rates, but they are interested in keep¬ 
ing them high, because, owing to the operation of the 
kilometric guarantee, deficiencies in the receipts have 
to be made good, up to the stipulated figure, out of 
their own pocket. On rallw’^ays wffiere traffic is elastic 
and capable of being stimulated by favourable rai 
policy of this sort wmuld be intolerable; bui w here, in 
tlie Cl.sc of the Baghdad llailway, as everybody con¬ 
nected with it knows, whether Turk or German, there 
is no probability of it paying even working oxp^’nses 
for years to come, another policy is not uni(»i.^oaa j l. 

iVpifrlit charc*es of £10 oii a 






p^iy, for where there is no hope of making their 
line a commercial success, they must be content to live 
upon their guarantees. The higher the rates, tlie 
smaller the traffic ; the smaller the traffic, the less the 
expenses; the less the expenses, the greater the protlt 
to the Company ! Could anything be more iniquitous ? 

Yet herein lies some satisfaction from the British 
trader’s point of view, for if it is to the interest both of 
the Turkish Government and the Baghdad Railway 
that traffic shall be resti’icted, then there remains hope 
for tliose British goods which at present have a posi- 
ti( !i. in Baghdad that may almost be colled a monopoly. 
The prospect is ridiculous, anomalous, impossible; but 
it exists. 'fhe Sultan wants, or once thought be 
wauled, the line built for strategic and administrative 
jiorposes, for it would give him a grasp upon country 
where his hold is now weak. Once the line is liullt 
the Sultan gets what he wants, and as the railway has 
never been expected to be a commercial success, it 
suits both parties. Government and Company, that it 
should be run as cheaply as possible. From whicii a 
fair deduction is that tariffs on the future Baghdad 
Railway will be kept high, and that they will remain 
approximate to the maximum fixed by Article 21 of 
tlie C'W/oe,- d(\‘i Charges. Any reductions with a view 
to .iliracting traffic must immediately hit both the 
Go\ i'i iiiiient and the Company, and though it may be 
g.iiliiig to the Conqiany to have to sit and watch 
till- coulinuaiice of British trade and shipping within 
ilie i^oi!'- ')f their operations, it remains tliat dieii" 
own |) 0 .'kot.s are best served by not entering into 
coi., petition, 

then, i hese maximu; ' lavtes, tlio followjug 
table shows the i, .-st of c.ivryiug cotton and grain 
he'v.'v, various rcpreseutativ .• points of the ])vojeoied 
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railway. Mersina, in the earlier days of the Baghdad 
Bailway, must be the port of entry for Mesojjotamia, 
and has been selected for illustration instead of Con¬ 
stantinople, which is never likely to see any through 
traflic of importance. 


BeUreeti 

Olio ton 
niamifocturcd 
cotton (n). 

1 

One truck-load 
(15 tons) ! 

cereals {h\ j 

Morsiim—940 kilometres 

£6 17 0 

1 

^21 12 0 

Mersina—Baghdad, 1420 kilornetrc.s . 

10 7 0 

- ! 

Morsiiui—Bussorah, 2120 kilomcti’cs 

15 9 0 ; 

1 

: ••• i 

, r 

Bussorah—Baghdad, 700 kilometres 

1 

5 2 0 1 

■ 48 2 0 1 

Biiasonih—Mosul, 1180 kilometres . 

8 12 0 j 

22 2 0 ; 


{a) Rate as per Cahier dts Charges of 36 paras per ton per kilometre; ‘20 paras = 
1 penny. 

(4') Complete trucks for distances over 900 kilometres, at 6 paras per ton per Kilo- 
metro ; fer less distances than 900 kiloms., 22 paras per ten per kilom. 

With this table in front of us it is easy to calculate 
which will aflbrd the cheaper transport rates, the nr I 
wa)" or the sea route. A ton of cotton goods bound 
from England or Germany for Baghdad by the railway 
route costs for shipment to Mersina, at a moderate 
estimate, say, 15s. Add railway charges, :£10, 7s., and 
the total comes to .£11, 2s. The same ton of cotion 
shipped to Bussorah costs for freight, say, 30s., to 
whicb has to be added, say, another 30s. for transport 

in the .Lynch steamers to Baghdad.total £3. In hict, 

the lailwav charges will be nearly/ov4/* innrs as yyc-tf 
as those by tkv sea roufe ! Marine rates at the present 
moment would in reality cost no more than 47s., owing 
to freights being abnormally lo'v, and a fair average 
rate would be somewhere betwefni the two figures. In 
oidt-r to enter into competition wath the slt^aniers. 
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;ien, the railway would have to be content with a 
quarter of those niaximum rates which I have endeav¬ 
oured to demonstrate are the rates which it will he to 
the interest of both Government and Company to 
maintain. 

The Baghdad Railway has no better chance of beat¬ 
ing the Tigris steamers, for they will take a ton of 
cotton from Bussorah to Baghdad for 30s., where the 
railway charges will he £5, 2s. With cereals from 
Baghdad to Bussorah the railway will be completely 
out of it with the steamers, for where the one will 
charge £48 for a truck-load, the other can carry an 
C'juivalent quantity for £9—though they have been 
known to charge as much as £30 when they got the 
cliance. The root of the matter is, that railway haul¬ 
age is fundamentally and unalterably more expensive 
than sea tran.sport, and that when the two come into 
competition the latter must always win. It would be 
foolish to suppose that the Baghdad Railway, if ever 
built, would be governed by hard and fast lines which 
would prevent advantage being taken of circumstances 
that oft’ered. It might pay the Company and the 
Tm ktsh Government to throw certain self - Imposed 
tariffs to the winds and to develop particular sections 
of tije railway, while recognising that others are hope¬ 
less. But nothing can affect the main issues, which 
are that the railway cannot supplant steamship teiffic 
to the Persian (.Tulf, and that it cannot, witliout loss to 
il^f'lf, dotoa' th" bteamers on the Tigris in the lu; ^ter of 
ciu'rym.g betw* eri Baghdad and Bussorah. It is only 
when li'aftic reaches a volume far in exce.ss of w'hat is 
eillier rirohablc o'‘ j>os8ible within the near future that 
tl'.o railway will commence to have a look in. 
tiirm, .so far as 'mii lie judged, the Baghdad Railnay 
vii.iy Ije constructed and opened to traffic without there 



being any prospect of British trade or British shipping 
being a penny the worse, except in so far as we would 
be dealing with a country that was annually throwing 
into a bottomless pit a mUlion of money that might 
otherwise have been spent on foreign manufactuies. 


UmST/fy 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE BAGHDAD IIAILWAY QUESTION. 

Having effected escape from the Persian Gulf I made 
a brief halt at Karachi, and there heard the first news 
ot revolution in a country where I had spent nearly a 
year, and where it seemed unthinkable that the old 
oraer of things could really change. At Bombay tha^ 
extraordinary intelligence was confirmed, ten days later 
in Cairo the marvel was an established thing; touching 
at Smyrna I found the people free, and in Constanti- 

nop e itadf one could hardly breathe for con.sclousness 
of the change, 

1 he remarkable coup effected by the Young Turks, 
lowev'T, leaves the issues in regard to the Baghdad 
kuihv r,y where they were before. Whatever may be 
thought of the German scheme by the members of the 
new nyime, it remains that the Convention i.s a docu¬ 
ment duly sigmed and sealed; that part of the railway 
las been limit, and for several years has constituti'd a 
cliarp upon the revenues of the country; and that 
’ largo block of the line has been sanctioned, 
ami tlie gnarantees allocated in such a manner that tho 
l urkish Government cannot alienate them. Nevertbe- 
e«6, )■.m.^,,nt occurrences are not without effect on tho 
Viuostion of the Baghdad Railway, and the jirospect 
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that important' modifications may ensue is of extreme 
interest. 

Three countries are chiefiy interested in the Bagh¬ 
dad Railway—Turkey, Germany, and Great Britain. 
Turkey, because she is making herself liable for an 
enormous capital sum and heavj." annual payments ; 
Germany, because she is embarking on an enterprise 
that entails huge profits, counterbalanced by the in¬ 
vestment of much capital, and the placing of many 
eggs in the one basket; and we, because a great 
rival is penetrating into our commercial preseiwes, and 
establishing herself over against a possession which all 
the world envies us. 

It needs no further demonsti’ation that the railway 
will not pay while conditions are what they are, or what 
they promise to be for 3 mars to come. The Germau 
Technical Commission, sent in 1899 to surve}" th;. 
routi of the line, was under no illusion as to the 
pro peels. The\^ estimated that after the railway v :u 
b:;.lt, a) id a reasonable time allow d for developmeni , 
the proboRle gross receipts would onW average Jibon 
Avo-thirds of the annuity for WTirking expenses, l^^p- 
ulntion is the grand factor, and that, i- the .us 

I have adduced are worth anything, cannot undergo 
material expansion in the imiBediu-(' lutru’O. ^‘or 
Turkey, then, tlie Baghdad Railway jnust prove an Gkl 
]\lau of the Sea. doing lar more to retard develuj ; lent 
tlian to acceleralv‘ it. All the beriefits con fenced w a 
railwa) , hi tlie shape of coastruction e\])enditv' in 
Inlxiurers, settlement of ilistricts now ip/ cciire. increc: c 
of cultivation, and general stimu-atioo of C( oe v 
w ill bo counterbalanced bv' tlva cap od lose. 
comp! +ed line will measure diOO kiloinetrcs. ci 
sccticais, each entailing dio issue of a Btato loan oi 
M,00d,0(^0 fraiws. or c tor I o-’ '‘dn.000,000. t ^ v 
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annual charges for interest and working expenses, after 
making ample allowance for prospective receipts, will 
be 200,000. It is quite inconceivable that the 

advantages undeniably secured by railway enterprise 
will compensate for this heavy and recurring expendi¬ 
ture. A milkman cannot afford to employ a powerful 
motor-car for the distribution of his morning penny¬ 
worths, not because the motor-car would not enable 
him effectively to accomplish his task, but because the 
expense would be out of all proportion to the possible 
gain. The railway would certainly achieve re.sults. 
But at what cost! 

There are three British points of view—commercial, 
political, and strategic. The fii’st has already been 
dealt v.ith, and the conclusion .arrived at that our Gulf 
shipping has nothing to fear from railway competition, 
and that our trade is unlikely to 1)6 affected by on 
fiiteiprise from which economic results are no'; ex¬ 
pected. Whatever demand exists for British gooes at 
the pre.sent moment in Turkish Arabia will contin..:?, 
for the railway will afford to German, or other Coji- 
tiueiical goods, no easier access to that market than 
thej- enjoyed before. The process of peaceful pene¬ 
tration, of course, is not without effect, and German 
railway officials, German engineers, and German con¬ 
tractors, will do something to popularise things and 
ideas C' rinan. But not very much, for aU the labour 
on the railway will be native, all the foreigners em¬ 
ployed in c../inection with its construction will have 
their own “pidgin'’ to attend to, and it will always 
Ik; fcliat the rail r.w y itself will not facilitate the hrin£’in('‘ 
out of Vvlilcti be recommended. 

I'oIItio lly wo can but look on ^ho scheme with di'^ - 
tii voiir. A enterprise inganised by a liviil lV>vvt‘r 

tlirustinn; Itself into territory that wc have hitherto 
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regarded as our special preserve, could have but the 
effect of lowering our prestige and diminishing our 
influence. Until recent years the break-up of the 
Turkish Empire was looked upon as a distinct possi¬ 
bility, and while we have always regarded such an 
oventuality as calamitous, it none the less behoved us, 
principally for defensive reasons, to view the deltaic 
regions at the head of the Persian Gulf as territoi-y 
in which the presence of other European Powers would 
be iiiiralcal to our interests. Lately Europe has been 
more optimistic about the cohesive powers ot the 
Turkish Empire— or ought one to say, more optimistic 
about the power of Europe to maintain the cohesion ?— 
and the probability of a break-up has diminished. To 
our very great satisfaction ; for the head corner-stone of 
our policy in the Middle East is the maintenance of ;in 
!:■ dependent, autonomous, prosperous Turkey, able to 
fight her own battles. 

Strategically the railway touches us, for it opens out 
a now line of advance upon the Dependency that is our 
most valuable possession. Turkey herself will n vor iu: 
n menace to India, but a great Europeae Power deailn- 
ant in Constantinople would be another ma ^..er. A 
railway to the Persian Gulf, under the control i 
Power that might develop untriondlif'ess towards us, 
would certainly necessitate defensive measures on our 
part. In itself there is little danger to be aj.i'iehended 
from a German railway running throvigh Turkish ' ■ ■,1- 
lory so long as Turkey retains her independeiv.'e. Lm 
Germany might sell her railvvay^ to <x Pova.r ■ Ito 
ami: • more effective use of it owing to lier geogr-^pl.t.'.d 

vsiijoii. TIiclt: is always tbx conting6 iCy tnat ahif 
vieii vy witli Rushiix. -rO happily latd usido fur 
na m will iv cuv : av if iti? recun-^nce wi're to 
syi Avuh co vgOs hi Tui'koy thau Uicl op to 
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extension of Russian frontiers in Armenia, we might 
very well wake one morning to find that Russia had 
bought the Baghdad Railway and intended linking it 
up with her Trans-Caucasian system. A remote con¬ 
tingency, no doubt, but one which not so very long 
ago v/as regarded as worth discussion in political circles 
in Europe. The very thought of it smells of war. 

Germany has much to gain from the Baghdad 
Railway, and much to lose. Most of the material 
for its constxmction would come from Germany, 
and her trade thereby would be greatly quickened; 
ner goods would obtaiu a footing in markets now 
small, but potentially great; many educated Germans 
would find an outlet for them energies ; and there 
would be huge profits on construction. 1 have 
shown at page 55 how Sections IL, III., and IV., 
the most expensive of all to make, can be built 
without encroaching upon the iniquitous profit made 
uj)on Section I. Sections V. to XTI. will cost, at an 
outside estimate, £G000 per mile. Eight sections x T25 
miles X t'GOOO = .£6,000,000. Flotation of eight loans 
of 54,000,000 francs each Vvdll produce in Europe 
T 14,000,000. The difference between these two sums 
goes to the concessionaires. Eight hiiUions sterling^ 
phis thp> 'inilhoti and a (luarter ah eady poclceteih is the 
j)roiit that the Germans stand to make out of con- 
strui tiiai of the Baghdad Railw-ay ! These are figur<‘S 
wliich there is no gainsaying. The railway nuy be 
a sect it )n shorter than I have estimated, construction 
might; cost 10 per cem inore than I have crdculaied, 
and the loans might not possibly iotch s<> mu(‘h as f 
have stated. But the grand litcl linnains, tout lln? 
railway can be built for halt the mon*y which tin* 
G(iDVentii>n provides. T!i.<t is indispur;. 1 le. 

But tliere is ain^tlior side to this pleasant linan.aal 
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picture. France and ourselves have declined to par¬ 
ticipate in the project, and for reasons easily under¬ 
stood the financiers of neither country Avill care to 
associate themselves with an enterprise that has not 
the official countenance of their respective Govern¬ 
ments. So all of the loans against the eleven sections 
still to be built must be floated in Berlin. Is the 
Berlin money market strong enough to find £20,000,000, 
the approximate cash equivalent, even when sprx-ad 
over a period of, say, fifteen years? Perhaps, for Ger¬ 
many is a progressive country. But will German 
investors care to venture so large a sum in a country 
whose political stability is not assured ? If by any 
miracle Turkey could ever satisfy investors of her 
ability to pay the enormous guarantees involved, there 
Would still remain the chance that a change in the. 
status quo would render the security worthless. That 
is the salient feature of the scheme from the German 
point of view. Alone Germany will not find the money, 
not because she is unable to find it, but because the 
security would not be good enough. Sane people may 
indulge in a mild gamble in mining share.s, but they 
put their main capital into gilt-edged securities. The 
place for heavy German investments is within (.reinian 
territory, and in regions where her militar\ power 
serves as an insurance against loss; not in a countly 
whose future lies so heavily in the lap of the trods. ^ 
And this bring.s us to the crux of the situation. 
'V^hlle Turkey is Turkey, Germany alone will nevor 
h'iild this railway. Security for the investmci.t is 
nnly attainable by uiternational co-opeiatiou, ly out 
paiticipatlon in the pn ,ect, in company with I'raiictc 
the three Powi-rs tluu; pledged to proled a 
n’iutiial interest, llui-sui would lie kept out, and lui kcy 
Would bo kept imact, for all three of us to butt mi 
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ipon. There would be no gain to compensate us for 
having involved ourselves with Germany in a course 
of common action, for our trade would not be benefited 
except in a minor degree. There is the strategic dis¬ 
advantage to us of a railway penetrating to the Persian 
Gulf, and the obviation of that disadvantage by our 
obtaining control of the lower sections. But it has 
been postulated that Germany alone cannot build the 
railway, so the question of strategy will never arise 
if we leave the scheme severely alone. 

Most important for us to realise is the fact that the 
Baghdad Bailway must constitute a desperate handicap 
on 'furkish finances, for which no trifling economic or 
strategic advantages will compensate. We ourselves 
have nothing to gain from the railway, for we do not 
>vaiit under any circumstances to share in the unfair 
profits which the scheme involves. W^e have no other 
wish in regard to Turkey but that she may be strong 
and prosperous and progressive. Her strength is an 
asset t-; us in the Meditei’ranean, her prosperity gives 
us a 'jjood market for our wares, and her development 
increases our opportunity for trade and gives better 
protection to our line of communications with tlie East. 
By participating in the Baghdad Railway project we 
should taking a step leading to results exactly 
opposite to those we desire, for we should be wealrL-n- 
li g Turkey and strengthening Germany. If ever there 
: - a lii ' ct'frlv marked fir British policy it is this — 


to ,<-frain 'Vom srj)portiT.p. the Baglirlad .schenn;, and 
cl j Lhirig possible I'- save Turkey from rurfhi.r 

lie. ■> lug hen; if in it. Ni edh;ss to say, wo must make 
iu i;uiie clear, if we a: ,j ev'-r to consent to an inciettsc 
of t iie Tin t i:;h Customs duties, that tlm proceed,s hliall 
not he (lev ite i i.o the puriKtscs of the Baghdad Jlulway 

^ ' Ci ; i lai i ■' 
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The Young Turks are very well aware of the charac¬ 
ter of the project, and their minds are fully made up 
that it must be knocked on the head. Unfortunateh' 
things have gone so far that considerable loss cannot 
be avoided. The first section is built, and must remain 
a charge on the revenue of the country. The Germans, 
with a keen nose for coming changes that would affect 
their position in Constantinople, concluded arrange- 
nients last Ajiril for the building of four more sections 
of the railwa}^ involving a debt of £8,500,000, and an 
annual liability of £500,000. As security for the 
service of the loans, they procured the ear-inarking 
of the Goveinment’s share of the surplus revenues 
of the Dette Publicpie, which, when released in 
1911, will be worth nearly £400,000. All the papers 
ui connection with this allocation of revenue have 
been signed, and, so far as I am aware, the money 
has been irrevocably alienated.^ It is essential that 
this transaction should be cancell(;d, and while it is 
not quite clear how that can be done, no doubt the 
^'nrks will find a way of convincing the (Germans that 
it would be best to forego theii’ rights. The German 
idea in appearing to be intent upon building tlie next 
four sections is to convince Great Britain that Cmiiuauy 

able to proceed without our aid, and that when we 
see how splendidly she is getting along we will hurry to 
come in before it is too late. But we are not such fools 
ns we look. Instead of coining in, we will .stand behind 
the Young Tui-ks in their entindy laudable intention 
to be rid of ail incubus that was forced u|)on their 
country oy a corrupt court. GiM'm.any will hlu^itcr. 
But :f V.e are sincere in our sympathy vill) the new 
‘''(jirnr, we shall in this inatTer mar.'hal our frioivls >n 

' a'‘'0 .‘■•r Uio ii ',.i. Ali.il ( ■oiur"ti<in icintinr to t.h<! f.nii iii'-v 

^"■'aione. 









Europe to the support of the Young Turks, and help 
them once for all to be quit of a scheme that has nothing 
whatever to recommend it. 

In endeavoui-ing to dfjinonstrate the folly arid iniquity 
of the Baghdad Hallway Convention, I liave doubtless 
laid myself open to a charge of exaggeration of the evils 
involved in its consummation, and of minimisation of 
the benefits that the carrying out of its terms would 
eojifor. But It has been impossible to study conditions 
in Turkey without being convinced that railway enter¬ 
prise must be strictly confined if it is to be of profit to 
the country. The Baghdad Railway scheme, as it 
unfolds itself before one in the course of a journey 
ahmg the route, seems with every step to become more 
and more disastrous, more hopeless, and more per¬ 
versive of the spirit of the times. The traveller who 
begins his journey with an open mind, and with the 
iuttution of guarding against prejudice because the 
scheme is not a British one, finds himself speedily 
changing his attitude. Indignation turns him into an 
ardent enemy, and fills him with the desire to do his 
humVile best to expose what ho believes to be a ruinous 
project. It is nut that one cannot see into the future 
and let the I-magination rove over a land rescued from 
desolation, and regenerated by the civilising inflneuces 
of railways and irrigation and industry. These things 
may very well be in the fulm.'ss of time, but they arc 
n«t best attained by the indiscriminate casting of bread 
upon water. 

There i before .a Baghdad Railway a long vista of 
yeans, in ei.<‘h of wliich stands forth a hi avy loss to be 
huriM- by tin; fiirkish (iovernment. It is perliap.s a 
diiaiiiihliing- loss, each year a Lrille sui.aller. But the 
reduction appears mestly among the shillings and tee 
pence, while the pounds go >.ri repeating thimsclves 
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3^ea.r after year, twenty ^’^ears, thii'ty, forty, fift}^ and 
then peihaps there will be no more loss, but at last an 
entry on tlm orerllt side. That pros])ect. I bcdi.>vo. 
most )H?o|)le who know the conditions will agree is the 
most likely one. And yet it is a prospect to which 
another character might easily be given. It the 
Turkish Government would wipe out the Baghdad 
Convention and devote some of the money they pro¬ 
pose wasting upon its lulfllment to forniulating au<l 
executing a sound system of immigration of Moslems 
from foreign countries to Turkey, they would bo em¬ 
barking upon enterprise that would give ixn almost 
immediate return in the shape of rents, taxes, railway 
receipts, customs dues, and inci'ease in the populacion 
available for military duty. If they would set up in 
various districts depbts for the exhibition of agii- 
cultural machinery, if they would demonstrate its use 
and encourage purchase by accepting payments bx easy 
instalments,^ they would set free from daily laliour 
large numbers of people who would then be a\ailable 
to onnn nn errnund that is now neglected. A narrow- 
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nothing els(3 to cio but settle on the land and develop 
it. There is room for a moderate annual expenditure 
in lower Mesopotamia on irrigation. A sfnall dredger 
on the Tigris would lialve the difficulties of navigation. 
Above all, a land settlement, fixing revenue and giving 
.security against illegitimate exactions, would stimulate 
cultivation in a manner that would astonish all 
concerned. 

All those things are possible if the Turks were pre¬ 
pared to put down iialf the money that the Baghdad 
Ilailway would cost them. The effect on the economic 
wealth of the country would be magnetic. It would 
be essential that any railway building should be on the 
cheapest pos.sible scale, of no more than metre gauge, 
and probably mostly of a smaller gauge still. Not an 
inch of line should be built until there is a definite 
prospect of settlers upon it, or at least some justifica¬ 
tion in rear that a railway would attract settler,s. The 
engineers who aro making the Hedjaz Tlailway might 
very well undertake any enterprise of this kind. They 
have shown their ability with a European in charge. 
Perbap.3 they could Tindertake minor construction 
by tfiemselves ; if not, let there bo employed som.e 
more of those German engineers who have d<me such 
epli-udid work for I'urkey in the Hedjaz. But it all 
must he cheap, not in the sense of shoddy, but in the 
sense that it give.^; a definite- prospect of retum u[)oa 
capital. 

it, is, however, rather too mu(?!t to expect that the 
B tglidad Bailway will halt for ever at Boulguuilou. The 
Turks are very keen to link up Constantinople with 
the Ifedjaz Tlailway, and considering what they have 
tpeiil in the. way of guarantees on connecting lines, it 
would only .^jeem re.asona.blc that their ambition aiioald 
\)o realised. Unluckily tlie termini at Boulgourlou and 
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Aleppo are separated by the same difficulties that ha.ve 
for so long confronted the engineers of the Baghdaci 
Itailway, the Taurus mountains, and the Giaour and 
Kurd Daghs. A standard-gauge railway connecting 
the two will cost soinetliiug between four and five 
million pounds to build, and there is no other route 
to follow but that chosen for the Baghdad flailway. 
^Vhat will inevitably happen will be that the 
Baghdad Company will pi’oceed with their line 
across the mountains and will link it up at Aleppo 
with the Syrian system, which farthei’ south is con¬ 
tinued as the Hedjaz llailway. The Germans might 
reasonably demand the right to do this ou favourable 
terms to themselves, if their concession for the greater 
project is to be quashed. But if Turkey is to be con¬ 
sidered in the matter, it is quite plain that the metie 
gauge of the Syrian and Hedjaz Railways should be 
employed, instead of the standard gauge of the Ana¬ 
tolian' and Baghdad Railways. The lesser gauge line 
can be built for almost half the price of the greater, and 
will be equally effective for connecting with the Hedjaz 
line, fir the change of gauge has to take place in any 
case. If the Turks cannot reconcile themselves ro doing 
^vithout the sentimental gratification which the .iunc 
tion will afford them—there is no prospect o. it pa} in^, 
though about 100 of the 220 miles involved will he 
greatly benefited— they can insist, at least, tUat tneu 
^^ishes i e fulfilled as cheapl}^ as is compatible witli 


eiliciency. , ,, , 

But for a brief visit to Constant inople after th.r 
’’ompletiou of my journey to tht> Persian Gulf, ill luv 
' ime in I’urkey 'wa.s spent under the old /vv/m/u;, v i.eii 
dm Canuuilla\vas supreme, sp} iug rif - and evds m- 
^uiinerable visible in the bo<ly l>olitic’. Ibe ch iji.;cs 
thal. }.n r. taken place have been wi<!el} disseHcted 



\ipon in ihe public px’ess, and recptire no discussion 
in a volume devoted bo travel tliat was finished before 
the changes took place. Nor do these changes aifect 
the question of the Baghdad Railway particularly, 
except in so far as the old regime was in favour of it, 
while the new regime declares vigorously and emphatic- 
aPy against it. That, however, does not obviate the 
necessity for discussing the question, nor does it mean 
that the Baghdad Railway is dead. All that can 
be said is that the party now in power does not 
want it, and that they would quash the Convention 
if they could. But then we do not know how long 
the Y^oung Turk has come to stay. There are re¬ 
actionaries in Turkey, and there are bitter and power¬ 
ful enemies of the movement outside. The Mosl<*m 
people of Asiatic Turkey have no deep-x’ooted de.sire for 
reform as we regard it in Eurojxe. Turkey, from an 
t'l ierita’ point of view, has never been a badly governed 
country, thougli a good deal of dissatisfaction has 
bf'en folt with the riainidiau regime, and it is perhaps 
on.y the Christians who hope that the change will 
betier their lot. That veiy betterment to whicli the 
( li istians look wifi some day, perhaps, prove to be the 
caii.si: of a revulsion in the attitude of the Moslem 
[ otmi.i.tion. Greeks and Armenians are much more 
j. telligent than Turks, more industrious, more educated, 
i.ei, tlicrn liave free institutions under which they can 
•■•■xoaiid and grow atr- . ;»■, ;ind they rvill speedily tend 
vv ('vershauovv their old - fashioned compat rii is w ho 
v.alk in if • way of Islam. The Turk ’aiows this vry 
wel’i. ; nd while Llsat n'inoiity ^vho ha. e ab.sorhed 
vVf ‘;>;ev;i iio-as arc genuine in their profe.ssion of f-iili 
tiial Cdinarian and wso.-:’; 0 .diiiG oro entitled (e eq’!!i’ 
rigSitB, tia; great in:rjiii''ty do ooi V>''lievt‘ iv, ar.^i cannot 
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convinced of it perhaps for generations. It is pro¬ 
posed to make the Christian liable to military service, 
■t'hat is a bold project, all the more bold to those who 
know something of the gulf that separates Christian 
and Moslem in Turkey. The Turk now rules Turkey 
ky the sword, and yet he proposes to share the power 
that gives him dominion. That will stick in the 
throats of most Turks who are not Young Turks. If 
tlie Turk will continue to occupy his place as the 
dominant factor in the State, then the Tiu’kish Empire, 
'^nder a constitutional regime, will continue to endure. 
'V^heu the Christian begins to gather strength in the 
^and, then will the fires of revolt begin to smoulder, 
dhe elements in Turkey are too discordant to be ruled 
ky anything but an autocracy, and it is only so long at. 
the Young Turk remains autocr-atic, as he is to-day, 
that his rule will enduio. Japan is constitutional, yet 
id'solutely autocratic. Turkey is the same by dis])osi- 
tioii, and the mantle of Oovernineut may alternuttly 
ke upon the shoulders of a Committee or a Camarilla, 
Grand Vizier or a Sultan, so long as they or he are 
^nllectively or individually sulliciimtly autocratic. 

It is in the vigour and energy and single-mindedness 
the Young Turk that one finds hope for Turkey, not 
the Constitution. If a strong Committee of Union 
and Progress sits behind the Parliament that is about 
t'O a.ssemble in Constantinople, then the Parli imeni, 
'Ull do good work. If the CommiUee sat behind the 


^'dtun, 


without any intervening I’a'llamci t, peiiiajis 
hotter sv’orlc .still would be done. 'i'i c V uing i.iuk 
ka.'s kIiowii uiarveUous discreii^m to date, ami toe 
■»>t"'nev in which he has solved prohlc as has heen 
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and from that moment the passing of backshish ceased. 
The poor custom-house officer, however, who kept his 
wife and family on his backshisli, and only looked to 
his salary for coffee and cigarettes, began to starve. 
He made representations, but continued to starve and 
abjure backshiish. The Young Turks had no money 
with which to raise salaries, so they were compelled 
to say. Let there he backshish again, else many an 
unfortunate victim would have suffered upon the altar 
of duty. But their command was carried out literally, 
to the knowledge and wonder of Europeans who had 
believed it impossible. 

The greatest difficulty with which the new order of 
things has to contend, is the fact that only an insig¬ 
nificant minority of the immense army of officials who 
administer the Government of the country is imbued 
with the spirit of the Young Turk. The great majority 
of them are ignorant of what he is aiming at, and many 
are incapable of realising his point of view. These men 
cannot be turned away, for they cannot be replaced. 
They can only be allowed to remain and to run the 
country on the old lines, subject to general instruc¬ 
tions which it will be extremel}’^ difficult to have 
r' garded. All have ridiculously small salaries, and all 
count for a living on what they can get by ways that 
in the West ai’e called devious. There is ao money 
in the Treasury to allow of the raising of sal.nries, so 
the old enuOitions must continue to rule, and back- 
shi^ih coutiinio to be Lord of All. But there will l)e 
tenili ncies afoot, that will permeate slov ly and imper- 
cep'il.Jy aj)d surely, for tlavre is .so much goodwill in 
! lio Yoimg Turk, so nmeh faith, and -;o much lixity 
’I purpose, thf'o if it is humanly possible fb> liiui to 
relbrni his Governn.ont he will 'lo it. He has ilriti.-'o 
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sympathies with him, not only because the fulfilment 
of his aspirations accords with our own desires for 
Turkey, hut because we believe him to be making a 
plucky and high-minded attempt to arrest the progress 
of his country in the downward path of degeneration. 


appendices. 


CONVENTION DE LA SOCIET^I IMPERIALE 
OTTOMANE DU CHEMIN DE FEE DE 
BAGDAD. 


Entre Son Excellence Zihni Paclijx, Ministro du Coininerce 
et de.s I’ravaux Public.^, dgissant au uoni du (iouvevneiuont 
Imperial Ottoman, 

' d line part, 

Monsieur Arthur Owinner, Pr&ident du Conscil d'Admiuis- 
tration, Mr. le Dootour Kurt Zander, IMiycteur-adiieral. ot 
Monsiem liduiiard Hugueuin, I)irecteur-(jeueral-Adjouit, du 
Cheiulii de fer Ottonian d’Anatolio, a^saant au Jiom ot pour 
compte de la du Chemiu dc for Ottouiau d x\uatolie, 

it Coastaniiiioplo, ^ 

dautre part; 

J] a et6 aiT(^W ce qui .suit: 


AiiviCLF. I,—Le Gouvernement Imp<^rial Ottoinau aecoj.le 
la conoessioii dc la construction ot do lexploitation du pro- 
longcnicnt do la ligue do Konia jusqui\ Bagdad ot aai, 
eu 7)as.Mant par ou auasi pres quo j»ossible dos vdloH do h 
man, Krcgli, luirdach-B»^li. Adana, llainidic, Osiiunnt, Lagtschn, 
Kazoimli: Killis, Tell - Hahoscli. llarran, Ke;ailam 
AMiiat, Mossoul, Tekrit, iSadije, Bagdad, Korhela, JstMijoi, 
Zuboir et Bassoiali, ainsi quo de.s embi'aneinmicnbs .sm\ants, 


savoir: 

1) doTcll-Habosoh a Alop, ^ ^ 

2) d un point rapprocho do la ligno pniicipah;. a dtloi* 
miner d’un ci>miiniu accord, a (^rfa. 

1.0 Oouv.u'nomenf ImpcTial iGacoordera, sous quclqiie I*tiuo 
., ue Hoii.do garanti.- ()our U> couHtrucUOU cel enibi.uv );o- 
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nient d’une longueur de 30 kilom. environ, ni aucmie aficetu- 
tic>n, pour frais (rexploitation, mais les recettes brutes de touto 
nature de reinbrancLement appartiendront exclusivemenfc au 
Concessionnaire. 

3) de Sadij6 a Hanekin; 

4) de Zubeir k un point da Golfe Persique a determiner 
d’un commun accord entre le Gouvernement Imperial 
Ottoman et le Concessionnaire, ainsi quo de toutes les 
dependances des dites lignes. La ligne principale et 
ses embranchements devant suivre un trace qui sera 
approuve par le Gouvernement Imperial, 

a la jSociete du Chemin de fer Ottoman d’Anatolie aux con¬ 
ditions suivantes: 


Article 2. —La duree de cette Concession sera de quatre- 
vingt-dix-neuf ans. Cette duree s'appliquera egalement aux 
lignes d’Angora et de Konia, et e)le commencei-a a courir a 
parlir d^^ la date de la remise du Finnan et rechange de la 
presento Convention. 

En ee qui conceme les nouvelles lignes, ce deiai do quatre- 
viijgt-dix neuf jins commencera a courir, pour chatjue Section 
distinctement, a partir du moment oil le Gouvernement Im- 
perinl aura deiivre au Concessionnaire les Titres d’Etat en 
conforiuite de TArt. 35 de la presente Convention. 


Auticle 3. —Ces lignes, prises dans lour ensemble, sont 
piirtagees en sections de 200 kilom. de longueur pour ce qui 
coiict'rne la pre^sontation des plans et projets d(5tinitits. 
Concessionnaire dev'ra, dans un deiai de trois inois k partir de 
J.'i date de la remise du Firman de Concession et rechange de 
T)re';i lite. Convention et du Caldcr de;:^ Charges (et apres r;if- 
cor!ip!i«.3ement des stipulations de hArt. 35) presenter uj 
iMini.dere d/.s Travaux Publics les plans et projets coin]>lots 
a|.'Vcs etudes definitives et conform6ment aux prescriptions du 
Cahier (Jharges de l.i premiere section dhine longueur de 
2^0 kiknn . purtant de Konia ot pa.ssaiit par ou aussi pres (rue 
p<; sible de Karamau et d’Eregli conformement au trace de la 
li. lie de Pagdad. Quant aux autres setious, les [•Ians C 
pvwl is y roliitifs seront lecseules dans un difai dt Unit niois a 
f.sriir de la date h lai(ueili‘ cominene Ta le deiai de (bneession 
de el).ifjra?. Section |.)a,r la mise a ox&ution de- stipulati< ii.s de 
rArt. 35 Miien.utcs m ehm|ue section. 

(>8 p)a e ci, projeLs des rorit etre examim'^ [»ar )e iMinistcre 

et selon le as appvonves tels quels, ou moih'ties, s'i 1 y a bf'U. 

dnua I - d<-lai 'le ti'oi." mol - h partir de I.'V date de pre-rida- 

iioij Pnsse c* uclir', si ]e (iOU\ei Uftri' iit Teijicriel n a ]k's 
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d’olive ct autres, l.erbes, iuscramcnts do musique, mcubics obiets 
do librairie, plombs ouvr<?s, plumes -.-n fer, porcelauies, planter, 
fonvrures, suits, soioriea. sucre, vorrcs a steanne, 

vins, verros de table, caneaux, lamages,_ hv'res, the, iabucs. 
irrainos do pavot, tinctoriales. s^sjimcs, aius, etc. 

35 paras. 

2me Classe. 

Ardoise, charpentes, bitume, coke, cliYboii de boia, chaim;e, 
for brut et ioJn, fers eu barre.s et en plaques, todes, 
pla.iches, luarbres bruts, madriers, pien-es do tadlo, j o sson. 
kies, plomb e.n sauraon, viaudes salee.s, legumes consexxes. 

27 para.s. 

3me Cla.s.se. 

Terre glaise, briques, tuiles, paille. son, bois a bri)lei- cailloux. 
idz c<5r^alcs, chaux, charbon de tone, cendres, bu ines, funui s, 
pi^rrcs dcwna^onukie, argilo, plfdre, terres a chaux. pav.?.s et 

axitre.s, sel, sable et legumes iiais. 

22 paras. 

'Poutefoi^ le^ ccreales a transiwrtor par wagons compleis »ur 
a,.s u,.n inr.'Aures J !I00 kilo.,.c.lr«.,, p,>. 

50 kitf. rf potr u„ paicours "® *“ 1>“ '*'' ' 

Fniis acoossoires. 


inotreH. 


Kn dehors du tarif, il .sera p^ix^u pour chaque expeditu"- 
1 un droit donirgistreuieut do 20 paras» 2 .• 
kn ” e^st-a-diro 1« paras par fraction mdivisible do 50 IJg 

iria cst '«»™'>» 

3“ un droit de magasmage de 10 paias. onlevecs dans 

ii,divi.i}>le. de 50 klg. {s-xur los rnarchan.lu. s "i*;" 
le'^ 43 heures qui suivront la mise a la po.ste ^ . . ,, 

au dktinatairo, 4” un droit de 20 paras par fraction indivisible 
de 100 klg. pour tout pesage fni’liksiKUitairc 'qKi' sui 
.uande de lOxpMiteur et du destmaioire et dont to usuU.it 
scrait iLicoiuiu conforir.o au premier it.'.sage. 

DlKSfivalit'-ns. 

t.SnTi--w la. i. p®®*,;* ,«5i; » 

aU*;>‘Uioijil<' do ^ ^ n*po 


1 ] • poari c! etro ioiiuo yU 
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transporter des rnoKSses indivisibles pesant plus de 5000 klg. 
et n&essitant i emploi d’un materiel spc^cial; si elle proud sur 
elle le transport et le factage de masses de ce poids, le.s frais et 
conditions de transport et de faetage seront determines de gre 
a gre par les deux parties. 


Tarif X. 

Asswra/roces. 

I^s marchaiidises assurdes paieront les frais supplemontaircs 
d avSsurance siiivants: 

Marcbandises d'une valeur de 500 piastres transportdes 

a petite vitesse . . . . . Ps. 1,20. 

Alaicb.indises dune valeur de 500 piastres transportdes 

a grande vitesse . . . ' . . Ps. 4 

Pagages de voyageuis, voitures, chevaux et autres, 

d une valeur de 1000 Ps. . . . Ps. 2 


Tarif XL 


Traiits k>pecumx; taxe (h percev.oir po/r kilomhtre. 


Locomotives avec wagons de siiret^ . . .Ps. 15 

Wagon salon . . . . . . Ps. 10 

Wagon voyageur . . . . , Ps. 5 

Wagon ordinaire . . . . , Ps. 2,20 

Pour tout essieu en plus dc 2 essieux par wagon . Ps. 2,30 
Pour chacjue demi-heure d attcnte cn plus du temps 

lndi(pie dans Titin^raire . . . . Ps. 460 

Minimum k percevoir par kilometre pour un train 

.sp(^cial . . . . . . Ps. 35 

Minimum k percevoir pour tout train sp^-cial . Ps. 700 


Les la> ‘ • ei-desvsus ne sont pas susceptibles des reductions 
pf'iv’iies 111 TOre V. 

Si la taxe a percevoir d«^s voyageurs, b^tes et bagagea trans- 
jM)rt& par train spi^cial cst inf^riem-e la taxe ([uaui’ait produit 
le 'arif p.sr train ordinaire, le Concessionnairo j ourra applitjucr 
le tarif ordinaire. La dcmande d’un train sp^^cial doit ctre 
au moins 24 lieures a ravauce. 




\ 


Ar r’^'i.F. 22. - Pour IcB fivaluatlrnis faire confermdment aux 
taiils s|;'‘e.ifir*.*’ pJuH luiui. et ^ ceux .V intervenir, le i st 3 

(:oiv^,i(P'feoioiuti (a quarauUenje partie de la piasli-e, et Ir. ] 
) ia parlie de. la Livi'P TunpH*. i 

'ToutciVis, \i) (..ttnec'ssionnaire sera +enu daccopi<a' tuutvs I(‘.s * 

avaiit cmiu.. dans rFrepirc, au cIjh* ge fix*- par 1(‘ ^ 

i Vest S’. 



CAHIER EES CHARGES. 


§i 


Akticle 23 — Tous bestiaiix, marchandides, objets et cc^rt^ales 
non spmfcsdaua lea articles precedents seront assimilfe pour 
la perception de la taxe, a la classe avec laquelle ils out le plus 
do rapiooifc. 

Article 24 —Tous les tarifs, qu’ils soient gen^raux, speeiaux 
on proportiounels ou diffei’cntiols, sont apphcables a cous les 
. voyageurs ct expdditeui-s sans distinction. En outre, ces tarifs, 
aviint d’etre appliquds, seront soumi.s a 1 approbation du Gou- 
verneinent Imp&al. En cas d’urgence, ces tarifs ^urront 6tro 
appliqu(Ss, en les notifiant au Ccminissaire Imperial, avant lap- 
probation par le Gouvernement. 

Article 25.—II est fonnellenieut iuterdit au Goncessionnahe 
de passer tout traitti particulier ayant pour objetd Reorder cles 
reductions dea prix iiidiquds dams les tai-ids. loutetois, cet c 
interdiction ne s’appHque pas aux truites a passer av.e k- 
Gouvernement ImpTrial. Les pauvres et indipnts ^ront, pi 
pieces lustiticatives deliyriies par les Autorites locales, trans- 
portea fi nioitiij du Pari f en i igueui . 


TITRE V. 

STIVUI.ATJONS BELATIVE.S X DIVERS SERVICE.S. 

Article 2(j.—En temps do paix comine cn temps de gn ire, 
I.. Gorice Hionuaiiv mettra h la disposition du tmuveniemcnt 
ImnSram- la requisition terite des Aiitoritp uuld.ureH, tenU-s 
les viu res et auh-es nuit^riels ct moyens de tranpiort.s tou.c.s 
k s fot < m te Gouvernement aura a exp4her par le (. keimn de 

Anne, de t.mro, a la llotte. .V la poheo et i\ la ,cndnim_. u., 
ainsi quo flea zaptics et volouteines, leurs 

tonte sone do matek-iel, munitions d.-g'.mrro et appie-visionn 

tooi" 1« <i"«von.c>n™t 

.*Ti main la direction de la avec non makiicl ct . o. i 

1 (W »»ns seroiit feitci>, tant eii tompH (.k> pj >c 

*r,; i>‘"- e- ‘■“''T 

to " ; ,.,t “i, «. .,ui co,.ner.». l.« olB'*'™ r'' ''7 l'“ 

I 1 iiii ivt du taiif • de memo, 1 <^ marGtiGl t 

“sr xp* 


■lib 
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portoront avec aux et dans le wagon on ils se troiiverent, auronb 
droit au transport gratuit de 30 kilogrammes de bagages par 
hoinme. Ces bagages pouiTont etro composes des articles 
suivants. 

Fusils, havresacs, gibcrnes sacs .a pain, bidons, vetements, 
chaussures, batterie de cuisine, materiel d'anibulance, matc^riel 
crarnmrier, de marechal ferrant, de pansement pour les chevaux, 
instruments de chirurgie, m<‘dicaments, tentes, pelles: pioches, 
Jiaches, instruments de musique, ainsi que les vivres ndcessaires 
aux homines pendant leur voyage en chemin de fer. 

Toutefois, dans Ic cas ou le Gouvernement Imperird en ferait 
la demande, le Concessionnaire sera tenu de passer avec le 
Ministere de la guerre une Convention specials pour les trans- 
poii:.s et expeditions militaires, conformement aux regies dtablies 
a cet cgard dans les autres pays. 


AiiTiCLE 27. —Le Gouvernement jouira aussi d’une reduction 
an tiers du tarif pour le transport des detenus et condamnes, 
aiimi quo de leurs gardiens; k cet effet, Ic Concessionnaire sera 
tenu de mottre. a sa disposition lorsqu’il le requerra, le nombre 
de eoiiipiirtimenis necossaires dans les voitures de deuxiJime ou 
troisieme classe, des trains ordinakes. 


Aktjcle 2S. —Les fonctionnaires ou agents du Gouvernement 
clpvrgc^s de rinspection ou controlc et de la surveillance do la 
construction et dc rexploitati >n du chemin de for, ainsi que ](‘s 
em[)lovoH de VAdministration des Telegraphes et des Contribu- 
timis indiroctes soront transporters gratuitement dans les voi- 
tures/Jo la Compagnie. Le mati^riel telegraphique des lignes 
de TElat sera transports avec une reduction de 20% sur le 
tarif. 


Airncr.E 2t‘. La Compagnie est teniie d’etlectuer gratuito¬ 
il ant. dans les trains ordinaires de<^. voyageurs, le tranB|_K)rt dos 
v^ilises postales plomb<5es aceon,^ agn^es des agents nm\ssairiM 
an sfj.”5ce; a cet efiVtt, ello reservera, dans eliat^ue train de 
VOVagent’s, un on plusieiirs compartimeiits de vuitnres de 2me 
cla-e. (oneurrcnce dune voiture ontimv, snivant quelle 

on SL-ia rt.qiiise par Je Gouvernement. 

Thins le eus on ) Administration Iirqa^^riale de> Tostes ferait 
(lonstruire un wagon spcToial appruprie au trans[)ort do lu post(‘ 
et le livrerait n la Compag.uie, )a (N.mpegnie -era tenuo de 
I'atteler a sos ir.ains et de le transporter gratiiit ..ment. 

fiC CoiiCessioniiaii e no pourra accepter auenn sorvics' jjostal 
anger d^ius une auU>ris;ition preatable du Gmjvci’ncmont. 
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CAHIER DES CHARGES. 



-^nLiiTlCLE 30.—Lc Concessionnair© cst oblige de faire circuler, 
iournellement, an moins un train niixte dans eliaque sena ^ 

Ell dehors de co train niixte, la Socict(^ dtabhra entre Haiclai- 
Pacha et Alep ct vice-versa, au moins un train express direct 

par semaine. . ^ i. 

Au moins toutes les deux seinuines, ce tiUiu express direct 
seiu prolongv' jusuu’au Golfe Pei-sique et vice-versa. 

La Nitesso nioyenne de ce irain sur le r^seau taisant 1 objet 
do la pr&ente convention, ne sera pas iufdrieure a 45 kilometres 
a riienre, arrets compris, et ce pendant les cinq premieres annees 
coinpt(?es a partir de la mise en exploitation de la ligue piinci- 
pale toute entiere. 

Apres lexpiration des dites cinq annCes, la vitesse moyenne, 
arrets compris, de ce train direct, ne sera pas inferieure a 60 

kilometres. i 

La SociA(5 dtablira en autre, si 1 importance du trahc eu 
ddmontre la n^cessite, des trains directs comprenant des voituivs 
de I. et II. Classes, dont la\dtesse moyerme entre Haidar-iacha 
et le Golfe Persujuo et \dce-versa, ne sera pas infdrieure a 40 
kilometres a Theure. 


Lc prt^scnt Caliier des Charges a et^ conform.^ment a I’l^de 
promulguci par Sa Majeste Imp<<nale le Sultan fait eu double. 

6igm5 et i?cliange h. 

20'FLWTier 1318. 

Constantinople, le — 


Certifie confonne I’orip^nal. ^ 

Le Directeur du Bureau de iVaduotimi ^ 
du Miniature du Commerce et des IVavaux Pubites. 


(8.) MOUHIB. 


(S.') ARTHUR GWINNER. 
(8.1 KUR'i' ZANDER. 

(8.) HUGUENIN. 


(s.) ZIHNI. 
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STATUTS. 

La sotiiisignte Soci4t6 du Chemiu de fer Ott<^inan d'Anatolie 
a Constantinople : 

En vue de r^aliser la Concession accord^e la Societ(5 du 
C hern in de fer Ottoman d Anatolic susnominee, par Convention 
en date du 20 F(^,\TL’ier/5 Mars 1903 (1318) pour la construction 
et 1 exploitation de la ligne de Koniah a Bassorah et ombranche- 
meuts, ainsi rjue toutes les d4pendances dudit Chemin de fei 
accM.ude jmr le Gouvernement Inip^rial Ottoman et des engage¬ 
ments (|u’elle comporte, forme une Soci6te Aiionyme Ottomant^ 
f(Ui sera soumiso aux clauses et conditions suivantes; 


TITRE L 

rumiATjoN i:t objet de la sociETii:, d^xomixation, siege. 

AbI’ICLE 1.—11 cst forme cTitre la soussigneo et tons ios 
propri(5tairc3 des actions ei-apres creees, une Societe Aia;»nyine 
OHomane ayant pour objet de construire, administrer et ex¬ 
ploiter les lignes du chemin do fer indiqin^os dans la Conven¬ 
tion et (Jahier des Cliarges ^chaiig^s en date du 20 F6vrier/ 
5 Mars 1903 ri 318) entre le Gouvernement Imperial Ottoman 
et la 8ociet4 du Chemin de fer Ottoman d Anatolie, confornn^- 
Tueui aux stipulations de la dite Convention et Cahicr des 
Charges. l^a Society j^ourra aussi s’int^re.sser par achat do 
titio'i a des Soci^t6s nouvelles ou dt'ija existnntesde eonstr uction 
et d'exploitation de ehemins do fer clans rEmpirc Ottoman. 

Article 2.— Li 8oci6te prend la d^HOiniaatioii de: 

8c)e'iete Imperialo Ottomanodu Chemin do fer de Bagdad ot 
s«na soumise a-ux lois et regleinents de I'Empire en qualite de 

fcieb' (dtornane. 

Artr'I.e 3.—i^a 8ocie(/‘ a '^on siege k Constantinople, et 
}»our! .L ! r)lir des suceur.sales dans toiitii autre ville do rEmpii>^ 
Ott H reliuiigcr. 

AC/ncja: 1. I,a (liif />e de la S<arie(c ert iix^ea 99 annees, sauf 
h'fei mIc .li.s.solijf ion ai^(’cipce ou de prorog; tioo. (.eile duree 
ser.'j pro]«. n I'Art, 2 dt: la Coinoution cii 

date dii VO jr^vtierAi Mars 1IM)3 (1318). 
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►STA X u i o. 

TITRE II. 



APrORT ET 'rRAX.SFERT DE L.A COXCF::>SIOX A LA SOOIETE. 


Article 5.—La Socidt^ du Choniin do for Ottoman d’Ana- 
tolie appoi'ke a la uouvelle Socidtd, la concession qni lui a eto 
octroyoe par le Gouv’eruement Imperial Ottornati, a\x’e tons les 
droits, privileges et avantages y attaches ou en ddrivant, et la 
nonvello Soci^t^ devienfc titulaire et proprietaux de la vlito 
Concession et se trouve substitnee a tons les droits et obliga¬ 
tions du Ooncossionnaire. Toutefois, la Societe du Chemin de 
for Ottoman d'Anatolie garde pour son propre coinpte exclusif 
les droits et obligations qui ne regardent que les aneiennes lignes 
et notammcnt coux do ces droits ot obligations qui dticoulent des 
Articles 2. 33 et 37 de la Convention du 20 FevTier/5 Mars > 903 
(1318). Remise sera faite par la SocieHe du Chemin de for Otto¬ 
man clAuatolie a la nouvxlle Societti des Firman, Conventions, 
actes et documents ((uelconques concernant la Concession. 


y'RTlcl.E 0.—Le fonds .social sc compose du capital-actions 
et des oidigations qui seront ernisea ulterieurement .scion le.s 
besoins r^'sultant de rapplication des ciansas et conditions des 
actes de concession. Le capital-actions initial de la .SiK.*i(he 
est III- Francs: 1 .",000,000.—soit :\lark: 12,2IO.OO(). -<nt 
Livi- Sterling: liOO,000.—di vise en 30,000 Actioms an uion- 
tant nominal de Francs: oOO.—. soit Murk: 408.—, soit Livr .s 

Sterliin-- 20._, chaeune. Le capital-actions pouiTa eire auu- 

Mcntt- Oc .aO' ' par l Assombltie Generale. 

La V uiete du Chemin de f r Ottoman d’Anato]' --onwriiv 
{0°'^ dll eapital-uetions; ees ae’ions seront uialicnahle.s ■ t la 
Soeii te du Chemin de for Ottoman d'Auatolie m- p.ui. ra ;.as 
hV'U MiTis lo coiis''nti:iih ni In Gouvolih Jitc- l liupcrii . 

OttxDinr-j. ’ 1 1 . -i " 

Lc '.MfUVc^riieint^iit iuipcrial OttofLcni <iu . *i Ic u’Oii tj 

Fousrrirc JiJh'ua coucunt'iioe tlo lO/i du enpiud-actions. 

Au'Ht i.E 7. ^La. Suciete lu- sera cK ifuitiveiueiii cunsliuiec 
nu: la sunstuip^lon de la Dotaliti'd’^ capit a et ic vers- ,cut 

(ill ifXL'ine de co capdal. 

\)i'r provisoirojs 

iousiaptciir?) pour cLrc :rliau)i:r 

,'C!° uati'-t- vlu (*.' lOir, itOls 

nraious* souscrncs pai- la Soci' Ic du u t.c io* OttAu- .n 

d'/^uaiade vost^TOui, iiiscii: k an de ccUb 


(‘oii^Lataiil les 


dc'd dds aj'rds 

If 


iU'seiiauAS s rouL 
eeutre ck s dl c-. 


■fdi(d 


s .sciious s( ro?u‘ ■ idgi 
. df-Lismd cu jyanaais 


a line 
t ^ a nii.d 


ibiirt (. u lUF’s cl lie Taalri* 
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APl'JiNi>ICES. 


§L 


9i/^ rf:.^ants seront appeJes au fur et i mcsurc des 
conforrn^ment aiix decisions du Conseil 

moins, dans plusieurs jomnaux officiels ou non, se publiant a 
Constantmople ou dans d autres pays. ^ 


u 8—Les titres sont nominatifa jusqu’au paienieut de 

montant des actions; leur ndgociation ne peut 
ax oir heu avant le vei-sement du premier dixieme. La n(<<r4ia- 
tiou sopore par un transfert sur ](;s registres de la Socidtd,'’sicrri6 
par le Coneessionname et le cddant et I’un des administrateurs • 
mention de co transfert eat faite sur le titre. 

Apres leur liberation de moitid les actions seront au porteui-. 


Article 9.~Toute action est indivisible a I’dgard de la Societe 
qm n en reconnait aucan fractionnement. o(.eicte 

Les hdritidrs ou ayants cause d’un actionnaire ne pouvent 
poui quel(]ue motif que ce soit, provoquer I’apposition des 

'^aleursde la Socidtd, ni ^mmisce- en 


_ iij a 1JLI1I111KC0’’ pri 

aucune maniere dans son administration; ils doivent, iiour 

cf luv fl^rf<iroits sen rapporter aux inventaires sociaux 
«.t aux ddhberations de 1 Assemblde Gdndrale. 


Auticle 10.—lout versement en retard porte intdret de 
plem droit en favour de la Socidtd raison de 6^ per an 
a compter du jour de Texigibilit-d et .sans aucune mise en 


Article 11. 


. , -A ddfaut de paieinent des versements a leurs 

Vs'r/Tfnna ^ ^ocidtc poursuit les ddbiteurs et peut faire veridre 
<ey actions en retara. 



, . ' I-''<^eue :i la vente aes actions pour le eoini 

-U.Tiiture ui formahtd jud;r;iau-e; cette vente a lieu dan.s les 
O'.urseM (le Comstantmople ct de Berlin et dans d’autres Ixmi-.se^^ 
N. actions sent cotdes, et dans le cas coiitraire aux enebdres 

I'UbJvjiios. 

i vei.lus deviennent nuls do plein droit' il 

rum!'nouveaux .sous les memc.s 

J.! j.ii -. la. di v.M.b:* .s iuiput" dans !.is Lrmes do droit Mir 

r r' |■a<^tiolmaire exproprid, qiii roste 

I de la dirfm. uco oi> profiio do rexeddent. 
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STATUTS. 



TITRE III. 

ADMINISTRATION DE LA SOCIETI?:. 

Artiole 12.— La Soci^t^ e.<?t admimstr(?e par iin Cousoil 
d’Administration compose d’au moins 11 Membres. An inoims 
trois Membres du Comseil d’Administration seront uommcs par 
la Societedu Cliemin de fer Ottoman d Anatolie qni excreera 
ce droit par son Conseil d’Adiiiinistration. Les aiitres . 
trateurs seront nomm^s par lAssembl^e Generale. 
Membres du Conseil d’Adrninistratiou seront sujets Otio- 

"' lc Conseil d’Administration se reunit i\ Constantinople. 

Articv e 13.—La dur^e des fonctions des membres du Con.s..il 
d’Administration est de trois ans; la premiere annee sera 
calcuk^e i\ partir de la constitution de la S(Knit<5 .Risquji 
cloture de TAssemblde Gemlralo Ordinaire qui suivra 1 c .pir- 



spouente I’expiration de rexcrcico cony-spondant. 
se renoin'elle cha<iue annek par la .sortie d uu ti.'ns do .ses membres. 

- aumics et en.suite par voic dancionuote. Dans le 
Les membres sortants peuvent toujmir.-a arc i. du... 

AHTica. ly -y 0^11 

?,”r™ar moi«. ' u. pr«.,.nc. da P'V';. 

»,ir pri»A'‘u majotif de? ..ie., 

elle est r(*iet(5e. 

\R-. i, T.E Ib.-Les deliberations sont conpbitoes 
verbaux transcrits sur uu registre .^p-'cial ^ J 

Adminislratcurs qui y out pns p.’.v 1. y ' coj ■ ' ^ ^ j 

de eos ddiln:aatio:i.s pour fane loi, doiveut d • i„ I. 

b.-,^s;dem du A ou cebn qu* 

AR-ir-.L l(i.-Cb.Km= Aaminidrat.mr dmt. 

a'.: lio iria!ivnai*lA- pi -‘i- 
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^ seront frapp^ea d’un timbre incliqnant I’inulienabilitc et 
•postes dans la Caisse Sociale. 




Article 17 .- 


1 de vacance par dec6s, demLssion ou auti'e 

cause, Je Conscd pourvoit provisoirement au remplacement 
juyu a la prochame As,sembl^e Gcindrale qui precede SlV^ectiou 


Article la— Chaque annde le Conseil nomme parmi sea 
mcmibres un Pr.<sident et un ou plusieurs Vice-Pr(isidente. 
im caa d absence du President et des Vice-Pr&ideuts le 


Article ly.—-Lea Administrateurs qui resident h I’Etrano-cr 
et ceux qui aeront aecidentellement absents, peuvent se fidre 

par un do leurs Collegues, 
Ic sieS*^ celui-ci puiase rciunir plus de trois votes y compris 


Articm 20.—Le Conseil a les pouvoirs lea plus <5teudus pour 
1 adinuustration aes bien.s et affaires de la Soci(jt4; il pent niCnie 
ran -iger et compromettre, il arrete les comptes qui doivent 
?e*^diT^dSes G^nerale et propose les repartitions 

Li,> Prc;sident du Conseil d'Administration ropr^sente. soit 
porbonnellement, .soit par un mundataire, la Societ(< en iastice 
taut en demandant qu en defendant. 


nonvoir?f.,^^’~^'^ ^ ddl^guer tout on partio de scs. 

! o«.0 c, ses membres. par un mandat spcciu) 

IKiui les objets d(<termin4s ou pour un temps d^termiiiA ^ 

I peutausfii les dekiguer, pour I’expfidition des aflairc.s oou- 
i allies. une ou plusieurs personnes prises en dehors de s< n 


j>inte 

.sein 


re^oivent des Jetons d. 
piChcnr.o dont la - .'ileur est hxec par rAssenibk^e Ge-ierale 

® • quote-part qui leur est allouet- dans t s 


TITRE JV 


ASSEMBLED G.:"nehaLE. 


r( 


Ai;Tu:, f. pa—L’Asseu.bl 
■pri'Sente I'lin; versalib' de? 


o vT'jnei'sle ’‘.'guliiiremont eonslitutk 
aetionnairts. 




STATUTS. 

" Articit- ‘’i—Il est tenu uno Assemblce 04nerale Oi;dinaire 
ARliCLr, - • , /.nurint des six premiers mois. Le lieu 

chaquo amide ^J”;"conseil d’ALinistratioa. 

de la luumon est i pa , ^ | convoqude extra or- 

Article ‘> 5 —L'Asseinbldc Gdndrale se compose cte action- 
nairos qui possedent, soit it titre de propndtaire, soit a titrc e 

a droit a au=.«l d, 

voix. 

AimcLP, 26.-Les convocations dcivent ate Wto |Mr m »™ 
annoned par la voic do la pres*, un mots an moms avaot 1 >po.in. 
de la rdnnioii, ainsi qu’d est indi<iue <i 1 Ai . 

ArticIoE -L’Asscmblde e.strd<julieremc.ntt«nafcitiieelorsque 
IcSm'S pf aent. on repr-WntS rd.m«out lo ,n.rtd„ tonds 

' •Rasp le auai-t du fonds social est roprdscutd, tous 
Pour ® ^ de prendre part i\ I’Aascmbl^e soiit. 

tiX'Sord^ lieu .ninso 
rt ,m mois an plnsd intervalle ot Icsconvocations penvent ncu. 

fiuU‘s 4 UC vim:^ jours ii Tavanco. 

Akticle 2S.—UAsserableo Gtlncrale est piy.sid«‘y lo I is 
nideut du Consoil ou k aou defaut par un Ad.miinstrn j ur i .sii, 

^''”)inx*^’derplu.s foi+s actiomiaircs prdsenti. ivmphsseivt lea 

fmictiona de eorutateurs. 

Lt Bureau ddsi^iiie le seer. iaive, 

AimcLV. 29.--Les ddlibdratioi.-- sont prises i\ la n-;-,lore - d«K 




Lonlre du kau- est :ureU- par ' wonst'i 

11 n'yrst plorlc .,o ■ Ics ,,r.,.o.i,l.,ns Jo t op^ ■ ^ 

•lies qui lui aiir 'iit dtd eomimmi.iuev^ .! ul au 
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Ifi reunion avec la .signature d’actionnaiies representant 
au moins 10% du capital. 

II no peut etre ini.s en deliberation que les objets portds k 
rord’-e du jour. 


Akticlr 30.—L A.s.5einblde Gdn^rale ddsignera, soit parini les 
actionnaires, .soit parmi les personnes ^trangferes !\ la Societe, 
ujt oil plusieurs comniissaires cbargfe de la veb'ification des 
comptes. 


Aeticle 31.—L’Assemblee G^n^rale annuelie entend le rapport 
que ie Couseil doit lui repri^senter chaque ann^e sur la situation 
de.s affaires de la iSocidt(?, et celui des comniissaires sur les 
comptes. 

Mile discute, approuve ou rejette les comptes. 

Elle fixe le Dividende. 

Elle nomme les Administrateiirs a reuiplacer. 

Elle d^liberc et statue souverainement sur tous les intdrets 
de la Societe et con fere au Conseil d’Administration tous les 
pouyoirs suppl^ineutaires qui seraient recounus utiles. 

L Assemblde ne pout dx^cider raugmentatioii du capital qu’avec 
une majority r^unissant les deux tiers au moins des actionnaires 
prdseuDj ou representds. 


Artioie 32.—Les deliberations de rAssembl^e Gem^rale sent 
constatces par de-s proces-verbaux inscrits sur un regiatro special 
et signes par le8 mernbres du Bureau. ^ 

Ljio feuille de prc^sence contenant les iioms et domiciles des 
actionnaires mernbres de rAssemblee et le nombre d'actions 
dout chacuii est porteur, est signde par les mernbres presents 
(‘t anncx<5e au proces-verbal pour etre communiqiiee a tout 
ayant droit. 

AjiTiCLE 33.—Les copies ou extraits des deliberatioin. pour 
fairo foj, doivent ^tresignes par le Pr<^.sident du Conseil ou celui 
^joi le remplace. 

Article 34.—Les decisions de TAssembl^e Generale, prises 
en crmforniitc des presents Statuts, S(mt obligatoires memo pour 
les actionnaires absents ou disoideuts. 
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STATUTS. 



TITRE V. 

INVENTAIRES ET COMPTES AXXUELS. 



Article 35.— UaniK^e sociale commence le Janvier et 
finit le 31 D^cembre. 

Par exception le 1"^ Exercice comprendra le temps ccoule 
ontre la constitution definitive dc la Socidte et le 31 D^cembiv 
buivant. 

A la fin de chaque annde sociale il est dresse par les soins du 
Conseil un inventaire general de Tactif et du passif. 

Get inventaire ainsi que le bilan et les comptes sent mis 
k la disposition des commissaires 40 jours avant rAssen\bl(^o 
Gdneralo annuelle. Ils sent ensuite pr^sentes k TAssemblt^e. 

Tout actionnaire ayant droit de prendre part a rAssembl.'e 
pent on prendre communication. 


TITRE VI. 

P.ARTAGE DES BENEFICES ET AMORTISSEMEXT. 

Article 36.—Sur les benefices nets disponibles de cha(|UP 
oxercice ainsi qu'ils resulteront des bilans ^tablis par le Conseil 
d’Admiiiistratiou, on preUevera : 

V) 10% pour le Fonds de Reserve, jusqii’j\ ce quo ccluici 
ait atteint le quart du capital nominal de la Societe. 

2'') le sui-plus sera employ^ pour payer aux Actionnaire^^ 
un premier dividende jusqu’i concuirouce do 5% 
d’interets .sur le montane verse des actions. 

S'") de rexciident ^H^entuel les Adminisirateius roeevror.t 
10% k titre dc tantieme et les Actionnaires auront droit 
an soldo de 90% qui sera r(^parti k titre de di\ddende \ 
.moins <{ue TAssemblce G<'n(b-ale, sui la proposition du 
Conseil d’Administration, ne d&ide Temploi (l\uio part 
de la sommo dispouible it la creation de reserves 
extraordinaires, 

A)iticle 3V.—L’Assemblc^e Gi^n('’rale pourra jinHevor ehaq’io 
annee un tant pour cent sur le.s biuiefices nets pour amoi liv un 
nombre determine dactions a ('dunr par voie d. iiragt, au .s^e-t. 
Les actioio amceties coiitinueront a jouii du divi lendc, mai^ 
n'au3*ont pas droit k Tint'‘ret. 
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TITRE Vn, 



PONDS DE RESERVE. 


Article 38.—Le Fonds de reserve se compose de Taccumula- 
tion des soraines prdlev^es sur les benefices annuels, en con¬ 
formity de TArticle 36. 

I] cst destine a faire face aux d^penses extraordinaires on 
impryvues. 

Article 39.—En cas d’insnfBsance des prodaits d une anoee 
pour donner un intyret on dividende de 5% par action, la 
did’crence pent Stre prelevye sur le fonds de ryserve. 

Article 40.—A Texpiration de Ja Society ct apr^s la liquida¬ 
tion de ses engagements le fonds de rdserve sera partagd entro 
toutes les actions. 


TITRE VIII. 


PROROGATION, DISSOLUTION, LIQUIDATION. 


Artu LE 41.—Le Conseil d'Administration pent, a tonto 
dpOijuc et pour quelque cause (pie cc soit, proposer a rAsKsemblde 
OciuTale convoqude a cot elibt, la prorogation, la disvsolation ct 
la liquidation de la Socic^.td, ainsi que tout pro jet de fusion avec 
d aulres Societds. Toutefois la prorogation ou la fusion, s’il y k 
lieu, ne pourra se faire qu avec I’autorisation du Gouvernement 
Iniperial. 


Ari'ICLE 42. —En cas dc porte des trois quarts du fonds social, 
Admujistrateurs convotpient TAssemblee Gencrale a Tellet de 
^iatcier sur ia question de savoir s*il y k lieu de pronoiiCor la 
dissolutiou de la Socldtd ou de continuer ses operations. 


Ap'I’Icle 43.— A i'opiia ion de )a vSocl(.*t(5 ou en cas de dis- 
ttolu' ‘On anticipde, JAf^;sombIc6 ;de con voqude ivglc le mod(^ 
^1«: li juids-tion et nomine lui ou plusieurd Hquidateurs. 

IVndant la liquidation, les pouvoirs do rAssornbldc^ G(:neral(‘ 
cfnHijMuait comivHi pondam rexi.srrnce dt* la ,Soci('.tc. 

L» .i liquid, b urs peuvi eii \'erf u d'unc dclibyration de cel lo 
A^.sr.ml>l<, i’i av(‘c raut<>risation du (Touveriieraent Tirqx^rial, 
.i ioute SfX'idf/-ou :\ tout particulii * do'^- cboits, 
actions et oi)!?gaii( us de lu S/')ci( te' diyvsoutr*. 


mtsT/f, 




CONVENTION ADDJTIONNELLE, 


_ TICLE 44. — Les Assembl(^os Ocineralcs extraordinaires, 

appel^es a statuer sur les objets indiqii^is an present 
ne seront valablement constituees qu6 si elles r^unissect un 
nombre d'actions reprfeentant la m.oiti(5 au moina du capital 
social. 

Les presents Statnts ont dresses en conformity de Tirado 
Imperial transmis par Tezk^re Grand-V^ziriel en date du 5 
Zilhadjy 1320 et 19 Fdvrier 1318, 


Constantinople, le 


20 Fevrier 1318. 
5 Mars 1903. 


Certifid conforme h, rorigiual. 

Le Directeur du Bureau de IVaduction 
du Minia5U'‘re du Commerce et des Travaux Publics. 


(a) MOUHIB. 

(s.) ZIHNI. 

(s.) AllTHUR GWINNER. 

(s.) KURT ZANDER. (s.) ZIHNI. 

{?.) HUGUENIN. 


CONVENTION ADDITIONNELLE 

I’AlSANr SUITE A LA COKV^ENTION UL 20 Fl^VBlEB 1318/ 
•5 Mars 1903 DU chemix de fee de Bagdad pour la 

CONSTRUCTION DE LA LIGNE DE BAGDAD, A PAEIIR DE L V 
STATION DE BoULUOURI.OU JUSyU’A IJi LOCALlTl?: Dll'E 
Hjsltf, pees DE Mardine, et d’un embranculmeni’ de 
Tel-Habes(3H a Alep. 

L<' Gouvenieiiiont Iinp(?rial a di'cidC’ de proJoiim-v la !ipic do 
Bagda4l dopuis Boul^ourloii jiisijuVi hi <liU- H. lil, wilip'* 

aiix abovds lio MardiTio, ( t do constniire uu ombraiiclieiin nf 
do 'fol-Habesoli a Al>'i , Tai Inttgui ur de cotto b-pi. <*t do 
l oTubranchcnieiit est doiiviioii S-IO kiloiaetvos 

L’f: ioodojit de-s rev f pus ooDt<al( h a la Dotl'' rul-b.pio a_v'ant 





APPENDICES. 


cte au prolongcment de la ligne de Bagdad, la garan 
ces 840 kilometres de ligne sera pay^e sur les exccklents 
Reveniis Concedes a la Dette Publique, k raison de 11,000 
Frs, par kilometre, en confermitd de FArt. 35 de la Convention 
do Bagdad. Etant entendu que si Fexcedent eii question n'est 
];as sumsant pour la garantie de ces 840 kilometres, Finsuffisance 
<jui serait constatee k la fin d'uiie annee sera com bice par les 
premieres recettes des aglinams des vilayets de Koniah et 
d’Adana afterentes a Fann(‘e suivante, ainsi (jue par les premik’es 
recettes des aglinams du vilayet d’Alep, apres deduction de la 
part afFectee au paiement de Findemnite de guerre. 

Quant lux frais d'cxploitation, ils seront garantis en premier 
lieu par les recettes Irutes de ces 840 kilometres, ^tant entendu 
que si les recettes brutes de cette ligne ctaient inferieures au 
chiffre de 4500 Frs. par kilometre stipule a FArt. 35 de la Con- 
V'-ntion de Bagdad, la difference qui serait constatee k la fin de 
Fanu(5e sera rcglee, elle aussi, sur Fexeddent des revenus con- 
C'^dcs a la Dette Publique affects k la garantie de la ligne, si 
Icdit cxo(^dent y sutlit; et, dans le cas contraire, la clilfcrerioe 
sera, de uu"mc que Finsuflisance de la garantie, combl^^e par les 
}>j*emierevS recettes des aglinams des trois vilayets en question 


§L 


do Fann(5e suivante. 

Bien que, suivant les stipulations de FArticle 3 de la Con¬ 
vention du 20 F^vrier 1318/5 Mars 1903, les plans et projets 
des sections a construire doivent etre prdsentt^s au Mniistere du 
Commerce et des Travaux Puldics dans un delai de hiiit mois a 
pjirtir de la date laquelle commcncera le delai de concession 
de cliaquo section, apres mise k execution des stipulations de 
rarficle 35 afFerentes k ladite section, et ((ue les plans et pro jets 
on question doivent etre examines et approuves par Icdit 
Ministci c dans un ddlai de trois mois k partir de leur presenta¬ 
tion, comiiie. il no serait pas possible de cojopldter les dtudes 
dans le d(Uai de Jniit mois pre /u a Farticle 3, 11 a etc ddeide (juc 
lr!s vlans et prqjcts de la panic comprise entre Boulgourlou-Tel- 
Habescli et Alep seront prdaeiitds au Ministerc du Commerce ct 
rles Travaux Publics dans un delai dkm an, comptd k partir de 
la date do Fdcliangm dc la presente Convention Additionnellc, 
quo Ifs plans et nrojetsde la partie comprise entre Tel-ILibescli 
et fJebf sercnit ])rt*sci)t js dans uti delai de trois aiis, toujours 
comptd a portir de Ja meme date; rjuo lo ddlai pour Fapprobation 
des plans tA piojeis par Icdit aMinistdre sera portd k qiiatro 
mojo ; f,i oue Is construction de ces Hii) kilometres d»i ligne sera 
acho\r'f dians un ddlai dc Kuit ans compte a parfir de la dale d(; 
F*:eliaiig.' de la pj-dyeiite Conveutioy. AdditionnelFc 

be S '] > ier* d-s Oldigations a dmtttre en conPjrmitd de FArt. 
35 (It^ !«l ( '>n\i idion du cla-min de fer de Bagtlad pour I’cxo'cu- 


WNt$T/f^ 
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CONVENTION ADDITIONNELLB. 



tion des 840 kilometres de lio-no susmt ntioiines, sera regl(5 par 
line Convention specialo simultaniiment avec la presente Con¬ 
vention Additionnelle. 

La pre'sente Convention additionnelle a, conformenient a 
I’lrade Imperial promulgud par Sa Majesty Impdriale le' Sultan, 
did faite en double, signee et dchangde a Constantinople 


le 3 Djdmazi-ul-Ewcl 1326. 
ie'MMCTsIiXOuin 1908). 


Certifid conforme h> roriginal. 

Le Chef du Bureau de Traduction 
du Miuistbre du Commerce et des Travaux Publicd. 


(s.) BOGHOS. 


Socidt6 imperiale Ottomane du chemin 
de fer de Bagdail, 


(s.) ED. HUGUENIN, 


A drninistmteur-Di^Ugu^. 


Sceau du Ministdre du Co\nmcj:-e 
et des Travaux Tublics, 


(s.) ZIHNI. 


(s.) HELFFEEICH, 


AdniinUtrateur. 










PB12^TED UV WILUAJki Bf^CKWOOD AND IJONU 


WNiST/fy 








wmr/fy 


BV THE SAME AUTHOR, 



THE 

MARCHES OF HINDUSTAN. 

The Record of a Journey In Tliibet, Trans-Himalayan India, 
Chinese Turkestan, Russian Tnrkcstan, and Persia. 

Published by Aiessrs Wm. Blackwood & Sons at 21s. net. 


*.ber<icen Free Pre^s.—“The.stor> of Mr FraMrV. pcrFor.ul adventures quiclclj' cu 
chaiuti the reader and carries him on.a >'tory e^sceedingly wolJ told.’* 

Academy,- ‘ Thh. ia delightful record of u jounioy. The talc of hii li-fivd i>j told 
wit!- on atlinirable House of pri portion......there is au of v.nnhonu' detail 

.iC may fairly ho caid that among tl.e hid paces that tbo hook Leutains then, is 

not one dnll page.evokes aomo beautllnlly tiescriptivv- \Ynting. ...a wj v fttHcin- 

iitiug hook.*’ ' 

Army and Navy Gazette.—“ Wc would emphatically commend it to our reader a 
hook they vvill appreciate and cn^jev.” 

AthenoDum.— “No other volume -/ith-which we are owinainted contains such admir¬ 
able and liic Uke repu r entations of Thibetan jteoine. We Y»armly couiniei.d ;dr 
Frascr'b ;.>Pnirahlo work." 

Binoingliam Poat.—*‘An uniiauuHy detailed chapter on polyandry may 1-ouetuf s ''ud 
this p> rtioi. of the l.'ook abonuds with ra.Utcr.<i that will lie now to rn ai> ^ 

Vf adei‘-of travel. Mr Fracer ffiowi to iiave ,'Ot well within ik- veil vf dome l:c 
life in the regions he tr.'iverct i. ' 

•Country Life.—** .fiie of tie- most fascinating and rojuanlic Vl •. rd*.^ cf 1; u d iii the 

iv.i .d }>iil)li lied iur some ‘line past.’' 

Graphic.—“Mr hYascr is a fortihh. and p!; Luicaque . .a'. vu dl, 1. - 

ra-)SK. -.•. 0 - the saving {Tiact* of humour,” 

News.—“Mr i la er has 'tvnn us a very interi.ding ho-i , lillcd v.-.n an 

Q variety of faett thrown together in the tivo liundicd pa^vs- wLi. li make iqi flm 

present work.tin' ,,vurney through the many nrq c; ■ .orm - .n easy un.l 

\dcusant pilgrim ige.” 

Dally Telegraph,^—“Tl'c book aiqii/ds to oil of kma.— p* Mu j,..t |. i , il< • 

Kohlierj the ct: n<jini.-<r, nod the mtbrotHrdogist, ;:ut,flbr»vi 11 .Oid hefof .11, wilt 
faseiurde travellmf* i f the intelligent kind, and ih f uiJ) m ' nnri i.. o h -ig vh,' 
love travel and advci turc; indeed ono could li.i.ill.v iu -.- iu j ' i .\u, .r .i v.um 
dippiisi' into this enLraiicing volume with.out hiuimg h» nu Jiiug of ui.jni! '’i 
interest.” 

Dundee Advertiser. “Tt is no ei-travagnnt t onipUm. nl t ' . »y thst tb''-rl iry id .!•? 
ji^urney onu of llio roo.st la a tnotiiig and iUumiiuitin.: rcco; of trav >1 V ’s 
cvci boon publiHi.r 1.” 

Pvognphical Journal.-“The con'.li'.ting intervslH » f ai nd Hu 'm, iii :c 

titi.iiied v.ith .shroNuluc^f^ ami imjiarlialitv.iciusrl ■ • ■ Pc.. / Imvc ?• ap i 

valuu un i bigiii.'•'anec. 'J'hc tiuvellcrH diniy kep iIk oyn a i 'n'li q' ^ 

trained ; Mocne-v, s.-mKry, hardf-h!;.- , pliM .j:as, all io . h vit’ 

much HCi irn,. y aivd no IKtle hiniiour. ' 

laqgow CitUftu.—‘* Ml 1' r.isi r kim- wlist ‘a put m bk- i: v. ‘Md = lill, he kn.* ’ 
"ha! * IcMvi- 1 *. !,. ‘'I'jjo’iais ..c !>f ni'jduitt.Ui * will 1); li lik'd vdth 1 ■ tijn 
.i' \u 'j,. ^ who must 111. '-siifisut wit^^ drisiniii ^; I.y llir uu *. ml a ^ 

- ‘*1 ili*pc*‘to convey v;ijy id' H 'sf Iho hudivn ;bi* k uh/ 

Herald.- “Mr 1 MiAcr hr..*, douf snf.i.lajjiiid ■ nr<:: ; ; lah 

bni.'.i,; • un.i trustwo th;' • ketch Of ths '.‘ c C paa-i- 'urf •? v. ;■ ih: 

'Uilii v V.'i.iici.” 














Japan Chronicle. —“.the book i« writtcD in a style that will captivate the attcn 

tion of all, both old and young. Mr Praser is gifted with an easy style, couple<l 
with a pawky Scotch humour, ^vhich enables him to clothe the varied incidents 
abounding in’bis book with that personal interest excited by the vivA voce naiTatioi 
of a friend, and tho reader almost imagines that he is accompanying the writei 
through all his vicissitudes and experiencing his compensatioiis, so vivid is thd 
scries of pictures conjured up in the mind.” 

Liverpool Courier.—**.emphasises very entertainingly and shrewdly the human 

aspect.a very valuable and sprightly record of travel.” 

Liverpool Daily Post.—“Mr Fraser describes vividly and with charming unconven- 
tionality what he saw. Indeed, for a combination of amusing observation, graph’C 
description, and useful information, this charming book of travel few, it any, 
rivals.” , . ,, , , 

Manchester Courier.—**.this book is a striking contnbution to public knowledge. 

Mr Fra.'ier’s geneml style of writing is cheery and breezy—.at times too e.x]3res3ivel3 
breezy—while here and there it assumes a poetry and dignity not unsuitable to th« 
sublimity of those magnificent natural features through which his wanderin,'-f 
led him.” 

Manchester Guardian.—“.able, observant, well-informed, and humorous.” 

Newcastle Chronicle.—** Mr Fraser, in this bulky volume, places the general read- 
under a debt of gratitude for the lucidity and conciseness with whieli he has h 
bare the weakness"and strength of our military position in India.” 

Pali Mall Gazette.—*‘This interesting work throws valuable light upon problems 
particular interest at the present moment.” 

Pioneer.—“ Mr Fraser v/ritea modestly, and though wo mav not agree with all his co 
elusions, there is ovrry justification for congratulating him on the production of 
very readable volume.” 

Scotsman,—** One of the best books of travel that have appeared for a long time.... 

Mr Fr.vser is a dclightfid narrator, and his book is rich in amusing incidents ar 
sliTowd observations, and is enlivened by an increasing flow of genial and humorous 
comment. The romance and adventure of mountaineering and exploration and 
lonely wandering among half-civilisod i»eople8 have rarely been better Jlustrated. 

Standard. —“.an imposing as well as a readable volume.” ^ ^ \ i.- 

Somerset Guardian.—** The author Is frankly pci-aonal, and tells of what he him- 
self f'.iw, net a technical report of the country, and the result is enunouiiv 
"atisfactory. 

Sydney Morning Herald.—“.a simple and effective style, with shrewd and keon 

observation of economic and political problems.” 

'The Spectator.— “.an uncommonly entertaining book of travels. Mr Fraser• 

has the. true travellor’r- 'Spirit. We recommend Mr Fraser’s account of his sixty*three 
hours' task rocrossing the Himalaya to those who wish a spirited narrative of inou’i- 
tain adventure. Near the summit of tho p^Ks (Karakorum) a inurdi-r was com¬ 
mitted some year: ago, and the stor>' of how the criminal was hunted clov/n over 
all Central A> ia is as good a piece of detective romance as we have read for .some 
time. Not every good expedition produces a good book, but in this cane letter • 

of their son. Let ns add that the Iwok is printed in a way that is t\ creUiC 

to Englifh pnllishing.” i • n ♦ i 

The Timofl.—“..i line journey, and its mcidents are admirably recounted. 

Fraser has a gt.od nat jrpl turn for vivid description, and writes .. ithout effort 
oltcu V ith con.'?i‘b rablo jntcc.” . 

Timca of India.—** Mr Fraser writes with freshr»c.vs, vigour, .and humour. It is i 
ri- elv t' . everV <Iay incidents of i:\ivel, when set Tor’Ii with o Mucii charn a 
viv;dne.;v , which aned the dtiarcs- lijht upon the eondiC • 3 of oonu^ric-i v.>i» 
some of u i .-.;’ nev u see.” , » . » 

Tiibune.—*‘Frat r, who writer with lively humour, but observes and ^ 

vvious ]>un»r,.s.\ a witness of considerable v:due with rc^ird to in:.t+erdi 
India’s boidr-rv*.” , 

Westminster Gazette. —“ Mr Fraser always wrto with spirit and oonflcleiice. 
l.hrre is i. . loiibt about hi.s gifts os a resolute traveller and iourmilin. llow 

ry that npr-eols to him is diown in the chapter, vivmi ^ 

old rood to Varbaiid. 


run tlu. f'vibe scenery that app-eals 

beautiful, in a glacier near the Sajicr Pass, by th..... ... -; in* 

I hituar ha-s bc-ou uescribed i>y masters of English and rm ii of powerful 

.V’ well as itiiRf/iiiaiion -such as Tyu«bill; but we do not know any writer ' 

brlngH out the personality of the emoicr as Mr Fra.‘'<'r docs in tl^ri 


►UT. vtie nersonaury oi me vmcicr ua i»jr rm.-M lu uu.-i i , 

_ . is the oommoU tKJnso view u f the A.nglo Riibrin!) Agreement), but it a 

happenn to be the viow' of an expert .ind ueulc and boM oVv.server. ' 

yorkshb'c Post.—*'.a maK atlrncitve book. Mr Fr.asir bos humour ruid & 

ob.-^ervation, and the ..ubj^^rt^ a numbsT of bis [1 uU)graph9 suggest that ^ 
were not uvei-c f*'uni laughii.;.' witij ti;-. genial alien who levelled hi'» cam^rii 
thoin,’- 

'■>} 











